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REMARKS, 


Tre Giuletta of Luigo da Porta has generally been considered as 
the origin of Romeo and Juliet; but Mr. Dunlop haa very ingeni- 
ously suggested that Shakspeare borrowed the plot of bis. drama 
from the thirty-second nove of Massacio, which was written about 
the year 1470, cixty years prior to the age of Luigo da Porta: it is, 
however, more probable that Arthur Broke’s “ 7'ragleali Historye 
of Romeus und Jutict?’ translated from the Italian of Bandello, 
was iis immediate source. The denouement in the novel of Mas- 
sucio is wholly different from that of Da Porta and Shakspeare 
(upon which both have greatly improved), thoagh all the preceding 
incidents exactly correspond, It is net, indeed, improbable, that 
Shakspeare, who bas worked up the various materials with wonder. 
ful skill aud effect, might have consulied all these different authori- 
ties. That he was well acqaainted with Ttalian literature,—no mat- 
ter whether original or translated,—i proved beyond a doubt; he 
possessed a sinpularly active and inquiring mind, and though not, 
as he describes Cardinal Wolsey, “a scholar, and a ripe and good 
one,” he had learning sufficient to answer all the purposes of general 
information; bis writings abonud in histerical and classical allusion, 
and without being deeply versed in “all such reading a8 was never 
read,” he was so far acqoainted with the langnage, the manners, and 
the customs of antiquity, as to stamp his scenes with an absolute re- 
ality that we jn vain lovk for in the writings of any other poet. 

The story of Rouive and Jnhet bad been popular in England long 
before the appearance of Shakspeare’s tragedy, As carly as the 
year 1562, a play on this very subject bad been represented before 
the public; and ina poem of extreme rarity, entitled “ The Pleasant 
Fable of Hermaphroditus and Salmacis,” priated in 1505, and in a 
very cuniaus wotk, “ Philodusus, the Warre betwixt Nature and 
Fortune,” priuted in 1683, we find two distinct notices of it; the 
former giving the oatastrophe exactly as Shakspeare has it. Aud 
shall we wonder at its pupniarity, siuce it never entered into the 
quinan heart to conceive a tale more truly moarnuful and pathetic. 

The characters of this ill-fated pair are drawn with a delicate and 
mastery hand; thews is that glorious springtime when the heart, 
noconscions of evil, and unpractised in the world, indalyes those 
fond hopes, those bright visions, which fade and die away before the 
Stern realitics of after-lite. Bat are they leas estimable because they 
are evanescent? ‘Thei very remembrance inspires a consolation ai- 
Imilar to that which we derive from the memory of a long-lost triend, 
with whom our earhes' and most innocent enjoyments are mingled 
and associated To Shakspcare, nature had unlucked all her springs, 
and opened ail her stores: he has, therefore, produced a drama 
Which to the youthful and ingermons mind js harrowing beyond all 
power of expression; and which those whose feelings may have 
somewhat aubsided under the iuaence of age and experience shall 
never read without having awakened in thesr bosoms the tenderest 
emotions. 

The remaining prominent characters are the gay, the facetions Mer- 
cutio ; the tender-hearted garrulous old wurse; the grave sententious 
Friar Lawrence; and the starved apothecary ;—four personages in 
dispensubly necessary to the plot, yet as widely differing from each 
uther as it is possibie to coneeive. The wit of Mercutio hay never 
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been surpassed; it can only find ita prototype in Benedict and Fat- 
staff, In the famous description of Queen Mab, Shakspeare has ex- 
celled himself: for minute and fanciful description and witty dex« 
terity, there is nothing equal to it in all his writings, and we are ata 
joss which to admire moat, the unbounded imagination that has 
brought together so singalar a group of grotesque objects froin the 
animate and inanimate world, or the exquisite address thal has turned 
them to such humorous account. In the same high-wronght strain 
of humour, yet more broadly ludicrous, are his reply to Beuvolio,— 
“ Come, coine, thou art as hot a Jack in thy mood as any in Jtaly ;” 
and his description of Homeo’s passion, “ Alas, pour Romeo, he is 
tlready dead! stabbed with a white wench’s black cye ;” a3 also 
that of Tybalt, “ The courageous captain of compliments! the very 
buicher of a silk button, who fights as you sing prick-song ; keeps 
time, distance, and proportion.’ Can any thing be more comical 
than bis denunciation of the  Pardonnez moi’s ?” or his exclamation 
upon Romeo? “ Without his roe, fike a dried herring. QO flesh, 
flesh, how art thou fishified ?? Then follows his short scene with the 
marse, “A sail! a sail!’!— Two, two; a shirt and a smock ;” the 
whole of which is inconceivably diverting. He defies Tybalt, * good 
king of Cats!” with the most poignant and witty sarcasms; and, 
when “ Se ede for this world,” dies like a true humorist, with a 
jeet io bis lips. Had Shakspeare written no other character but that 
of Mercutio, he would still have left comedy, both ancient and mo- 
dem, at an finmeasurable distance behind him. 

The nurse is one of those characters that Shakspeare delighted te 
portray; like Audrey and Hostess Quickly, it is one of broad. hu 
mour and simple nature-—characteristics which he possessed the 
power of uniting in ure highest degree, and in which his joyous 
spirit absolutely reveiled. Her first mtroduction is in the fourth 
scene, Where she brings aa back to the iufincy of Juliet, and, in her 
own peculiar way, relates sume partienlars interesting to be kuown, 
We féarn the age of Jatiet; that she was “the prettiest babes” and 
that-her hasband was “2 merry nian,” let his prophecy bear witness | 
Her great scene is jn the second act, when she returns to Juliet fron 
her mmission to Romeo. We are here presented with a indicrous 
picture of angry impatience, offended pride, and true natural atiee- 
tion brenking out in spite of tae many ils which she so pathetically 
enumerates :— 


* Lord, how my head aches! what a head have [! 
It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. 
My back o’ other side. O, my back, my back !” 


Che bnpatience of both parties, arising from causes so widely differ 
ent, is adnurably contrasted: the whole scene is conducted with the 
nicest regard to nature and diamets effect, and is always one of 
the most applauded in the play. 

Friar Lawrence is a character uw. ...m philosophic dignity: though: 
secluded from the world, he has all the kindly feelings of human 
nature ; he is the friend and contidant of the two lovers, and it is by 
his immediate agency that the catastrophe is produced. There are’ 
language and sentiments of great beauty assigned to bin; particu. 
larly on his firat entrance in the second act, and in act the fourth, when 
he gives the phial to Juliet. The character is consistently preserved 
throughout, and is so brought into action, and interwoven with ‘the 
plot, as to form one of its most prominent features. 

The apothecary has always appeared ty ua one of the most extra 
ovdinary creations of Shakspearc, He says little, and dues bese; 
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yet he is introduced with such a power of description, and appears 
at so important a juncture, that no character in the play becomes 
more deeply irapressed on our memory. © Wi'h what art hae Shak 
Speare prepared us for bis appearance, by a minnte description uf 
the anatomy himself, and of every thing around him, The picture is 
truly appalling, and, if divested of the }uffoonery with which modern 
acting has disfigured it, would produce the effect intended by the 
poet. Shakspeare, who “ finds sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing,” closes this short, but expressive scene, with the following tine 
reflection : ; 
“ ‘There is thy gold 3 worse poison to men’s souls, 
Doing more murder in this loathsome world : a 
Than these poor compounds that then mayst not sell; 
I sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none.” ie, BN ks 


The most celebrated Romeo of former days was Spranger Barry ; 


* Harmonious Barry! with what varied art 
His grief, rage, tenderness assail’d the heart [”_ 


between whom and Garrick a glorious contest for the palin of excel 
lence in this character was carried on for twelve successive nights : 
this was in truth the golden age of the drama] . 


“ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war?” 


The merits of these great masters were so nicely balanced, that they 
may be fairly said to have divided the crown; thongh the ladies— 
and Sir Fretful says, ‘they are the best judges after alll’—were of 
Opinion that if any difference could be discovered, it inclined ia 
favour of Barry, whose noble aud commanding figure and melting 
tones pecniiarly fitted him for this character. The Mercutio of Wood. | 
waril has long been the theme of unqgaulified praise; no aaa 4 
actor (we speak on the authority of the last survivor of the Garrick 
school) bas ever approached it. We remember to have seen the ve 
nerable Mr. Hull Bly Friar Lawrence, and, though bowed dywn by 
age and infirmity, he gave us more satisfaction than auy performer 
who has since attempted it. ; oA. de 
The best Romeo of the present day, by many degrees, is 
Mr. Charles Kemble; it is a character, that he has made 
entirely his own. His performance is distinguished by. a deli- 
cacy and manly feeling, equally remote from affectation and 
bombast. His early scenes were beautifully given; that in the 
garden, when he seems to tread in air, waa worthy of the best 
days of the drama. The scené in Friar Lawrence's cell, when he 
receives the fatal intelligence of his banishment, called forih Mr, 
Kembie'’s tragic powers in a very high degree, and prepared us for 
their last great exertion at the tomb of Juliet. A more masterly: 
picture of disappointed hope, love, and despair was never exhibited 
on the stage. e have seen Mr. Elliston, many years since, play | 
Romeo, and very satisfactorily ; the tate Mr, Rae bustled through it 
with great epirit ; and Mr. Kean, particularly in the banishment seene, ' 
strack out (not in the punning sense of the word {) many beattics? 
bat Mr. Kemble is stil! pre-eminent in this character. Lethim’ °° 


ten “Take the chair, 9. -- 
| Nor quit it Ull he place an eguad there.” 5. os 
With what delight do we remember Lewis and Bannister ii Mer 
cutio | the airy brisk vivacity of the one; the rich, varied, abit 
mellow humour ef the other. aera was content with @ lively ant 
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whimeiesl recttation of the Queen Mat apeech; Bannister acted 
every part of it; with him, the jover, the courtier, the lawyer, the 
parson, and the soldicr, were distinct ippersenations, The clczant 
and courtly demeanour of Lewis, his arch rapid glance and quick 
utterance, gave double edge to the keen sarearms against Tybalt; 
while the comic tones of Bannister and tis physiognormy of fan and 
geodnature were irresistible in the ludicrous descriptions of Romeo's 
yassions of Tybalt's valour; of the pardonnez mov’s ; the scene with 
the norse 3 and in his reply to Benvolio, “Thou wilt quarrel with a 
man for cracking nuts, having no other reason but becaase thou hast 
hazel eyes!” The representatives of Mercutio have since been Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Kiliston: the former is lively and vivacious: a trans. 
cript in this, asin almost every other character that he sustains, of 
his great master, Lewis, Mr. Biliston bas too much original genius 
tu copy any body; his Mercutio ie a performance that has evidently 
been most oarefully stadied 5 itis the very best by far since the tlays 
of Lewis and Bannister ; aud, in some particular instances, reaching 
the excellence of both. : 
Mrs. Cibber was the Juliet to Barry’s Rameo,—an actress of whom 
Garrick exclaimed, when he heard of her death, “ Then tragedy died 
with her!” Ut is a character that has been selected more than any 
other as a triad part by the young debutante; but we pronounce 
‘withont fear of contradiction, Uiat tbe actress who can play Jnilet as 
it ought tu be played, has made no inconsiderable progress in her 
profession. It was in this character that Miss O'Neil first excited 
the admiration of the public: all that was foud in love, ardent in 
hope, exquisite in modesty, and frantic in despair, were portrayed 
with a force of colouring that nothing could surpass. With the re. 
membrance of such a Juliet in die public mind, had Miss F. Kelly 
‘to contend, when she made jer first eseay in the character, Miss 
O'Neill's performance still soars above aud comparison; yet Miss 
Kelly established a reputation wiich her sacceeding forts have 
amply confirmed, Other Joliets of far inferidr note have occasionally 
Ween inflicted on the town, who have proved “jolly companions 
every one” to certain itinerant Romeos who BS ctie 


* Strut and fret their hour upon-the stage, a | 
And then—(laud we the gods !) are heard no more! 


Characters drawn by a mediocre genias we may endure to sce 
played by one; but the creatious of Shakspeare demand a kindred 
- apirlt, capable of appreciating thelr singular beautles, and of iftus. 
trating them with the rarest poweis of uature andar We bave 

been amused of late with some experimental acting of Shakspeare’s 
characters; Macbeth has been fravestied. at one iheatve royal, ‘and 
“Shylock at another; the former, by an actor of some pretensions to 
aherit; the latter, by a person whose exhibitous we hope, in fatare, 

to see confined to thelr proper sphere,—the bar aud the tap-room.--- 

The Macbeth of Mr. Ward can add neither dignity nor respectability 

to the drama: the Shylock of Mr. Pricst cau only bring it inte uni- 


aa 


versal loathing aud contempt. 
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emasteananamnaed 


Miss Loursa ANNE Puriiipa was born on the 27th 
December, 1812, in Little Chelsea. Like most iheatri- 
cal heroines, her predilection for the stage was early. 
At the age of thirteen she had made some progress in 
the histriunic art, and from that period was educated 
exclusively for the drama, with a view of making it ber 
future profession. Miss Phillips was placed under an 
eminent professor, tv whose jadicious instructions, 
aided by a fine natural talent, and a devoted enthusiasm, 
her perfect success may be attributed. On the 13th Sep- 
tember, 1827, she appeared, for the first time on any 
stage, at the Southampton Theatre, in the character of 
Juliet; and the good opinion which that performance 
raised of her talents, was confirmed by her subsequent 
representation of a variety of other first-rate parts, tragic 
and comic. At this period, owing to her delicate state 
of health, she was recommended, and took a trip to Paris ; 
and in that gay city she availed herself of the opportunity 
of studying, and improving by, the best models. On her 
return to England, she accepted an engagement at the 
Norwich Theatre, which, however, she waa obliged to 
relinquish on account of indisposition.—At Swansea she 
became an established favourite—when her patron, 
Mr. Price, the lessee of Drury Lane, having determined 
on her appearance at that magnificent theatre, Thars- 
day, October, 9, 1524, was the day fixed for ber debut 
before a Loudon audience, , 


8 MEMOIR. 

The character selected was Claudia, in Miss Mitford's 
beautiful tragedy of Rienzi, a new actress and .amew 
tragedy! The warmest plaudits, and what is far better, 
the silent tears of the audience, proclaimed the success: 
of both {—Her acting was gentle, artless, and impas- 
sioned—it had the freshness of youth, with the fish of 

experience :-— j 
| " Nobly disdainful of each lavish art, | 
She makes her first attack upon the heart. 


Pleas'd with the sammons, it receive her laws, 
And all is silence, sympathy, applause,’ 


From that time Miss Phillips has continued to im- 
prove.—Among her most admired performances in 
tragedy, are Juliet, Portia, lmogen, Cordelia, Belvidera, 
and Jane Shore; and in comedy, Lady Townly, Mra. 
Oakley, and Lady Contest; of a melodramatic cast,: 
Alexina, in the Exile, stands conspicuous 3 and for 
beautiful simplicity, what shall compare with Ter 
Amanthis, i in the Child of Natoret 


Costume. 

PRINCE OF VERONA.—Green and gold vest and 
trunks—purple and gold mantle—white pantaloons— 
russet boots, with scarlet toeps—round black hat, und 
white plumes, 

PARIS.—First' dress: White ditto. Secona dress ; 
Black ditto. 

MONTAGUE.— Black velvet ancient dress. 

CAPULET,-—Ibid. 

ROMEO.—Light blue vest, richly embroidered---w hite 
satin trunks—white silk pantaloons-——-white shoes and 
scarlet roses—broad white Jace frill round the neck-— 
round black hat, slashed vertically round the crown, and 
white plumes. Second dress; Black velvet. 

MERCUTIO.—Scarlet jacket and pantaloons, em. 
broidered——russet boots—round black hat, and white 
plumes. 

BENVOLIO.—Fawn-coloured jacket and pantaloons 
—russet boots—black hat and white plumes, 

TYBALT.—Brown jacket and pantaloons— ibid. . 

APOTHECARY.—Coarse and ragged serge. 

BALTHASAR.—Gray and scurlet livery. 

PETER.—Light brown livery, 

CHORUS.— White surplices. 

FRIARS,—Gray friars’ dresses. 


JULIET. — First dress; White satin, slightly trimmed. 
Second dress; White muslin dress—white veil. 

LADY CAPULET.—Black velvet, trimmed with 
gold-lace. 

NURSE.— Flowered cotton gown, trimmed with point 
lace—scarlet quilted petticoat. 


SCENE—Once, in the Gfth act, at Mantua—and in or 
near Verona during the rest of the play. 
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Romeo. Soft! she breathes, and stirs? 


ict F. Seevwe 3. 


ROMEO AND JULIET, 


ACT I. | 
- SCENE 1.—4 Street in Verona. 


Enter Samson and GREGORY, RB. 38. &, 


Sam. (c.) Gregory, 0? my word, we'll not carry eoals 
Gre, 2.6.) No; for then should we be collicrs, 
Sam. Gregory, I strike quickly, being moved. 

Gre, But thou art not quickly moved to strike, 

Sam. A dog of the house of Montague moves me, 

Gre, Draw thy tool then; for here come two of the 
house of the Montagues. 

Sam, My naked weapon is out: quarrel; I will back 
thee’: but let us take the law of our sides: let them 
begin, 

(ire. | (eI wil frown, as I pass by; and let them 
take it as they list. 
Sam. (r.c.) Nay, as they dare. 1 will bite my thumb 
at eae ‘which is a disgrace to them, if they bear it. 


"Enter ABRAM and BALTHASAR, L. 


Bal. (Cron tor.) Do ‘you bite your thumb at us, 
sir? 

Sate I do bite my thumb, sir. 

Bad. . (a .) Do you bite your thumb at as, sir? 

Sam, 1s the law on our side, if { say~—8y ? [To Gre, 

Gre.'No. { To Samson. 

Sam, No, sir, I do nw hite my “thm at yon, sir 
but I bite my thumb, sir. 

Gre, Do you quarrel, sir? Cota, R, 

Bal, Quarrel, sir? no, sir. 

Sam. {f you do, sir, Lam for you; T serve as good 
@ nan as you. 

Bal. No better, sir. 

Sam. Well, sir. 
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(ire. (c.) Say—better ; here comes one of my mas- 
ter's kinsmen. 

Sam. Yes, better, sir. 

Bal, You tie. 

Sam. Draw, if you be men.—Gregory, remember thy 
swashing blow.— [ They fight. 


Enter BENVOLIO, BR. 8. E, 


Ben. (Interposing.) Part, fools ; put up your swords ; 
you know not what you do.— 
{ Beats down their weapons, 


Enter Ty Bart, t., with a drawn sword. 


Tyb. What, art thou drawn among these heartless 
hinds ? 
Turn thee, Benvolio; look upon thy death, 
Ben, IE do but keep the peace 5 put up thy sword; or 
manage it, to part these men, with me. 
Tyb. (c.) What, drawn, and talk of peace? I hate 
the word 
As I hate hell, al] Montagues, and thee: 
Have at thee, coward. | They fight, 
{Capourers, L., and MonraGuEs, R., wilhout, 
Montagues.—Down with the Capulets ! 
Capulcts,—-Down with the Montagues! [Bell rings. 
Cap. (Without, L.) Give me my sword! Old Mon- 
tague is come, and flourishes his blade in spite of me. 


Enter Montacue and Friends, Rn. and CAPuLeT with 
his Friends, all armed, v. 


Mon. Thou villain, Capulet !— {All fight. 
Enter the Prince with Attendants, mM. p. 


Prince. (c.) Rebellious subjecis, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour-stained steel, 
On pain of torture, from those bloody bands 
Throw your mistemper’d * weapons to the ground, 
And hear the sentence of your moved Prince,— 
Three civil broils, bred of an airy word, 
By you, old Capulet, and Montague, 
Have thrice disturb’d the quiet of our town: 
If ever you affright our streets again, 
Your lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace,— 

Uistemper’d, Angry weapons. — 


SCENE 1. — ROMEO AND JULIET. 13 


For this time all the rest depart away | 
You, Capulet, [| Zo Cap. EA atiall go along with ine. 
Aud, Montague, | 7’o Mon. r.] come you this afternoon, 
To know our further pleasure in thiscase. | 
Once more, on pain of death, all men depart. [ Flourish. 
Exeunt all but MontaGuet and Benvouto, 1, 
Mon. (Rk. c.) Who set this ancient quarrel new 
ebroach ? 
peak, nephew, were you by when it began? _ 

Ben. (1. c.) Here were the servants of our adversary, 
And yours, close fighting, ere 1 did approach : | 
I drew to part them ; in the instant came 
The fiery Tybalt, with bis sword prepared ; 

Which, as he breathed defiance to my ears, 

He swung about his head, and cut the winds: 
While we were interchanging thrusts and blows, ° 
Came more and more, and f ught on part and part, 
Till the Prince came. 

Mon, O, where is Romes . Saw you him to-day 7— 
Right glad lL am, he was not at this brawl. 

Ben. My lord, an hour before the worshipp'd suu 
Peer'd forth the golden window of the east, 

A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad ; 

W here—underneath the grove of sycamore, 
That westward rooteth from the city’s side,— 
So early walking did Lsee your son: 

Towards him I made; but he was ’ware of me, 
And stole into the covert of the wood ; 

I, measuring his affections by my own,— 

‘That most are busied when they're most alone,— 
Pursued my humour, not pursuing his, 

And gladly shunn’d who gladly tled from me. 

Mon, Many a morning hath he there been seen, 
With tears augmenting the fresh morning’s dew 3 
Black and portentous must this humour prove, 

Unless the counsel may the cause remove. 7 

Ben. My noble uncle, do you know the cause? 

Mon. 1 neither know it, nor can learn it of him, 

Ben, Have you importuned him by any meaus? 

Mon. Both by myself, and many other friends ; 

But he, his own affections’ counsellor, 

Is to himself—{ will not say, how true— 

But to himself so secret and so close, 

So far from sounding and discovery, 
ng 
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As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the sun, 
Ben, So please you, sir, Mercutio and myself 
Are most near to him ;—be it that our years, 
Births, fortunes, studies, inclinations, 
Measure the rule of his, U know not; but 
Friendship still loves to sort him with his like; 
We will attempt upon his privacy : 
And could we learn from whence his sorrows grow, 
We would as willingly give cure, as knowledge, 
Mon. (Going, x.) “Twill bind us to you: good Ben- 
volio, go, 
Ben. [Going, u.] We'll know his grievance, or be 
much denied. 
{ Exeunt, MontTacue, L., Benvotio, Ry 


SCENE II.—Another Street in Verona. 
Enter CaPuLeT and Paris, R. 


Cap. (c.) And Montague is bound as well as J, 
In penalty alike; and ‘tis not hard, f think, 
For men so old as we to heep the peace. 
Par. (rx.) Of honourable reck’ning are you both ; 
And pity tis, you lived at odds so long.—— 
But now, my lord, what say you tomy suit? 
yap. (u. ¢.) But saying o'er what have said before: 
My child is yet a stranger in the world, 
She hath not seen the change of eighteen years 5 
Let two more summers wither in their pride, 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a wife. 
Par. Younger than she are happy mothers made. 
Cap, And too soon marr’d are those so carly made, 
The earth hath swallaw’d all my hopes but her: 
But woo her, gentle Paris; get her beat ‘ 
An she agree, within her scope of choice 
Lies my consent ; so woo her, gentle Paris, 
This night I hold an old accustom'd feast, 
Whereto [ have invited many a friend, 
Such as LjJove; and you, among the rest.— 
(Calls Servunt, and gives a paper, 
Go, sirrah, trudge about 
Through fair Verona; find those persons out, 
Whose pames are written there aud to them sty, 
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My house and welcome on their pleasures stay.— _— 
Ouce more, most welcome, Count: BO in with me. 
| [Ereunt, R. 


SCENE IlI.—A Wood near Verona, | 
Romeo crosses through the Wood, from 1. v. ¥. to R, U.K. 
Enter BENVOLIO and MERCUTIO, Lt 


Mer. See, where he steals.—Told 1 you not, Bek. 
volio, 

That we should find this melancholy Cupid 

Lock’d in some gloomy covert, under key 

Of cautionary silence, with his arms | 

Threaded, like these cross boughs, in sorrow’s knot? 


Re-enter ROMEO, R. 


Ben. (c.) Good-morrow, cousin. 
Rom. (¥, G.) Is the day so young ? 
Ben. But new struck nine. 
Rom. Ah me! sad hours seem long, 
Mer. (u.) Pr’ythee, what sadness lengthens omen’ $ 
hours ? 
Rom. Not having that, which, having, makes they 
short. 
Ben. In love, meseems ! 
Alas, that love, so gentle in his view, 
Should be so tyrannous and rough in proof! 
Rom. (R.) Where shall we dine?—O me !—Cousfn 
Benvolio, 
What was the fray this morning with the Caplets? 
Yet tell me not; for I have heard it all. 
Here's much to ‘do with hate; but more with love: 
Love, heavy lightness ! serious vanity ! 
Mis-shapen chaos of well seeming forms !1— 
This love feel 1; but such my froward fate, 
That there I love, where most | ought to hate. — 
Dost thou not laugh, my friend? O, Juliet, Jatiet t 
Ben. No, coz, t rather weep. 
Rom, Good heart, at what? 
Ben. At thy good heart’s oppression. 
Mer, [Crossin y to Ros * Pell me, in sadness", wie 
She is you love. — 
* Sudness, Gr avely. 
BS 
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Rom. {wv sadness, then, [love a woman. os 
Mer. Laim’d so near, when I supposed yeu loved: 
Rom. : right good marksman !—And she" 8 fair 
Ove 5 
But knows not of my love; ’twas through my eyes 
The shaft empierced my heart ; ; chance gave the woun 
Which time can never heal: no star befriends me tee 
To each sad night succeeds a dismal morrow ; | 
And still ’tis hopeless love, and endless sor row, 

Mer. Be ruled by me ; forget to think of her. 

Rom, O, teach me how I should forget to think. 
Mer. By giving liberty unto thine eyes : 
Take some new infection to thy heart, 
And the rank poison of the old will die: 

ixamine other beauties. 

Rom, He that is strucken blind, cannot lier: 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost: | 
Show me a mistress that is passing fair ;— 
What doth her beauty serve, but as a note 
Rememb’ring me, who past that passing fair? 
Farewells; thou canst not teach me to forget. 

{ Crosses to c. 

Mer. I warrant thee; if thou'lt but stay to hear. 
To-night there is an ancient splendid feast 
Kept by old Capulet, our enemy, 

Where all the beauties of Verona meet. 

Rom. At Capulet's ? 

Mer, (x. c.) At Capulet’s, my friend: 

Go there ; and, with an unattainted eye, 
Compare her face with some that I shall show, 
And 1 will make thee think thy swan a crow. 

Rom. When the devout religion of mine eyes 
Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears to fires, 9+) 
And burn the hereticks! All-seeing Phebus 
Ne‘er saw her match, since first his course began. | 

Mer. (c.) cy tut, you saw her fair, none else ba- 

ir | 
Herself poised with herself; but let be weigh'd 
Your lady-love against some other fair, 
And she will show scant * well. 

Roz. (R. ) I will along, Mercutio. 

Mer. ’Tis well: look to behold at this. high feast. 
Earth treading stars that make dim heaven's lights: 

* Scant weit, Searve well. 
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Hear all, see all, try all; and like her most, 
That most shall ‘merit thee. es 
Rom. My mind is changed :—~ 
1 will not go to-night. 
Mer. Why, may one ask? 
Rom. 1 dreamt a dream to-night. | | 7 
Mer. Ha! hat adream? [Running to Row EO, *) 
O, then, I see, queen Mab hath been with you. a 
| Returning iy Gc 
She is the fairies’ midwife ; and she comes, 
In shape no bigger than an agate stone | 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies,* 
Athwart men’s noses, as they lie asleep : 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers 5 
The traces, of the sinallest spider's web ; 
The collars of the moonshine’s wat’ry beams: 
Her whip, of cricket’s bone; the lash, of film: 
Hor waggoner, a small gray-coated gnat, | 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid, 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies’ coach-maker3 :— 
And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of Jove: 
On courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’sies straight 
O’er doctors’ fingers, who straight dream on fees: 
O’er Jadies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream : 
Sometime she gallops o’er a lawyer's nose, 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit: 
And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail, 
Tickling a parson as he lies asleep ; 
Then dreams he of another benefice : 
Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier's neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats s . 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 
Of healths five fathoms deep ; and then anon, 
Drums in his ears; at which he starts and wakes ; 
And, being thus frighted, swears @ prayer ortwo, 
And sleeps again, [ Goes cae This is that very Mab—" 


* Atomics, Atom. 
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ftom. Peace, peace! _ , 7 
Thow talk’st of nothing, | 
Mer, (Returns to c.] True, 1 talk of dress’: : 
Which are the children of an idte brain, | 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; . 
Which is as thin of substance as the air, | 
And more inconstant than the wind, a 
Ben. This wind, you talk of, blows us from ourselve: 
And we shal! come too late. (Crosses to ¢ 
Rom, (c.) I fear too early ; for my mind misgives 
Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 
From this night's revels —Lead, my gallant fricnds.— 
[Benvorio and Mrrcorio, in going, pause at he 
and laugh at Romero, then exeunt, rn, 
Let come what may, once more [ will behold 
My Juliet’s eyes! drink deeper of affliction : 
I'll watch the time ; and, mask’d from observation, 
Make known my sufferings, but conceal my name. 
Though hate and discord ’twixt our sires increase, 
Let in our hearts dwell love and endless peace, - at 
[Exit, r. 


SCENE IV.—A Room in Capulet’s House. 
Enter Lavy Caruer, 8., NURSE, L. 8. ke 


L. Cap. (wt. c.) Nurse, where's my danghter? call her 
forth to me. 

Nurse. Now, by my faith, 
1 bad her come. [ Crosses to L.} What, lamb! what, 
wa forbid! whero’s this girl 2—what, 

uliet ! 


Enter Jurier, i., crossing to LADY Carorer. } 


dul. How now! who calls ? 

ae Your mother. © | 

dul. (x. c.) Madam, I’m here. 
wast is your will? 

L. Cap. (a. c.) This is the matter :—Nurse, give 
leave awhile ; a 

We must talk in secret .—Nurse, come back again ; 7 
T have remember’d me; thou shalt hear our counsel. 
Thon know'st my daughter ’ s of a pretty age, 

Nurse. 'Faith 1 can tell her age unto an hour. 
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LL. Cap. She's not eighteen. 

Nurse. UH lay eighteen of my teeth,— 

And yet, to my teen * be it spoken, I’ve but eight,— 

She’s not eighteen : how long is it now 

To Lammas-tide ? 

L. Cap. (a. c.) A fortoight and odd days. 

Nurse, Even or odd, of all days in the year 
Come Lammas-eve at night, shall she be eighteen. 
Susan and she—heaven rest al) christian souls !— 
Were of an age,.— Well, Susan is in heaven; 

She was too good for me.— But, as I said, 

On Lammas-eve at night shall she be eighteen ; 

That shall she, marry: I remember it well ; 

"Tis since the earthquake now just fifteen years: 

And she was wean’d—TI never shall forget it— 

Of all the days in the year, upon that day : 

for L had then laid wormwood to my breast, 

Sitting in the sup ander the dove-house wall ;— 

My Lord and you were then at Mantua ;— 

Nay, £ do beara brain: +—but, as 1 said, 

When it did taste the wormwood on the nipple 

Of the breast, and felt it bitter, pretty fool ! 

"Po sev it tetcby, and fall out with the breast. 

Shake, quoth the dove-house ! "twas no uved, Ltrow, 

To bid me trudge !— 

And since that time it is now fifteen years ; 

For then she could stand alone; pay, by the rood, 

She could have run and waddled all about; 

For even the day before, she broke her brow, 

And then my husband—heaven be with his soal t 

‘A was a merry man ;—took up the child: 

Yea,” quoth he, ‘dost thou fall upon thy face ? 

Thou wilt fall backward, when thou hast incre wit; 

Wilt thou not, Jule 7”--—and by my holy dai, 

The pretty wench left crying, and said——‘* Ay.”’ 

To see now how a jest shall come about! 

I warrant, an { should live a thousand years, 

i never should forget it7—* Wilt thou uot, Jule?’ 

quoth he ; 

And, pretty fool! it stinted, t and said—*' Ay.” 
Jul. And stint thou too, | pray thee, Nurse, say 1 
Nurse. Peace, | have done. Heaven mark thee to 

its grace ! 
Teen. Sorrow. + Bear a brain, 1 recollect, 
¢ Stimted. Ceased weeping. 
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Thou wast the prettiest babe that eer I nursed ! 
An I might live to see thee married once, | 
T have my wish, : | 
L. Cap, And that same marriage is the very theme 
I came to talk of —Tell me, [ Tukes her hand | daughter 
Julist, 
How stands your disposition to be married ? 
Jul, It is an honour that I dream not of. 
Nurse. An honour! Were not I thine only Nurse, 
I'd say, thou hadst suck’d wisdom from thy teat. 
L. Cap. Well, think of marriage now: younger 
than you, 
Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 
Are made already mothers: by my count, 
I was your mother much upon these years 
That you are now a maid. Thus then, in brief !— 
The valiant Paris seeks you for his love. 
Nurse, A man, young lady —lady, such a man 
As all the world—Why, he's a man of wax.” | 
L. Cap. Verona’s summer hath not such a flower. 
Nurse. Nay; he’s a flower; in faith, a very flower, 
L, Cap. What say you? Can you like of Paris’ love? 
Jul. Wil look to like, if looking liking move! 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye, 
Than your consent gives strength to make it fly. 


Enter Pxrer, b. 


Pet. Madam, the guests are come, and brave ones, 
all in masks. [JursenT goes r.| You are call’d; my 
young lady ask’d for; the Nurse cursed in the pantry ; 
supper almost ready to be served up; and every thing 
in extremity. 1 must hence to wait. = 

L. Cap. We follow thee. { Kveunt, v. 


SCENE V.—A Hall in Capulet’s House. 
The Caruuets, with other Gentlemen and Ladies, 
masked—Samson and GREGORY wailing.--Music. 


Enter Juist, u., led in by Paris, who walks across 
with her lon., where they sit close by each other in 
chairs ; Lavy CaruLer, and Nurse. : 
Cap. (c.) Welcome, gentlemen! Ladies that have 

their feet 
®* Man of war Well formed. 
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Unplagued with corns, will have a bout with you !—~ 
Ah, ah, my mistresses! which of you all | 
Will now deny to dance? She that makes dainty, she, 
i'l swear hath corns. Am I come near you now? 


Enter Mercutio, Romeo, and Benvouio, masked, i. 


You're welcome, gentlemen.—L've seen the day 
That I have worn a vizors and could tell 
A whispering tale in a fair lady’s ear, 
Such as would please ;—’tis gone, ‘tis gone, ‘tis gone. 
—More light, ye knaves ; and turn the tables up, 
And quench the fire; the room is grown too hot. 
Rom, (t. c.) Cousin Benvolio, do you mark that lady 
Which doth enrich the hand of yonder gentleman ? 
Ben, Ido. 
Rom. O, she doth teach the torches to burn bright! 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear. 
The measure done, Vil wait her to her place, 
And, touching hers, inake happy my rade hand. 
Be still, be still, my fluttering heart ! 
[ They retire back, and more in the c. 
Tyb, (Rn. c.) This, by his voice, should be a Mon- 
tague, 
Come hither, cover’d with an antic face, 
To fleer and scorn at our solempity ! 
Now by the stock and honour of my race, 
To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 
{Romeo speaks with Nurse, Rr. c. 
Cap. (c.) Why, how now, kinsman? wherefore storm 
you thus ? 
Tyb. (x. c.) Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe ; 
A villain, that is hither come in spite, 
Po scorn and flout at our solemnity. 
Cap. Young Romeo, is’t,? 
Tyd. That villain Romeo, 
Cap. Content thee, gentle coz ; let him alone ; 
He bears him like a courtly gentleman, 
And, to say truth, Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well-govern’d youth: 
I would not for the wealth of all this town, 
Here in my house, do him disparagement 3 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him, 
Ty}. It fits when sach a villain is a guest: 
Hil not endure him. 
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Cay. He shall be endured : _ ah 
Am i the master here, or you? Go to! 
Be quiet, cousin, or Ul make you quiet. matt 
- ‘Tyo. Patience perforce with wilful choler meeting, 
Makes my flesh tremble in their difference. — 
‘Twill withdraw ; but this intrusion shall, 
Now seeming sweet, convert to bitter gall, 
‘ [ait Tyaarr, re. 


ve p04 os 
(Dance of Masqueraders, §e.—During the Dance 
Romno goes and sile by Jutivr,) | 
Rom. { Leading Jucier from her chair toward c.) Uf 
| protane with my unworthy hand | Jo JoLier. 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this. 
. | Kisses her hand. 
Jul. (c.) Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand tee 
much ; 
For palm to a is holy palmers’ kiss. 
Rom, (c.) Have not saints lips, and holy palmers tuo? 
Jud. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use iu prayer. 
‘Rom, Thus, then, dear saint, let lips put up their 


| praycr. [Salutes ker, 
Nurse. (c.) Madam, your mother craves a word with 
you. [Romeo and Junier go up the stuyc, 


Mer, (u.) What is her mother ? 
Nurse. (u.) Marry, bachelor, 
Her mother is the lady of the house, 
And a good lady, and a wise and virtuous. 
J nursed her daughter ; heiress to-Lord Capulet : 
f§ tell you, he that can lay hold on her, 
Shall have the chinks. 
Mer. 1s she a Capulet ? [Romeo comes forward. 
Come, Romeo, let's begone; the sport is over, 
Rom. (c.) Ay, so I fear: the more is my mishap. 
Misa) om ¥ [ Going, L. 
Cap. (r.c.) Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be OnE 5 
We have a trifling foolish banquet towards,-- | 
{s it e’en so? Why, then 7 thank you ali; 
I thank you, honest gentlemen ; good night. — 
More torches here !—Come on; and let's to supper. 
[ &areunt CapuvetT, Lapy Carunet, Parxce, Panis, 
ayy GENTLEMEN, Lapises, Samson, and GREGORY, , 
Jul. (a.) Come hither, Nurse.—What is yon gentle- 
man ? . .[ Axit Benvouto, i. 
Nurse. Ci.) The son and heir of old Tiberio. 
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Jul, What's he that now is going out of door? 
(Ezit Mercurio, u. 
Nurse. [Going to ¢.],That, as I think, is young 
Mercutio, - 
Jul. What's he that follows there, that would not 


dance ? | _ [Brit Romeo, x. 
Nurse. (c.) [know not. | 7 
~ fut. Go, ask his name.— [Exit Nurse, Le 


if he be married, 
ty grave is like to be my wedding bed. 


Re-enter NURSE, t. 


‘Nirwe: ¢ tu. c.) His name is Romea, and a Montague; 
The only son of your great enemy. 

Jul. My only love sprung from my only hate! 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late! 

Nurse. What's this? what's this? 

Jui, A rhyme T learn’d e’eu now 
OF one Ltalk’d witha. 

Nurse. Come, let's away ; the strangers all are gone, 

| kreunt, it 


END OF ACT I. 


ACT IL 


SCENE 1.—du open Dlace, adjoining Capulet’ 
on: Gravden, 


Enter Benvouio and Mercurio, i. 


Ben. Romeo! my cousin Romeo! 
Mer. Heis wise; * | 
And, on my life, hath stolen him home to bed. 
_ Ben. He ran this way, and leap’d this orchard wall, 
Cail, good Mercutio. | 
Mer Nay, V1 conjure too,— 
Sy y eg on 
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Why, Romeo! [Calling r.} humours! madam! pas- 
sion! lover! 
Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh, 
Speak but one rhyme, and I am satisfied 5 
Cry but—Ah me / couple but—dove and dove ; 
Speak to my gossip Venus one fair word, 
One nick-name for her purblind son and heir! 
{ conjure Thee, by thy mistress’s bright eyes. 
By her high forehead, and her scarlet lip, 
By her fine foot, straight leg, and quivering thigh, 
That in thy likeness thoa appear to us. 
Ben. (c.) Anif he hear thee, thon wilt anger him. 
Mer. This cannot anger him. My invocation 
Is fair and honest ; > and in his mistress’ name 
I conjure, only to raise up him. 
Ben. Come, he hath hid himself among those trees, 
To be consorted with the humorous* night ! 
Blind is his love, and best befits the dark. 
Mer. Romeo, good night !—V} to my truckle-bed, 
This field-bed is too cold for me to sleep! 
Come, shall we go? 
Ben. Go, then; for ’tis im vain 
To seek him here, that means not to be found. 
[ Hreunt, v. 


SCENE I!.—Capulet’s Garden. 
Enter Romeo, R. 


Rom. (r.) He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 
[June appears at the Balcony, and sits down. 
But soft! What light through yonder window breaks ! 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun! 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who js already sick and pale with grief, 
That thou, her maid, art far more fair than she. 
She speaks, yet she says nothing: what of that? 
Her eye discourses: I will answer it.—_ 
1am too bold.—Q, were those eyes in heaven, 
They would through the airy region stream so bright, 
That birds would sing, and think it were the morn. 
See, how she Jeans her cheek upon her hand! 
Oh, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek !° 
* Humorous, Humid. 
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Jul. (Reelining with her head on her hand in the wv. 
corner of the Balcony.| Ah me! 
Rom. (Rr. &.) She speaks, she speaks ! 
O, speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this sight, being o’er my head, 
As is a winged messenger of heaven | 
To the up-turned wond’ring eyes of mortals, s 
When he bestrides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the uir. 
Jul, O, Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name: 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And IH no longer be a Capulet. 
Rom, (c.) Shall 1 bear more, or shall Ispeak at this ? 
Jul. "Tis but thy name that is my enemy !-— 
What’s ina name? That which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet ; - 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo cali’d, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes 
Without that title !+—Romeo, quit thy name ; 
Aud for that name, which isino part of thee, 
Take all myself, 
Rom. (Huns to the Balcony.| 1 take thee at thy 
word ! [Jupsrer starts up. 
wall me but love, I will forswear my name, 
And never more be Romeo. 
Jul. What man art thou, that, thus bescreen’d in 
night, 
So stumblest on my counsel ? 
Rom, Ll know not how to tell thee who I am! 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 
Because it is an enemy to thee. 
dul. My ears have not yet drunk a bandred words 
Of that tongue’s uttering, yet I know the sound! 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 
Rom. Neither, fair saint, if either thee displease. 
Jul. How cam’st thou hither ?—tell me—and for what? 
The orchard walls are high and hard to climb ; 
And the place, death—considering who thou art— 
If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 
Rom. (x. c.) With love's light wings did 1 o’er-perch 
these walls; 
For stony limits cannot hold leve out ; : 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt ; 
Therefore thy kinsmen are oe stop to me. 
c 
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Jul. Wf they see thee here, they will murder thee. 

Rom. (c.) Alack! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their swords ! look thou but sweet, 
And I am proof against their enmity. | 

Jul, 1 would not, for the world, thev saw thee here. 
By whose direction found’st thou out this place ? 

Rom. By love, who first did prompt me to inquire 3 _ 
He lent me counsel, and I lent bim eyes. 

Tam no pilots; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash'd with the furthest sea, 
I wowld adventure for such merchandise. 

Jul, Thou know’st, the mask of night is on my face ; 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek, | 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form; fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke !—But farewell compliment ! 

Dost thou love me? I know, thou wilt say—Ay ; 
And I will take thy word ! yet, if thou swear'st, 
Thou may’st prove false; at lovers’ perjuries, 
They say, Joye laughs. O, gentle Romeo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully ! 

Or, if thou think’st fam too quickly won, 

Vil frown and be perverse, and say thee nay, 

So thou wilt woo! but else, not for the world, 

In truth, fair Montague, Lam too fond: 

And therefore thou may’st think my "haviour light ! 
Bat trust me, gentleman, VH prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 
Ushould have been more strange, I must confess, 
’ But that thou overheard'st, ere T was 'ware, 

My true love's passion; therefore pardon me, 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 

Which the dark night has so discovered. 

Rom, Lady, by yonder blessed moon, I tow— 

Jul. O swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb; 

Lest that thy Jove prove likewise variable, 
Rom, What shall I swear by? 
Jul, Do not swear at all; 
Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And I'll believe thee. 

Rom, If my true heart’s love— 

Jul. Well, do not swear! although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night ; 
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It is too rash, too uanadvised, too sudden, 
Coo like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 
Ere one can say—It lightens. Sweet, good night 1 
This bud of love, by summer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet, | 
Good night, good night |—as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breast! 
Rom. O, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied ? 
Jul. What satisfaction canst thon have to-night? 
Rom. The exchange of thy love's faithful vow for ming, 
Jul. 1 gave thee mine, before thou didst request its 
And yet I would it were to give again. 
ftom. Would’st thou withdraw it? for what purpos« 
love? . 
Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea, . 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more T have; for both are infinite,— 
J hear some noise within.—Dear love, adieu! : 
Nurse. | Within.] Madaw ! ne 
Jui, Anon, good Nurse !—Sweet Montague, be true, 
Stay but a little, | will come again. 
[Axtt from Batcony, 1. 
Rom. (c.) O blessed, blessed night! Lam afeard, | 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering-sweet to be substantial. 


Re-enter JULiet, above, 


9 


Jul, Three words, dear Romeo, and good, night 
indeed, 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpose marriage, seud me word to- -morrow, 
By one that Pll procure tu come to thee, a 
Where, and what time, thou wilt verform the rite, a 
Aad all my fortune at thy foot ri lay ; 
And follow thee, my love, throughout the world, 
Nurse. [ Within. } Madam, — 
Jul. t come, anon !|—But, ‘if thou mean’ st not well, 
I do beseech thee— 
Nurse. [ Within,}] Madam,— 
Jul. By and by, I come !— 
To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief, 
To-morrow will 1 send, 
Rom. So thrive ny soul— 
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Jt, A thousand times good night! ‘[Erity 1: 
‘Rom. A thousand times the worse, to want th v light. 
[ Exit, R. 


Re-enter Junie, 1 Lee 


Jul. Hi ist ! Romeo, hist!—-Oh, fora falconer’ 3 voice, 
To lure this tasse!* gentle back again! ! 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud 3 
Else would J tear the cave where Echo lies, | 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mite 
With repetition of my Romeo's name. 


Romeo speaks while entering, R. 


Rom. It is my love that calls upon my name |— 
How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears ! 
Jul. Romeo ! 
Rom. (v.) My sweet! 
Jul. At what o'clock to-morrow 
Shall I send to thee? 
Rom. At the hour of nine. 
Jul. IT will not fail; ’tis twenty years un then.— 
1 have forgot why I did call thee’ back, 
~ Rom. Let me stand here till thou remember it. 
Jut. I shall forget, to have thee still stand there, 
Rememb’ring how I love thy company. 
Rom, And Ili still stay here to have thee still forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 
Jul, "Tis almost morning ; TF would have thee gone! 
And yet no further than a wanton’s bird; 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again, | 
So loving-jealous of its liberty. 
Rom. I would, l were thy bird. 
Jul. Sweet; so would I! : 
Yet [ should kill thee with much cherishing.- _— 3 
Good night, good night! Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That 1 shall say—Good night, till it be morrow, 
[ Bxit from Baleony, Li. 
Rom. (c.) Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in 2 
breast ! 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest ! : 


8 Tasac?. Male of the gourtiawk. 
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Hence will I to my ghostly father’s cell; etd 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. (exit, ®, 


SCENE Ul—A Monastery. 


Enter Friar Laurence, with a basket, R. 


‘Lau. (r.) The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning 
night, 
Check’ring the eastern clouds with streaks of light; ; 
Now ere the sun advance his burning eye, 
The day to cheer, and night’s dank dew to try, 
¥ must up-fill this osier cage of ours, 
With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers. (R. c. Cy 
O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies ei 
In plants, herbs, stones, and their true qualities, 
For nought so vile that on earth doth live, 
But to the earth some special good doth give ; 
Nor ought so good, but, strain’d from that fair USC, 
Revolts to vice, and stumbles on abuse. ) 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied, 
And vice sometimes by action dignitied, 
Within the infant rind of this small flower 
Poison hath residence, and medicine power : 
For this being smelt, with that sense cheers each part ; : 
Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart. | 
‘Two such opposed foes encamp them still 
In man, as well as herbs; grace and rude will: 
Aud where the worser is ‘predominant, 
Fall soon the canker death eats up that plant, . 
Rom, { Without, u.| Good morrow, father. 
Lau, Benedicite ! 
What early tongue so sweet saluteth me? 


Enter Romeo, u. 


Young son, (n. c. ) it argues a distemper’d head, 
So soon to bid good morrow to thy pillow. 
Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, . 
And where care lodges, sleep will never bide; __ 
But where, with unstuff’d brain, unbraised youth 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep resides. 
Therefore, thy earliness assureth me 
Thou art up-roused by some distemp’rature. | 
What isthe matter, son? 

Rom. (uv. c.) I tell thee, ere thou ask it me again, 
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I have been feasting with mine enemy; 
Where to the heart’s core, one hath Souaied me, 
That’s by me wounded ; both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy physic lie. 
Lau. Be plain, good son, and homely in th y drift. 
fiom. Then plainly know, my heart’s ais love is set 
On Juliet, Capulet’s fair daughter; . Bio | 
As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine + : 
But when, and where, and how 
We met, we woo'd, and made exchange of vows, 
1’lt tell thee as we pass; but this I beg, 
That thou consent to marry us to-day, 
Law. Holy saint Francis! 
But tell me, son, and call thy reason home, 
1s vot this love the offspring of thy folly, | . 
Bred from thy wantonness and thoughtless brain? _ 
Be heedful, youth, and see thou step betimes, 
Lest that thy rasli ungovernable passions, 
O’er-leaping duty, and each due regard, 
Hurry thee on, thro’ short-lived, dear- -bought pleasures, 
Te cureless woes and lasting penitence. 
Rom. t pray thee, chide me.not ; she whom I love, 
Doth give me grace ‘for grace, aud love for love ; 
Do thou with heav’n smile upon our union; | 
Do not withhold thy benediction from us, 
But make two hearts, by holy marriage, one, 
‘Lau. Well, come, my pupil, go along, vi me; 
Tn one respect Ll give thee my assistance 
for this alliance may so happy prove, 
To turn your household rancour to pure love. 
“Rom. { Hastily.| O let us hence, love stands on sud- 
» den haste. 
cr [Stopping him.] Wisely and slow: they stumble 
that run fast. Ficcunt: R. 


SCENE IV.—The Street, 
Enter Benvouio and Meucurio, b 


Mer. (c.) Where the devil should this: Romeo be? 
cane he not home to-night ? | 
Ben. (c.) Not to his father’s ; I spoke with hig man, 
Mer. (x.) Why, that same pale hard-hearted wetich, 
that Juliet, torments him so, that he will sure run mad 
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Ben. Tybalt, the kinsman to old Capulet 
Hath sent a letter to his father’s house, 

Mer, A challenge, on my life. 

Ren. Romeo will answer it. 

Mer, (c.) Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead! 
stabb’d with a white wench’s black eye; run through 
the ear with a love-song ; the very pin of his heart cleft 
with the blind bow-boy’s butt-shaft !——And is he a man 
to encounter Tybalt? 

Ben, Why, what is Tybalt? 

Mer. (1..) Oh, he’s the courageous captain of com- 
pliments: He fights, as you sing prick-song; keeps 
time, distance, and proportion ; rests me his minim rest— 
one, two, and the third in your bosom 5 the very butcher 
of a silk button.—a duellist, a duellist ; a gentleman of 
the very first house—of the first and second cause; ah 
the immortal passado! the punto reverso! the hay !— 

{ Goes, R, 

Ben, (t.c.) The what? 

Mer. (r.) The plague of such antick, lisping, affected 
fantasticoes, these new tuners of accents!—Ma foi, a 
very good blade !—a very tall man! a very fine wench ! 
— why, is not this a lamentable thing, grandsire, that we 
should be thus afflicted with these strange flies, these 
fashion-mongers, these pardonnez moi’s ? 

Ben. (c.) Here comes Romeo, 
Mer. es Without his roe, like a dried herring. O 
flesh, flesh, how art thou fishified! Now is he for the 
numbers that Petrarch flowed in ; Laurato his lady was 
but a kitchen-wench; marry, she had a better love to 
be-rhyme her: Dido, a dowdy; Cleopatra, a gipsy ; 
Helen and Hero, hildings and harlots; Thisbe, a gray 
eye or so, (c.) but pot to the purpose.— 

inter Romeo, 1, 
Signior Romeo, bon jour! there’s a French salutation 
for you, 

Rom, (1.) Good morrow to you both. 

Mer. | Takes the arm of Romuo.| You gave us the 
counterfeit fairly last night. , 

fiom, What counterfeit did 1 give you? | 

Mer, The slip,* sir, the sp; can you not conceive? 


® The slp A coin go called in Shakspeare’s time, 
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Rom. Pardon, good Mercutio, my business was great ; 
and, in such @ case as mine, a man may strain courtesy. 
| All three yo B® 


Enter Nurse and Peter, u. 


Ben. {Looking u.j A sail! a sail! 

Mer. Two, two; a shirt, and a smock, 

Nurse. Peter! 

Pet. Avon? 

Nurse. My fan, Peter. 

Mer, (n. c.) Do, good Peter, to hide her face. 

Nurse. ‘Give ye good morrow, gentlemen. 

Mer. ’Give ye good den,” fair gentlewoman. 

Nurse. Gentlemen, cau any of you tell me where | 
may find the young Romeo? 

Ktom. [Meeting Nurse atc.] Iam the youngest of 
that vame, for ‘fault of a worse. 

Nurse. (c.) You say well. If you be he, sir, I desire 
some confidence with you. 

Ben. She will indite him to supper presently. 

Mer. A bawd, a bawd, a bawd !——Sov ho! 

Rom, What hast thou found ? 

Mer. No hare, sir; but a bawd.—Romeo, will you 
come to your father’s 2 We'll to dinner thither. 

Rom, I will fellow you, 

Mer. Farewell, ancient lady.—Peter, my fan.— 
Farewell, lady. 

[Axeuné Mercutio, mimicking Nurse, and 
BENVOLIO, L. 

Nurse. 1 pray you, sir, what saucy merchant was this, 
that was so full of bis roguery ? 

Rom. A gentleman, Nurse, that loves to hear himself 
talk ; and will speak more in a minute, than he will 
stand to in a month, [Romeo turns up the stage. 

Nurse. An ‘aspeak any thing against me, Fi take 
him down, an ’a were lustier than he is, and twenty such 
jacks ; and, if I cannot, 1’)) find those that shall. Scurvy 
knave! I am none of his flirt-gills.—[7¢ Perer, v.| 
And thou must stand by too, and suffer every knave to 
use mo at his pleasure ! 

Pet. t saw no man use you at his pleasure; if I had, 
my weapon should quickly have been out, | warrant 


* Good den, Good even. 
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‘you; I dare draw as soon as another man, if Tsee occa- 
sion, ina good quarrel, and the law ou my side. 

Nurse. Now, afore hoaven, fam so vex‘d, that every 
part about me quivers. Scurvy knave !—~'’Pray you, sie, 
a word; [oe Rom., Rom. advances.|— And, ads | told 
you, my young lady bid me inquire you out, What she 
bade me say, [will keep to myself; but first let mo tell 
ye, if ye should lead her into a fool’s paradise, as they 
say, it werea very gross kind of behaviour, as they say 5 
for the gentlewoman is young; and, therefore, if you 
should deal double with her, truly, it were an iil thing 
to be offer’d to any geatlewoman, 

Rom. Commend me to thy lady and mistress. 1 pre- 
test unto thee— 

Nurse. Good heart! and, ifaith, | will tell her as 
much.—Lord, Lord! she will be a jovful woman. _ 

Rom. What wilt thou tell her, Nurse?) Thou dost 
not mark me. | 

Nurse. 1 will tell her, sir—that you do protest; 
which, as TL take it, is a very gentlemantlike offer. 

Rom, Bid her devise some means to come to shrift® 
This afternvon ; 
And there she shall, at Friar Laurence’ cell, 
Be shrived, and married.—Here is for thy pains, 

[ Offers her money. 

Nurse. No, truly, sir; not a penny. 

Rom. Go to; Tsay, you shall. 

[Nurse, lookiny a contrary nay, takes the puree, 
Nurse. This ofternoon, sir? Well, she shall be there. 
Rom. And stay, good Nurse; behind the abbey wall, 

Within this hour my man shall be with thee, 
And bring thee cords made like a tackled stair,t 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Must be my convoy in the secret night. 
Farewell! (r.) Be trusty, and UH quit thy pains. 
Commend me to thy lady. (Exit, x. 
Nurse. (x.) Ay—a thousand times.—Peter ! 
Pet. (t.) Anon? 
Nurse. (c.) Peter, take my fan, and go before. 
{Hreunt, u. 


* Shrift. Confeasion made to a priest. 
t Tackled stair, Stairs of rope in the tackie of « ship, 
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SCENE V.—Julict’s Chamber. 
Enter JULIET, L. 


Jul, (c.) The clock struck nine, when I did send the 

Nurse ; 

In half an hour she promised to return, 

P rchance she cannot meet him:—that’s not so.— 

0, she is Jame! love’s heralds should be thoughts, 

Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s beams, 

Driving back shadows over low’ring hills; 

Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love, 

And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings. 

Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 

Of this day's journey; and from nine till twelve 

Is three long hours—yet she is not come. 

Had she affections, and warm youthful blood, 

She'd be as swift in motion as a ball; 

My words would bandy her to my sweet love, 

And his to me.— 


Enter Norse, u. 


O heaven! she comes.—[Runs to 1.]—O honey Nurse, 
what news ? 
Hast thou met him? 
Now, good sweet Nurse-— 
O Lord, why look’st thou sad ? 
Nurse. Lam a-weary [Junier runs for a chair]; Iet 
me rest awhile: [Nurse sits down, v. ©. 
Fie! how my benes ake! What a jaunt have [ had! 
Jul. [R. af the Chair.] Nay, come, Ut pray thee, 
speak :—good, good Nurse, speak. 
Is thy news good or bad? answer to that; 
Say either, and ll stay the circumstance ; 
Let me be satisfied, is’t good, or bad? 

Nurse. Well, you have made a simple choice; you 
know not how to choose a man.—Go thy ways, weuch— 
serve heaven !—What, have you dined at home ? 
dul. No, no ;—~but | 
What says he of our marriage 7? what of that? 

Nurse. Lord, how my head akes! whata head have 1! 
It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. 

My back o” t’ other side—O, my back, my back !— 
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Beshrew your heart, for sending me about, 
To catch my death with jaunting up and down! 

Jul, Vfaith, Pm sorry that thou art uct well, 

Sweet, sweet, sweet Nurse, tell me, what savs my love? 

Nurse. Your love says like an honest gentleman, 
And a courteous, and a kind and a handsome, 

And, I warrant, a virtuous-——where’s your mother? 
Jul. Where is my mother ?——Why, she is within; 
Where should she be ? How oddly thou repliest) 
‘* Your love says like an honest gentleman— 
Where is your mother?” 
Nurse. O, our lady dear! | 
{Rises in a passion, and pushes the chair away, i 
Are you so hot? Marry, come up! I trow; | 
Is this the poultice for my aking bones? 
ilenceforward do your messages yourself, 
[Sits sulkily in the chatr ayain, v. 

Jul, Here’s such a coil!—[Knecls behind Nunse’s 
chair; then creeping round to the front, she lays her 
Jace on Norse’s knee, and looks tenderly in her face.) 
—Come, what says Romeo ?--.- 

Nurse. [Overcome with Jury's affection, relents, 
and embraces her.| Have you got leave to go to shrift 
to-iwlay 7 | 

Jul. [ Rising. | T have. 

Nurse. Then hie you hence to Friay Laurence’ cell: 
There stays a husband to make you a wife ; | 
Now comes the wanton blood upin your cheeks—- 
Hie you to church; | must another way, { Rising. 
To fetch a ladder, by the which your love | 
Must climb a bird's nest soon, when it is dark,— 

Gio; Vito dinuer ; hie you to the cell, 

Jul. Hie to high fortune ! Honest Nurse, farewell, 

[ Kveunt Nunse, r., Juni. 1. 


SCENE VI.~-The Cloisters of a Convent. 
Eater Frran Laurence and Romeo, t. 8. k. 


Law. (x.) So smile the heavens upon this holy act, 
That after-hours with sorrow chide us not! 

Rom. (c.) Amen, amen! But come what sorrow can, — 
ft cannot countervail the exchange “f joy _ a 
That one short minute gives me in her sight ; 
Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 
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Then love-devouring death do what he dare ;— 
It is enough, I may but cal) her mine. 
Lau, These violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumph die ; like fire and powder, 

Which, as they kiss, consume. The sweetest honey 

Is loathsome in its own deliciousness, 

And in the taste confounds the appetite ; 

Therefore, love moderately. [Romeo runs, L.] Here 
comes the Jady. [Hrit Romeo, 

O, so light a foot 

Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint ; 

A lover may bestride the gossamers 

That idle in the wanton summer air, 

And yet not fall; so light is vanity. 


Entcr Romeo and Juxiiet, with a white veil on, wu. 


Jul. (c.) Good-even to my ghostly confessor. 
Lau. Romeo shall thank thee, daughter, for us both, 
Rom. (n.c.) Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 
Be heap’d like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich music’s tongue 
Unfold the imagined happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter, (c.). 
Jul. (c.) Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 
Brags of his substance, not of ornament; | 
They are but beggars that can count their worth ; 
But my true Jove is grown to such excess, 
TE cannot sum up half my sum of wealth. 
Lau, (Comes between them, and takes a hand of euch. | 
Come, come with me; 
For, by your leaves, you shall not stay alone, 
Till Holy Church incorporate two in one. 
[ Ereun#, 2. . 8 


END OF ACT Fh, 
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ACT Ill. 
SCENE 1.—The Street. 


Enter Mercurio and BENvVOL10, L. 


Ben. {t.) E pray thee, good Mercutio, let’s retire ; 
The day is hot; the Capulets abroad : 

And if we meet, we shall not "scape a brawl. 

Mer. (c.) Thou art like one of those fellows that, 
when he enters the confines of a tavern, claps me his 
sword upon the table, and says, heay'n send me no need 
ofthee: and by the operation of a second cup, draws 
it on the drawer, when, indeed, there is no need. 

Ben. Am T like such a fellow? 

Mer. Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy mood, 
as any in ftaly; an’ there were two such, we should 
have none shortly, for one would kill the other. Thou! 
why thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath a hair more, 
or a hair less on his head than thou hast. Thou wilt 
quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no other 
reason, but because thou hast hazel eyes ; thou hast 
quarrelled with aman for coughing in the street, because 
he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain asleep in the sun 
Didst thou not fall out with a tailor, for wearing his 
new doublet before Easter? with another, for tying 
his new shoes with old riband? and yet thou wilt tutor 
me from quarreling! 

Ben. An' I were so apt to quarrel as thou art, any 
man should buy the fee-simple of my life for an hour 
and a quarter.—By my head, here come the Capulets. 

Mer, By my heel, | care not. 


Enter TYBA.tT, R. 


Tyb. [Speaking as he enters.| Be near at hand, 
will speak to them. 

Gentlemen, good den. A word with one of you. 

Mer, And but one word with one of us? Couple It 
with something ; make it a word and a blow. 
_ Tyb. (a. c.) You shall find me apt enough to that, 
si, if you will give me occasion 

b 2 
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Mer. Could you not take some occasion, without 

giving ? 

Tyb. Mercutio, thou consort’st with Romeo. 

Mer. Consort? What, dost thou make us minstrels ? 
if thou make minstrels of us, look to hear nothing but 
discords ; here’s my fiddle-stick, here’s that shall make 
vou dance. Zounds! consort ! | 

aye his hand on his sword 
_ Ben. (1. c.) We talk here in the public haunt of men ; 
Kither withdraw into some private place, 
Or reason coolly of your grievances, 
Or else depart; here all eyes gaze on us. 

Mer, Men’s eyes were made to look, and let them 

| FAZE 
I will not budge, for no man’s pleasure, I~ 

yb. (rR. c.) Well, peace be with you, sirs,—here 

comes my man, 

Mer. But Vil be hanged, sir, if he wear your livery. 
‘ [ Retires up the stage. 
Enter Romeo, t. 


Tyb. Romeo, the hate I bear thee can afford 
No better term than this; thou art a villain. 
Rom, (u.) Tybalt, the reason that I have to love thee, 
Doth much excuse the appertaining rage 
To such a greeting. Villain Lam none ; 
Therefore farewell ; I see thou know’st me not, 
Tyb. Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries 
That thou hast done me; therefore turn and draw. 
Rom. (ke. c.) 1 do protest I never injured thee, 
But love thee better than thou canst devise ; 
And so, good Capulet, (which name I tender 
As dearly as my own) be satisfied. 
[Ereunt, Romeo, uw. p., TYBALT, L. 
Mer. [Comes forward.} O calm, dishonourable, vile 
submission ! 
Ha! la stoccata carries it away—Tybalt ae ved his 
sword, and calls, L.}—you rat-catcher ! 


Re-enter TYBALt, L. 


Tyb. (v.) What would’st thou have of me? 
Mer. Good king of cats, nothing but one of your 
nine lives} that Limean to make bold withal. Will you. 
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ee your sword out of his pilcher by the ears? Make 
aste, lest mine be about your ears, ere it be out. 
Tyb. Tam for you, sir. [ Drawing. 


Re-enter Romeo, m.n. 
Rom. [Jnterposing.| Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier 


up. 
Mer. Come, sir, your ede 
[Mercurio and TYBALY fight 
Rom. Draw, Benvolio ;—beat down their weapons ! 
Gentlemen !—For shame, forbear this outrage ; 
Hold, Tybalt—good Mercutio— | 
[Exit Typait,r., having wounded Mercurio, 
Mer. (c.) Tam hurt ;— 
A plague o’ both your houses !—TI am sped ; 
Is he gone, and hath nothing ? 
Ben. What, art thou hurt? 
Mer. Ay,ay, ascratch, a scratch ; marry, "tis enough ; 
—Go, fetch a surgeon. 
Rom, (c.) Courage, man; the hurt cannot be much. 
Mer. No, ‘tis not so deep asa well, nor so wide as 
a church-door: but ’tis enough ; ‘twill serve; I am pep- 
per’d, 1 warrant, for this world.—A plague o’ both your 
houses !—What! a dog, a rat, a mouse, a cat, to 
scratch a man to death! a braggart, a rogue, a villain, 
that fights by the book of arithmetic !—Why the devil 
came you between us? IT was hurt under your arm, 
Rom, UT thought all for the best. a 
Mer. Help me into some house, Benvolio, or 1 shall 
faint.—A plague o* both your houses!—They have 
made worms-meat of me: I have it, and soundly too.— 
Ask for me to-morrow, and you shall find me a grave. 
man.—A plague o’ both your houses! aa 
Lace Mercetio, borne by Benvo io, L. 
Rom. (c.) This gentleman, the Prince’s near ally, 
My very friend, hath got bis mortal hurt : 
In my behalf; my reputation stain’d 
With Tybait’s slander ;—O, sweet Juliet, 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 
And in my temper soften’d valour’s steel, 


Re-enter BENvVOLIO, 1. 


Ben. (L.) O Romeo Romeo, brave Mercutio’s dead ! 
That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds, 
DS 
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Which too untimely here did scorn the earth.— 
Here comes the furious Tybalt back again. 

Rom. Alive! in triumph! and Mercutio slain? 
Away to heav’n, respective * lenity, [ Cresses to 1 
And fire-eyed fury be my conduct t now ! 


Enter Tysat, nr. 


Now, (u.) Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
That late thou gavest me; for Mercutio’s soul 
Is but a litle way above our heads, 
And thou or I must keep him company. 
Tyb. (a.) Thou wretched boy, that didst consort 
him here, 
Shalt with him hence, 
Rom, [Runs to him c.| This shall determine that. 
They fight :—Tysart falls, and dies, 
Ben. Romeo, away, begone ; 
The citizens are up, and Tybalt slain 
Stand not amazed; the Prince will doom thee death, 
If thou art taken. Hence, begone, away | 
Kom. 0! 3 am fortune’s fool. 
[ Exeunt Romeo and Benvouxio, 


SCENE Il.—<A Room in Capulet’e House. 
Enter JuLizet, R 


Jul. (n.) Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds. 
To Phoebus’ mansion; such a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the west, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately.— 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That the runaway’s eyes tuny wink ; and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalk’d of and unseen :—~ 
Come, night! (c.)—Come, Romeo! come. thou day in 

night! 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 
Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back.— 
Give me my Romeo, night !—and, when he dies, 
Take him and cut him out in little stars ; 
And he will make the face of heaven go fine, 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
Ani pay no worship to the garish sun.— 
Q, I bave bought the mansion of a love, 
But not possess’d it. (n.) So tedious is this day, 
® Hespeclice, Corsiderate. + Coaduct Gnide. 
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As ts the night before some festival 

To an impatient child, that hath new robos, 

And may not wear them.—O, here comes my nurse, | 

And she brings news; and every tongue that speaks 

But Romeo’s name, [Going u.}] speaks heavenly elo- 
quence. 


Enter Nurse, v. 


Now, Nurse, what news 7 
Why dost thou ring thy hands ? 
Nurse. (u.) Ah, well-a-day! he’s dead, he’s dead, 
he’s dead ! 
We are undone, lady, we are undone !— 
Alack the day !—~he’s gone, he’s kill’d, he’s dead ! 
Jul. (a. c.) Can heaven be so envious 2 
Nurse. Romeo can, 
Though heaven cannot:—O, Romeo! Romeo! 
Jul. (c.) What devilart thou, that dost torment me 
thus? 
This torture should be roar’d in dismal hell. 
Hath Romeo slain himself? Say thou but—ay, 
And that bare }ittle word shall poisep more 
Than the death-darting vye of cockatrice. 
Nurse. Lsaw the wound, { saw it with mine eyes, 
Were on his manly breast.—-A piteous corse ! 
A bloody, piteous corse! pale, pale as ashes! 
Tswooned at the sight. 
Jul. O, break, my heart !—poor bankrupt, break at 
once. 
‘To prison, eyes! ne’er Jook on liberty! 
Vile earth, to earth resign ; end, motion, here ; 
And thou, and Romeo, press one heavy bier! 
Nurse. O, ‘Tybalt, Tybalt, the best friend I had, 
That ever [ should live te see thee dead ! 
Jul. What storm is this that blows so contrary ? 
Is Romeo slaughter’d, and is Tybalt dead 2? 
Nurse. Tybalt is dead, and Romeo banished, 
Jul, (x. c.) Banished ! is Romeo banished ? 
Nurse. Romeo, that kill’d him, he is banished. 
Jul, O, heaven !-—-did Romeo's hand shed T'ybalt's 
blood ? : 
Nurse. It did, it did; alas the day, it did. 
Jul. O, nature, what harst thou to do in hell, 
When thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend, 
in mortal paradise of such sweet flesh 2?— 
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O, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace ! 

Nurse. (vu. c.) There is no trust, 

No faith, no honesty in men; all perjured, 
Shaine come to Romeo ! 
Jul. Blister’d be thy tongue, 
For such a wish: he was not born to shame : 
Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit; 
For ‘tls a throne where honour may be crown’‘d, 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. 
O, (R.) what a wretch was I to chide him so! 
[ Crosses to 1. 

Nurse. (R. c.) Will you speak well of him that kill‘d 

your cousin ? 

Jul. Shall I speak ili of him that is my husband ? 
Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy name, 
When I, thy three hours’ wife, have mangled it 7— 
Back, foolish tears, back to your native spring ! 

Your tributary drops belong to woe, 

Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy. 

My husband lives, whom Tybalt would have slain; 
And Tybalt’s dead, that would have slain my husband: 
All this is comfort. (c.) Wherefore weep I, then? 
Some word there was, far worse than Tybalt’s death, 
That murder’d me. I would forget it fain ; 

But, O! it presses to my memory, 

Like damned guilty deeds to sinners’ minds. 

Tybalt is dead, and Romeo—banished, 
That—banished, that one word—banished, 

Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts. In that word, 

Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 

All slain, all dead !—[ Falls into the arms af Nurse, 
Where is my father, and my mother, Nurse ? 

Nurse. Weeping and wailing over Tybalt’s corse. 
Will you go to them? I will bring you thither. 

Jul. Wash they his wounds with tears? My eyes 

shall flow, 
When theirs are dry, for Romeo's banishment. 

Nurse. Hie to your chamber. I'll find Romeo 
To comfort you.—He shall be here anon ;— 

Wik to him ; he is hid at Laurence’ cell. 
Jul. O, find him. Give this ring to my true lord, 
‘nd bid him come to take his last farewell. | 
Excent Nurse, v. Junie, 2. 
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SCENE Ill.—The Cloisters of a Convent. 
Enter Friar LAacReNcE, L. 


Lau. Romeo, com forth: ceme forth, thou fearful 
man 5 
Affliction is enamour'd of tny parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. 


Enter Romeo, kB. 8. B 


Rom. (c.) Father, what news? what is the Prince's 
doom? 
What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 
That t yer know not ? 
Lau. (u. 6.) Too familiar 
Is my dear son with such sour company ; 
I bring thee tidings of the Prince’s doom. 
Rom. What less than death can be the Prince’s doom? 
Law. A gentler judgment vanish’d from his lips ; 
Not body’s death, but body’s banishment, 
Rom, Ha! banishment ?—Be merciful; say—denth ; 
For exile bath more terror in his look, 
Much more than death: Do not say—banishment ; 
“Tis death misterm'd; calling death—banishment, 
Thou cutt’st my head off with a golden axe, 
And smilest upon the stroke that murders me. | 
[ Crosses to 1. 
Law. (Going n.|] O deadly sin! O rude unthankful- 
ness ! 
Thy fault our law calls death; but the kind Prince, 
Taking thy part, hath push'd aside the law, 
And turn’d that black word death to banishment; 
This is dear mercy, and thou seest it not. 
Rom. (u.c.) "Tis torture, and not mercy 3 heaven is 


er 
Where J witet lives. There's more felicity 
in carrion flies, than Romeo; they may seize 
On the white wonder of my Juliet’s hand, 
And steal immortal blessings from her lips ; 
But Romeo may not, he is banished — — 
O father, hast thou bo strong poison mix’d, 
No sharp-ground knife, no sudden meaus of death, 
But banishment to torture me withal ? 

[Crosses to pn. 
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Lau. (u. 0.) Fond madman, hear me speak ; 
Fil give thee armour to keep off that word, 
Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy, 
To comfort thee, though thou art banished. 
Rom. Yet banished ?—Hang up philosophy ! 
Uniess philosophy can make a Juliet, 
It helps not, it prevails not! talk no more. 
[Crosses to x. 
Lau, Let me dispute with thee of thy estate. 
fiom. Thou canst not speak of what thou dost not 
feel : 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 
An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 
Doting like me, and like me banished, 
Then mae st thou speak, then might’ st thou tear thy 


And fall ee the ground, as I do now, 

Taking the measure of an unmade grave. 
[Throws himself on the ground, R, c.—One 

knocks nithout, i. 
Law. Arise; one knocks: —Good Romeo, hide thy- 

self ; [Knocking again, 1. 

Who's there 7—Romeo, arise ; : 

Thou wilt be taken.—Stay awhile.—Stand up: 


Run to my study. [Anocking again, L 
By and bye.—F eaven’s will, 
Vhat wilfulness is this !— [Wnocking again, tv. 


I come, I come.— 
Who knocks so hard 1 Whence come you? What's your 
will? {Nense without, x. 
Nurse. Let me come in, and you shall know my er 


rand ; 
I come from Lady Julict. 
Lau, Welcome, then. { Opens the door, 


Enter Nurse, i. 


Nurse. (u.) O, holy father, tell me, holy friar, 
Where is my lady’ s lord? where's Romeo ? 
Lau, (v.) There on the ground, with his own tears 
made drunk. 
Nurse, O, he is even in my mistress’ case. 
Just in her case. O, Juliet, Juliet! (c.) 
Rom. eae up on his knecs.| Speak’st thou of Ju- 
iet —how is it with her, | 
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Since I have stain’d the childhood of our Joy, 
With blood? 
Where is she? how does she? what says she ? 
Nurse. O, she says nothing, sir, but weeps and 
weeps, 
And now falls on her bed, and then starts up, 
And Tybalt cries, and then on Romeo calls, 
And then falls down again. 
Rom. As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murder her, O, tell me, [Gels up] friar, tell me, 
In what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth ny name lodge? tell me, that I may sack 
The hateful mansion. 
Law. [Stays his hand.) old thy desperate hand: 
Art thou a man? thy form cries out thou art; 
Thy tears are womanish; thy wild acts denote 
Th’ unreasonable fury of a beast. 
Thou hast amazed me; by my holy order, 
I thought thy disposition better temper’d, (R. 2 
Hast thou slain Tybalt? wilt thou slay thyself? 
And slay thy lady, too, that lives in thee? 
What, rouse thee, man! (c.) thy Juliet is alive, 
Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed: 
Ascend her chamber; hence, and comfort her 3 
But look thou stay not till the watch be set, 
For then thou canst not pass to Mantua, 
Where thou shalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage. reconcile your friends, 
Beg pardon of thy Prince, and call thee back, 
With twenty hundred thousand times more joy 
Than thou went’st forth in lamentation, 
Go before, Nurse. Commend me to thy lady, 
And bid her hasten all the house to rest. 
Romeo is coming. 
Nurse, (4. 6.) O Lord, I could have staid here all 
the night, 
To hear good counsel. O what learning is! 
My lord, Vil tell my lady you will come. 
Rom. Do so, und bid my sweet prepare to chide. 
Nurse. Here, sir, a ring she bid me give you, sir. 
Vie you, make haste, for it grows very Jate. [Hxit, 2. 
Rom. How well my comfort is revived by this! 
fan. (a. c.) Sojourn in Mantua, CH find out your 
man, 
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And he shall signify, from time to time, 
Yvery good hap to you that chances here. 
Give me thy hand 5 ’tis late; farewell; good night. 
Rom. But that a joy, past joy, calls out on me, 
it were a grief 50 soon to part with thee. 
[ &veunt Romeo, 1., LAURENCE, 


SCENE 1V.—Capulet’s House. 
Enter Capuier, Lany Carucet, and Parts, b. 


Cap. (c.) Things have fall’n out, sir, so unluckily, 
That we have had no time to move our daughter. 
Look you, she loved her kinsinan Tybalt dearly, 
And so did L.—Well, we were born to die-— 
Tis very late: she'll not come down to-night. 
Par. (..) These times of grief afford no time to woe. 
Madam, good night ; commend me to your darshter. 
Cap. Sir Paris, lL will make a desperate tender 
Of my child's love; Ethink she will be ruled 
Tn all respects by me; nay, more, T doubt it not. 
But, soft; what day ? Well, Wednesday is too soon ; 
Ou Thursday let it be; you shall be married. 
We'll keep no great ado ;—a friend or two ;— 
For, hark you, Tybalt being slain se late, 
it may be thought we held hin carelessly, 
Being our kinsman, if we revel much. 
Therefore we'll have some half a dozen friends, 
And there's an end, But what say you to Thursday ? 
Par. My lord, 1 would that Thursday were to- 
morrow ! 
Cap. Well, get you gone ; on Thursday be it, then. 
Go you to Juliet, ere you go to bed ; 
Prepare her, wife, against this wedding-day,— 
[rit Lavy Caruuer, &. 
Farewell, my lord.—Light to my chamber, ho !— 
Good night. [ Hreunt CAPULET, R., Panis, 4. 


SCENE V.—Capulet’s Garden. 


Enter Romeo und Junter, with her arms clinging 
round his neck, . 
Jul. (c.) Wilt thou be gone? It is not yet near day ! 
Et was the nightingale, aod not the lark, 
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That plerced the fearful hallow of thine ear ; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate-tree. 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. (c.) lt was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale. Look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east: 

Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain tops 5 
I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 

Jul. Yon light is not day-light, I know it well ; 

It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua. 

Then stay awhile; thou shalt nat go so soon, 

Rom, Let me be ta’en, let me be put to death ; 
I am content, if thou wilt have it so. 

il say, yon gray is not the morning's eye, 

"Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow ; 

I'll say, "tis not the lark, whose notes do beat. 
The vauity heaven so high above our heads ; 
Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills it so.-— 
What says my love? let’s talk, it is not day. 

Jui. (R. c.) It is, itis; hie hence, away, be gone ; 
It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 

Straining harsh discords, and unpleasing sharps. 
O, now be gone; morc light and light it grows, 
Rom. More light and Ught ?—more dark and dark our 
woes. 
Farewell, my love ;—one kiss, and UH be gone. 


Enter NURSE, b. 


Nurse. Madam, 
Jul. Nurse? 
Nurse. Your lady mother’s coming to your chamber : 
The day is broke 5 be wary, look about. [ Wadt, 1. 
Jul. Art thou gone so 7—Lovei lord! ah, husband ! 
friend !— 
I must hear from thee every day i’ the hour3 
For in Jove’s hours there are many days. 
O! by this count I shall be much in years, 
Eve Lagain behold my Romeo. 
Rom. (c.) Farewell! YT will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings to thee, love. 
Jul, (c.) O, think’st thou we shall ever moet again ? 
¥ 
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Rom. I doubt it not; and all thase woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come, 

Jul. O heaven! I have an ill-divining soul: 
Methinks, I see thee, now thou’rt parting from me, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb; 
Kither my eye-sight fails, or thou look’st pale. 

Rom, And trust me, love, in my eye so do you ; 
Dry sorrow drinks our blood.—Adieu ! Juliet, farewell ! 
My life !— 

Jul. My love! 

Rom. My soul, adiev !— 

| [Ereunt Juriet, u., Romeo, r. 


SCENE VI.—~Julict’s Chamber. 


Enter JuLIeT, L. 


Jul. (L.) O fortune, fortume ! all men call thee fickle ; 
Vf thou art fickle, what dost thou with him 
That is renown’'d for faith? Be fickle, fortune ; 
For, then, L hope, thou wilt not keep him long, 
But send him back. 
L, Cap. (Without, x.| sto, daughter! are you up? 
Jul. (u.) Who is’t that calls 7 Is it my Jady mother? 
What unaccustom’d cause procures her thither? 


Enter Lapy Capu et, RB. 


L. Cap. (n.) Why, how now, Juliet? 
Jul. Madam, I’m not well. 
L. Cap. Evermore weeping for your cousin’s death ! 
What, wilt thou wash him from his grave with tears? 
Jul. Let me weep for such a loss as mine, 
L. Cap. 1 come to bring thee joyful tidings, girl. 
Jul. (c.) And joy comes well in such a needful time. 
What are they, I beseech your ladyship ? 
L, Cap. (c.) Marry, my child, early next Thursday 
morn, . 
The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 
The County Paris, at St. Peter’s church, 
Shall happily make thee a joyful bride. 
dul. t wonder at this haste ; that I must wed, 
Ere he that must be husband comes to woo, 
I pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 
I cannot marry yet, 
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L. Cap. Here comes your father ; tell him so your- 
self, — 7 
And see how he will take it at your hands. 


Enter Capuret and Nounse, L. 


Cap. (s.) How now? 8 conduit, girl ? what, still in 
tears 7 | 
Evermore showering 7— Why, how now, wife ! 
Have you deliver’d to her our decree ? 
L. Cap. (k. c.) Ay, sirs but she will none, she gives 
you thanks. 
(Jurist and Nurssg confer in back-ground,. 
1 would the fool were married to her grave. 
Cap. Soft, take me with you, take me with you, wife. 
How! will she none? doth she not give us thanks ? 
{s she not proud? doth she not count her bless’d, 
Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom? 
Jul. [Comes forward.| Proud can Inever be of what 
I hate ; 
But thankful even for hate, that is meant love. 
Cap. ‘Thank me no thankings ; 
But settle your fine joints, ‘gainst Thursday next, 
To go with Paris to St. Peter's church, 
Or 1 will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 
Jul, [Kneels, u. c.) Good father, [ beseech you, on 
my knees, 
Hear me with patience but to speak a word. 
Cup. (c.) Hang thee, young baggage! disobedient 
wretch !— 
I tell thee what—get thee to church o' Thursday, 
Or never after look me in the face: 
Speak not, reply not, do not answer me.— 
[Nurse raises Juviet, and sustains her in her 
arms, C. 
Wife, we scarce thought us bless’d, 
That heaven had left us but this only child ; 
But now, L see, this one is one too much, 
Aud that we have a curse in having her: 
Out on ber, hilding !— 
Nurse. Heaven bless her !— { Raises Jouit, 
You are to blame, my lord, to rate her so. 
Cap. And why, my lady wisdom? Hold your tongue, 
Good prudence ; smatter with your gossips, go. 
£# 2 
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Nurse. I speak no treason. 
Cap. Peace, you mumbling fool! ! 
Utter your gravity o’er a gossip’s bowl: 
For here we need it not. 
ss Cap. You are too hot. 
Cap. (1.) Good wife, it makes me ‘iat day, night, 
Jate, early, 
At home, abroad, alone, in company, 
Walking or sleeping, still my care hath been 
To have her match’d: and having now provided 
A gentleman of princely parentage, 
Of fair demesnes, youthful and nobly train’d, 
Proportion’d as one’s heart would wish a man— 
And then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet in her fortune’s tender, 
To answer—J'}l not wed—I cannot love, 
1am too young ;—I pray you pardon me :— 
But an you will not wed—Look to’t, think on’t— 
I do not use to jest s—Thursday is near ; 
An you be mine, VN give you to my friend ; 
An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die i? the streets ; 
For, by my soul, Vil ne’er acknowledge thee. | Kx it, L. 
Jul, Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, 
[apy CapuLerT crossing lo x. 
That sees into the bottom of my grief ?— 
{Kneels.| O, sweet my mother, cast me not away! 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week 3 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument where Tybalt hes, 
L. Cap. Talk not tome; for PH not speak a word ; 
Do as thou wilt; for I have done with thee. 
[ Breaks amay, and exit, 
Jul, O heayen!—O Nurse, how shall this be pre 
vented ? 
Nurse. Rise; [Raises her. |—’Faith, here it is 5 
Romeo is banish’ d; all the world to nothing, 
That he dares ne’er come back to challenge you ; 
Or, if be do, it needs must be by stealth ; 
Then, since the case so stands, I think it best 
You married with the Count. 
Jud. (1. €.) Speakest thou from thy heart ? 
Nurse. (1. c.) From my soul, too ; 
Or else beshrew them both, poo at 
Jul, Amen! | Crosses fo 1, 
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Nurse. (L.) What? what? 
Jul. (c.) Well, thou hast comforted me marvelous 
much. 
Go in, and tell my lady, Tam gone, 
Having displeased my father, to Laurence’ cell, 
To make confession, and to be absolved. 
Nurse. Marry, 1 will, and this is wisely done. 
[ E’rit, b. 
Jul, (R. c.) O, most wicked fiend! 
Is it more sin to wish me thus forsworn, 
Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue, 
Which she hath praised him with, above compare, 
So many thousand times? Go, counsellor ; | 
Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain, 
VH to the Friar, to know his remedy 3 
If all else fail, myself have power to die. [ Brit, pr. 


END OF ACT III, 


ACT IV. 
SCENE [L.—The Monastery, 


enter Friar Laurence and Paris, r. $s. 


Lau. (1.) On Thursday, sir! the time is very short. 
Pur, (c.) My father Capulet will have it so, 
And | am nothing slow to slack his haste. 
Law, (rR. c,.) You say yon do not know the Jady’s 
mind ; 
Uneven is the course; J like it not. 
Par, (t. c.) Immoderately she weeps for Tybalt's 
death, 
And therefore have I little talk’d of love, 
For Venus smiles not in a house of tears. 
Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous 
gE 3 
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That she doth give her sorrow so much sway, 
And in his wisdom hastes our marriage, 
To stop the inundation of her tears. 
Now do you know the reason of this haste ? 
Lau, | Aside.| 1 would I knew not why it should be 
slow’d! 
Look, sir, here comes the lady towards my cell. 


inter JULIET, L. 


Par. (c.) Welcome, my love, my lady, and my wife. 
Jul. That may be, sir, when I may be a wife. 
Par. That may be, must be, love, on Thursday next. 
ul, What must be, shall be. 
Par, Come you to make confession to this holy father ? 
Jui. To answer that were to confess to you. 
Are you at leisare, hely father, now, [ Crosses to ec. 
Or shall I come to you at evening mass ? 
Lau. My leisure serves ine, pensive daughter, now. 
My lord, we must entreat the time alone 
Par. Teaven shield | should disturb devotion. 
Juliet, farewell. [Maxil, L. 
Jui. Go, shut the door; and when thou hast done so, 
Come weep with me, past hope, past cure, past help, 
Lau. (u.) O, Jaliet! Palready know thy grief. 
Jul. (v.) Tell me not, Friar, that thou know’st my 
grief, 
Unless thou tell me how T may prevent it: 
Tf in thy wisdom thou canst give no help, 
Do thou but call my resolution wise, 
And with this steel Pll help it presently. (rR. c.) 
[Draws a Dagger. 
Heaven join’d my heart and Romeo’s ; thou our hands 3 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seal’d, 
Shall be the label to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt, 
Give to another, this shall slay them both ; 
Therefore, out of thy Jong-experienced time, 
Give me some present counsel, or behold, 
"Twixt my extremes and me, this bloody dagger 
Shall play the umpire. 
Lau, (c.) Hold, daughter, I do spy a kind of hope, 
Which craves as desperate an execution, 
As that is desperate which we would prevent, 
Vfrather than to marry County Paris, 
Thou hast the streugth or will to slay thyself, 
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Then it is likely thou wilt undertake 

A thing like death to free thee from this marriage. 
Jul. (a. c.) O bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 

From off the battlements of yonder tower ; 

Or chain me to some steepy mountain's top, 

Where roaring bears and savage lions roan 3 

Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house, | 

O’er cover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 

With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls ; 

Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 

And hide me with a dead man in fis shroud, 

Things that to hear them told have made me tremble, 

And I! will do it, without fear or doubt, 

To live an unstain’d wife to my sweet love, 
Lau, (c.) Hold, Juliet ;—hie thee home; get thee 

to bed ;— 

Let not thy nurse lie with thee in thy chamber ;— 

And, when thou art alone, take thou this phial, 

And this distilled liquor drink thou off3 

When, presently, through all thy veins shall run 

A cold and drowsy bumour ; 

No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou livest 5 

The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 

To paly ashes ; thy eyes’ windows fall 

Like death, when he shuts up the day of life ! 

And in this borrow’d likeness of shrunk death 

Thou shalt continue two-and-forty hours ; 

And then awake, as from a pleasant sleep,-— 

Now, when the bridegroom in the morning cames 

‘fo rouse thee from thy bed, there art thou dead ! 

Then, as the manner of our country is, 

In thy best robes, uncover’d, on the bier 

Thou shalt be borne to that same ancient vault, 

Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie— 

In the mean time, against thou shalt awake, 

Shalt Romeo, by my letters, know our drift ; 

And hither shall he come; and he and I 

Will waich thy waking, and that very night 

Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua: 

if no unconstant toy, nor womanish fear, 

Abate thy valour in the acting this, 
Jul, Give me, O give me!—tell me not of fear. 

{Gives her the Phtal, 

Lau, Hold ;—get you gone ; be strong and prosperous 
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In this resolve ; Pl send a friar with speed 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 
Jul. Love, give me strength; and strength shall help 
afford.— | 
Farewell, dear father. [ Hxewnt, Friar, 8., Juve, b, 


SCENE I1.—A Room in Cujnulet’s House. 


Enter Cavuxet, L., meeting Lany Capuet and 
NuRSE, R. 


Cap. (u.) What, is my daughter gone to Friar Lau- 
rence 7? 
Nurse. (c.) Ay, forsooth. 
Cap. Well, he may chance to do some good on her! 
A peevish self-will'd harlotry it is, 
Nurse. See, where she comes from shrift, with merry 
looks. 


Eater Juutet, t. 


Cap. (c.) How now, my headstrong? where have 
you been gadding ? 
Jul, (vu. c.) Where I have learn’d me to repent the 
gin 
OF disobedient opposition 
To you, and your behests; and am enjoin'd 
By holy Laurence to fall prostrate here, 
Aud beg your pardon! | Kneels.|~-Pardon, I beseech 
you! 
Henceforward I am ever ruled by you. 
Cap. Send for the County ; go, tell him of this ! 
PH have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. 
dul. cee) I met the youthful lord at Laurence 
cell s 
And gave him what becoming love I might, 
Not stepping o'er the bounds of modesty. 
Cap. This is as ‘t should be! 
Now, afore heaven, this reverend holy friar, 
All our whole city is much bound to him. 
Jul, Nurse, will you go with me into my closet, 
To help me sort such needful ornaments [Crosses to 
As you think fit to farnish me to-morrow 2 | 
L. Cap. (x. c.) No, not till Thursday; there is time 
enough, 
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Cap. (1. c.) Go, Nurse, go with her :—we'll to church 
to-morrow. (Krewit Junizr and Nurse, x. 
Go thou to Juliet, help to deck ber up: 
Til not to bed; but walk myself to Paris, 
To appoint bim 'gainst to-morrow. My heart’s light, 
Since this same wayward girl is so reclaimn'd. 
[Excunt, Capuet, u., and Lavy Caporer, k, 


SCENE I11.—Judiet’s Chamber. 
Enter Jurist and Nourse, R. 8. &. 
Jul. [Sitting on a chair in front of her bed.] Ay, 

those attires are best :-——but, gentle Nurse, 
Y pray thee, Jeave me to myself to-night, 
For J have need of many orisons 
To move the heavens te smile upon my state 3 
Which, well thou know’st, is cross, and full of sin. 


Enter Lavy Capu et, Rk. 


L. Cap. What, are you busy? Do you need my help? 
Jul. [Rising.] No, madam; we have eull’d such 
necessaries 
As are behoveful for our state to-morrow 3 
So please you, let me now be left alone, 
And let the Nurse this night sit up with you; 
For, Lam sure, you have your hands full all, 
{In this so sudden business. 
L. Cap. Then, good night! 
Get thee to bed, and rest; for thou hast need. 
{Ju. follows Lavy Carurer lo r., and embraces her. 
—Kreunt Lapy Caruret and Nukss, kr. 
Jul. (n.) Farewell !—Heaven kuows when we shall 
meet again.— 
f have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life ; 
Wh call them back again to comfort me. 
Nurse !—What should she do here? (a. ¢.) 
My dismal scene 1 needs must act alone. 
| { Takes out the Phial. 
Come, phial,— 
What if this mixture do not work at all? 
Shall t of foree be married to the Count? 
No, nv 3—this shall forbid it—[Draws a Dagger |—Lie 
thou there. (c.) 
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What, if it be a poison which the Friar 
Subtly hath minister’d, to have me dead ; 
Lest in this marriage he should be dishonour’d, 
Because he married me before to Romeo ? 
I fear, itis; and yet methinks it should not ; 
For he hath still been tried a holy man.— 
How, if, when I am laid into the tomb, 
I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me? there’s a fearful point ! 
Shall ft not then be stifled in the vault, 
To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in? — 
Or, if Llive, is it not very like, 
‘Phe horible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place,— 
As in @ vault, an ancient receptacle, 
Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 
Of ail my buried ancestors are pack’d, 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
Lies fest’ring in his shroud ; where, as they say, 
At some hours io the night spirits resort ;— 
Or, if I wake, shall I not be distraught, 
Environed with all these hideous fears, 
And madly play with my forefathers’ joints ? 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud ? 
And, in this rage, with some great kinsman’s bone, 
As with a club, dash out my desperate brains ?— 
QO, look! methinks, I see my cousin’s ghost 
Seeking out Romeo :—Stay, Tybalt, stay 1— 
Romeo, I come ; this do I drink to thee.— 
[Drinks the contents of the Phial, 

QO, potent draught, thou hast chill’d me to the heart !— 
My head turns round ;—my senses fail me.— 
O, Romeo! Romeo !— 

| Staggers back, and throws herself on the bed. 


SCENE IV.—4 Room in Capulet’s House. 
Enter Lavy Capuret and Nurse, R. 


L. Cap. (k. c.) Hold, take these keys, and fetch 
more spices, Nurse. 
Nurse. They call for dates and quincees in the pastry. 


Enter Capucrr, 1. 


Cap. SS c.) Come, stir, stir, stir! the second cock 
s ath crow’d, 
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The curfew-bell hath rang, ‘tis three o'clock :— 
Look to the baked meats, good Angelica ! 
Spare not for cost. 
Nurse. Go, Bo, you cot-quean, go ; 
Get you to bed; “faith, you'll be sick to-morrow 


For this night's watching. [ Exit, wu. 
Cap. No, not a whit: What! I have watch’d, ere 
now, 


All night for lesser cause, and ne’er been sick.— 
The County will be here with music straight ;° 
For so he said he would. — 

} hear him near.— 

Nurse !——-Wife —What ho!—What, Nurse! I say 


Enter NURSE, L. 


ae waken Juliet; go, and trim her up:— 
Vil go and chat with Paris ;—Hie, make haste ; | 
Make haste, I say. [ Axeunt, CAPULET, Less Nu RSE, R. 


SCENE V,-~ Juliet’s Chamter. 
Juicer discovered on the bed, in the back-gruund. 
Enter NURSE, A. 8. F. 


Nurse. Mistress '—What, mistress !—Juliet !— 
Fast, T warrant her ;— 
Why, lamb !— why, ‘lady—Fie, you slug-a-bed ! 
Sits in a chair by the bed. 
Why, love, FE say !—Madam! sweet-heart !—why 
bride !— 
What, not a word 7—~You take your penny worth’s now ; 
Sicep for a week: for the next night, I warrant, 
That you shall rest but littl.—Heaven forgive.me, 
Marry, aud amen—how sound is she asleep !— 
} must needs wake her ;—Madam, madam, madam !— 
Ay, let the County take you in your bed 
He'll fright you up, i’faith.—Will it not ae 2 
What, dress’d! and in your clothes ! and down again !—~ 
I must needs wake you; [Rises from her chair, and 
shakes her.) Lady! lady! lady !-~- 
Alas, alas!—Help! help! my lady’s dead !— 
1), well-a-day, that ever } was born !— 
Hof my lord! my lady I~ 
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Enter Lany Capurer, Rr. 


L. Cap. What noise is here ? 

Nurse. O lamentable day! 

L. Cap. What is the matter? 

Nurse. Look !—O, heavy day! 

L. Cap. O me! O me !—my child, my only life, 
Revive, look up: or I will die with thee. 
Help, help !—~call help. 


Enter CAPULET, L. 


Cap. (u.) For shame! bring Juliet forth ; her lerd is 
come. 
Nurse. She's dead, she’s dead, she’s dead—alack 
the day ! 
Cap. Ha! let me see her. Out, alas! she’s cold; 
Her blood is settled, and her joints are stiff; 
Life and these lips have long been separated : 
Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of the field. 
Accursed time ! unfortunate old man ! 


Enter Friar Laurence and Paris, rR. 8. &. 


Lau. Come, is the bride ready to go to church ? 
Cap. Ready to go, but never to return : 
QO son, the night before the wedding-day 
Death hath embraced thy bride: see, there she lies, 
Flower as she was, nipp’d in the bud by him,— 
© Juliet ! O my child, my child! 

Par. Have I thought long to see this morning's face, 
_ And doth it give me such a sight as this! 

Cap. Most miserable hour, that time ere saw 
In lasting labour of his pilgrimage ! 

But one, poor one, one poor and joving child, 
But one thing to enjoy and solace in, 
And cruel death hath catch‘d it from my sight. 

Lau. Your daughter lives in peace and happiness : 
Heaven and yourself had part in this fair maid,-- 
Now heaven hath all.— 

Come, stick your rosemary on this fair corse ; 
And, as the custom of our country is, 
Convey her where her ancestors lie tomb’d. 
The heavens do lower upon you, for some jl: 
Move them not more, by crossing their high will, 
{Solemn Mustc—Curiain slowiy descends. 
BND OF ACT ty, 
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ACT V. 
SCENE L—A Church: Bell tolls. 


Enter the Procession to the Funcral of Jucier, a. v. 8B. 


Splendid Bier, surmounted with while plumes, borne 
slowly along the nave, und rests under the centre arch, 


The Dirge.—Chorus drawn up on each side. 


Rise, Rise! 
Heart-breaking sighs, 
The woe-fraught bosom swell ; 
For sighs alone, 

And dismal moan, 
Should echo Juliet’s knell. 


She's gone—the sweetest flower of May, 
That blooming blest our sight: 

Those eyes, which shone like breaking day, 
Are set in endless night ! 


CHORUS. 
Rise, Rise! &c. 
AIR. 
She's gone, she’s gone ; nor leaves behind 
So faira form, so pure a mind.— 


How could’st thou, Death, at once destroy 
The lover’s hope, the parent’s joy ? 


CHORUS, 


Rise, Riset &e. 
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Thou spotless soul, look down below, 
Our unfeign’d sorrow see ! 

O, give us strength to bear our woe, 
To bear the loss of thee! 


CHORUS 


Rise, Rise! &c. 


[Exeunt omnes, 1, 


SCENE Wi.—Mantua.—A Street. 


Enter Romeo, v. 


Rom. (t.) Uf I may trust the flattery of sleep, 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand: 
My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne ; 
And, all this day, an unaccustom’d spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 
I dreamt, my lady came, and found me dead ; 
And breathed such life with kisses in my lips, 
That I revived, and was an emperor. 
Ah me! (c.) how sweet is love itself possess'd, 
When but love’s shadows are so rich in joy ! 


Enter BALTHASAR, L. 


News from Verona! Riow now, Balthasar ?—~ 
Dost thou not bring me letters from the Friar ? 
How doth my lady? Is my father well? 

How fares my Juliet? That I ask again ; 

For nothing can be ill, if she be well. 

Bal. (1.) Then she is well, and nothing can be ill 
Her body sleeps in Capulet’s monument, 7 
And her immortal part with angels lives: 

I saw her carried to her kindreds’ vault, 
And presently took post to tell it you : 
O pardon me for bringing these ill news. 
Rom, {fs it even 807? then I defy you, stars! 
Bal. My lord! | 
Rom. Thou know'st my lodging: get me ink and - 
paper, | . a 7 
And hire post-horses ! I will hence to-night, 
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Bal (x, c.) Pardon me, sir; I dare not leave youthus + 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some misadventure. 
Rom. Go, thou art deceived ; 
Leave me, and do the thing J bid thee do. 
Hast thou no letters to me from the Friar? 
Bal. (L.) No, good my lord. . 
Rom. No matter; get thee gone; and hire those 
horses. { Keit BALTHASAR, L. 
Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night. 
Let’s see formeans (1. c.) O, mischief, thou art swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men ! 
I do remember an apothecary, 
And hereabouts he dwells, whom Jate I noted 
In tatier’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of ae ; meagre were his looks 5 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones: 
And in his needy shop a tortoise hang, 
An alligator stuff'd, and other skins 
Of ill-shaped fishes: and about his shelves, 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses, 
Were thinly scatter’d, to make up a show. 
Noting this penury, to myself I said— 
An if a man did need a poison now, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him, 
O, this same thought did but forerun my need ! 
As [ remember, this should be the house : 
Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is shut. 
What ho! Apothecary. 


Enter Apotnecary from door, L. C, 


Apo. [At his door.) Who calls so loud? Pi 
Rom. Come hither, man. [APorHzcaRy comes out.] 
I see that thou art poor, 

Hold, there are forty ducats; let me have 
A dram of poison ; such soon-speeding geer 
As will disperse itself through all my veins, 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead. 

Apo. Such mortal drugs 1 have, but Mantua’s law 
{is death to any he that utters them. 

Rom, Art thou so bare, and full of wretchedness, 
And fear’st to die? Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression starveth in thy eyes, 

BY 
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Upon thy back hangs ragged misery : se 
The world is not thy friend, nor the word 6 law: 
The world affords no law to make thee rich; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 
_. Apo. My poverty, but not my will, consents. 

[Exit into his shop 
Rom. 1 pay thy poverty, and not thy will. - ; 


Re-enter APoTHECARY. 


Apo. Put this in any liquid thing you will, 
And drink it off; and, if you had the strength 
Oftwenty men, it would despatch you straight. 

Rom. ‘There is thy gold; worse poison to men’s souls, 
Doing more wurder in this loathsome world, 
Than these poor compounds that thou may’st not sell 
1 sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none. 
Farewell; buy food, and get thyself in flesh. 

[Exit Aporuecary into his shop. 

Come, cordial, and not poison; go with me 
To Juliet’s grave ; for there must Luse thee. (Erit, 1 


SCENE HWil.—The Cloisters of a Convent. 
Enter Friar Jonny, 1. 
John. (%.) Holy Franciscan friar! brother! hoa! 


Enter Friar LAURENCE, R. 


Lau, (c.) This same should .be the voice of Friar 
John. 
Welcome from Mantua; what says Romeo ? 
Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter. 
John. (vu. c.) Going to find a barefoot brother out, 
One of our order to associate me, 
Here in*this city, visiting the sick ; 
And finding him, the searchers of the town, 
(Suspecting that we both were in a house 
Where the infectious pestilence did reign) 
Seal’d up the doors, and would not let us forth, 
So that my speed to Mantua there was staid. 
. Law. Who bare my letter, then, to Romeo? 
John. I could not send it, here it is again, 
Nor get a messenger to bring it thee, 
So fearful were they of infection. 
Law Unhappy fortune! by my brotherhood 
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The letter was not nice, but full of charge 

Of dear import, and the neglecting it 

May do much danger, Friar John, go hence, 

Give me an iron crow, and bring it straight 

Unto my cell. | 
John. Brother, Vil go and bring it thee. = [ Exit, 1. 
Lau, (c.) Now must 1 to the monument alone ; 

Within these three hours will fair Juliet wake ; 

She will beshrew me much that Romeo 

Hath had no notice of these accidents : 

Bot { will write again to Mantua, 

And keep her at my cell till Romeo come. 

Poor living corse, closed in a dead man’s tumb ! [ Hzit, re. 


SCENE IV .—Monument of the Capulects. 


Enter Paris and Page, L., with a Torch and Basket af 
Flowers. 


Par. (.) Give me thy torch, boy: hence, and stand 
aloof. 

Yet put it out, for I would not be seen: 
Under yon yew-trees lay thee all along, 
Holding thy ear close to the hollow ground, 
So shall no foot upon the church-yard tread, 
(Being loose, unfirm, with digging up of graves) 
But thou shalt hear it: whistle then to me 
As signal that thou hear’st something approach, 
Give me those flowers. Do as I bid thee ; go. 

Page. (u.) 1 am almost afraid to stand alone, 
Here in the church-yard, yet I will adventure. [ Kwit, L. 

Par. Sweet flower! with towers thy bridal bed { 

strew. [Strewing flowers. . 
Fair Juliet, that with angels dost remain, 
Accept this latest favour at my hands, 
Who living henour’d thee, and, being dead, 
With funeral obsequies adorn thy tomb. 
The Page whistles, 1. 
—The boy gives warning something doth approach— 
What cursed foot wanders this way to-night, 
To cross my obsequies ? 
What, with a torch | Muffle me, night, awhile. 
ae behind a Tomb, Rr. 8, 6c. 
e3 
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Enter Romano, L., and Bautnasan, with a Torch and 
an Iron Cron, ut. 


Rom. (c.) Give me the wrenching iron, 
Hold, take this letter; early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my lord and father. 
Pat out the torch; and on thy life I charge thee, 
Whate’er thou hear’st or see’st, stand all aloof, 
And do not interrupt me in my course. 
Why I descend into this bed of death, 
Is partly to behold my lady’s face ; 
But chiefly to take thence, from ber dead finger, 
A precious ring, a ring that T must use 
In dear employment; therefore hence, begone : 
But if thou, jealous, dost return to pry 
In what 1 further shall intend to do, 
By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, 
And strew this hungry church-yard with thy limbs. 
The time and my intents are savage, wild ; 
More fierce, and more inexorable far, 
Than empty tigers, or the roaring sea. 
Bal, (4.) I will begone, sir, and not trouble you. 
Rom. So shalt thou win my favour. Take thou that. 
{ Gives him a purse. 
Live and be prosperous ; so farewell, good fellow. 
Bal, For all this same, Ill hide me near this place ; 
His tooks I fear, and his intents I doubt. { Arit, i. 
Rom. (Looking at the Tomb of the Capulets.| ‘Thou 
maw detestable, (R.) thou womb of death, 
Gorged with the dearest morsel of the earth, 
Thus [ enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 
ee to break open the Monument. 
And, in despite, I'll cram thee with more food. 


Re-enter Paris, 2. 5. BE. 


Par, (n.) Stop thy unhallow’d toil, vile Montague. 
Can vengeance be pursued farther than death ? 
Condemned villain, Edo apprehend thee: 

Obey, and go with me, for thou must die. 

Rom, J must indeed; and therefore came I bithere 
Good, gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man 3 
Fly hence, and Jeave me. 

By heaven, I love thee better than myself; 
For I came hither arm’d against myself. 
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Par. 1 do defy thy pity and thy counsel, 
And do attach thee as a felon here. 
Rom. Wilt thou provoke me? theu have at thee, bey, 
Food Jight: Panis jalls, Rn. 
Par. O, tam slain! if thou be merciful, 
Open the tomb, and lay me with Juliet. [ Dies. 
Rom. In faith I will, Let me peruse this face-— 
Mercutio’s kinsman! Noble County Paris! 
One writ with me in sour misfortune’s bvok, 
Ill bury thee in a triumphant grave, 
. [ Wrests open the Monument. 
For here lies Juliet—[x. of the Tomb.J—O my love, my 
wife, 
Death, that hath suck'’d the honey of thy hreath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty: 
Thou art not conquer’d, beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 
O Juliet, why art thou yet so fair 7— Here, here 
Will I set up my everlasting rest, 
And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-wearied flesh. (¢.) 
Come, bitter conduct ; come, unsavoury guide, 
Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
‘The dashing rocks my sea-sick weary bark: 
No more—here’s to my love !~-eyes, look your last: 
| Takes out the poison, and drinks, 
Arins, take your last embrace: (Going tothe Tomé.) and 
lips, do you 
The doors of breath seal with a righteous kiss —- 
[JuL.et wakes 
Soft—-she breathes, and stirs ! 
Jul. Where am 1?) Defend me, powers! : 
Rom, She speaks, she lives, and we shall still be 
bless’d ! 
My kind, propitious stars o’erpay me now, 
For all my sorrows past. Rise, rise, my Juliet, 
And from this cave of death, this house of borror, 
Quick let me snatch thee to thy Romeo’s arms, 
There breathe a vital spirit in thy lips, 
And cali thee back, my soul, to life and love. 
[ftaises her, and brings her jorward in his 
arms. 
Jul. (c.) Bless me! how cold itis! Who's there? 
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Rom. (c.) Thy husband ; | 
"Ns thy Romeo, Juliet; raised from despair 
To joys unutterable! Quit, quit this place, 
And let us fly together. 
Jul. Why do you force me so 2-3 "ll ne’er consent— 
My strength may fail me, but my will’s unmoved— 
Vil not wed Paris ~Romeo is my husband. 
Rom, Romeo is thy husband ; J am that Romeo, 
Nor all the opposing powers of earth or man 
shall break our bonds, or tear thee from my heart, 
Jul. I know that voice--its magic sweetness wakes 
My tranced soul—I now remember well 
Each circumstance--O, my lord, my husband— 
[ Going to embrace him, 
Dost thou avoid me, Romeo? Let me touch 
Thy hand, and taste the cordial of thy lips— 
You fright me—speak! —O, let me hear some voice 
Besides my own in this drear vault of death, 
Or ¥ shall faint—support me— 
Rom, O, 1 cannot; 
TL have no strength ; but want thy feeble aid,— 
Cruet poison! 
Jul. Poison | what means my lord? thy trembling voice, 
Pale lips, and swimming eyes-—Death’'s in thy face. 
Rom, It is, indeed—I struggle with him now ;~- 
The transports that I felt, 
To bear thee speak, and seeithy opening eyes, 
Stopp’d, for a moment, his impetuous course, 
And all my mind was happiness and thee ;— 
But now the poison rushes through my veins ;-— 
T have not time to tell— 
Fate brought me to this place, to take a last, 
Last farewell of my love, and with thee die. 
Jul, Die !—Was the friar false ? 
Rom. 1 know not that, 
I thought thee dead ; distracted at the sight, 
O fata] speed !—drank poison, kiss’d thy lips, 
And found within thy arms a precious grave: 
But, in that moment—O ! | He falls. 
Jul. And did 1 wake for this! 
Rom. My powers are blasted ; 
— Ewixt death and love Um torn, I am distracted ; 
But death’s strongest ;—-And must | leave thee, Juliet’ 
_O, cruel, cursed fate! in sight of heaven— 
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Jul. Thou rav'st; lean on my breast. 
Rom, Fathers have flinty hearts, no tears can melt 
"em 3 
Nature pleads in vain ;—Children must be wretched, 
Jul. O, my breaking heart! 
Rom. She is my wife—our hearts are twined together, 
Capulet, ee 3—~Paris, [ftises again] loose your 
101d ;— 
Pull not our heart-strings thus;—they crack—they 
break. : 
O, Juliet! Juliet! 
ree and dics.--- JULIET faints on Romeo’s 
ody. 


Enter Friar Laurence, k. 8. £., witha Lantern and 
an Iron Cron, 


Lau. Saint Francis be my speed! how oft to-night 
Have my old feet stumbled at graves |! Who's there? 
Alack, atack |! what blood is this which stains 
The stony entrance of this sepulchre? 

Jul. [Lying on the neck of Romeo.) Who's there ? 

Law. (c.) Ha! Juliet awake !---and Romeo dead {-- 
And Paris, too !---O, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance! 

Jul. Here he is still, and } will hold him fast; 

They shall not tear him from me. 

Lau. Patience, lady! 

Jul, O, thou cursed friar! Patience ! 
Talk’st thou of patience to a wretch like me? 

Lau, O fatal error !---Rise, thou fair distress’d, 
And fiv this scene of death. 

Jui. Come thou not near me 5 
Or this dagger shall quit my Romeo's death. 

| Draws a Dagger. 

Lau. |} wonder not, thy griefs have mado thee 

desp rate. 

Voices without. (1.) Follew, follow! 

Lau. What noise without? Sweet Juliet, let us fly- 
A greater power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our intents’ Come, haste away 3 
I will dispose thee, most anhappy lady, 

Amongst 2 sisterhood of holy nuns. 
Voices without. (L.) Which way? which way? 
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Law. Stay not to question; for the watch is coming ; 
Come; go, good Juliet.—{ dare not longer stay. 
| [Exit, a. 
Jul. [ Lying on the Corpse.| Go, get thee hence ; for 
1 will not away.— | 
What's here? a phial !—Romeo's timeless end. 
O churl! drink all; and leave no friendly drop 
To help me after 7—T will kiss thy lips ; 
Haply, some poison yet doth hang on them. 
Voices without. (u.) Lead, boy :—Which way ? 
Jul, Noise again ! 
Then PH be brief. O, happy dagger ! 
{Stabs hersetf. 
This is thy sheath ;—there rest—and let me die. 
[ Dies. 


Enter Battuasar and the Paye guarded—the Prince 
and Attendants with Torches, . 8, ¥. 


Bal. This is the place, wy liege. 
Prince. What misadventure is so early up, 
That calls our person from its morning's rest? 


Enter Caputet and Gentlemen, 8. 8. E. 


Cap. What should it be, that they so shriek abroad ? 
The people in the street cry—Romeo ; 
Some—Juliet: and some-—Paris: and all run 
With open outcry tow’rds our monument. 

Prince. What fear is this, which startles in your 

ears? 

Bal. Sovereign, here lies the County Paris slain ;~ 
My master Romeo dead ;---and Juliet, 
Thought dead before, appears but newly kill’d 

Cap. O me! this sight of death is as a bell, 
That warns my old age to a sepulchre. 


Enter Monracur and Gentlemen, 1. 


Prince. Come, Montague ; for thou art early up, 
To see thy son and heir now early fallen. 

Mon, Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night! 
The exile of my son hath stopp’d her breath: 
What further woe conspires against my age? 

Prince. Look there, and see. 

Mon. O, thou untaught! what manners is in this, 
To press before thy father to a grave ! 
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Prince. Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while, 
Till we can clear these ambiguities, 
And know their spring and head ; meantime forbear, 
And let mischauce be slave to patience, 
Bring forth the parties of suspicion. 


Enter Frian Lavrence, Rk. 


Louw. 1am the greatest. | 

Prince. Then, say at once what thou dost know in 

this. 

Law, Let us retire from this dread scene of death, 
And UH unfold the whole; if aught in this 
Miscarried by my fault, let my old life 
Be sacrificed, some hour before its time, 

Unto the rigour of severest law, 

Prince. We still bave known thee for a boly man, 
Let Romeo's man, and let the boy attend us 3 
We'll hence, and farther sean these sad disasters. 
Well may you mourn, my Jords, now wise toe late. 
These tragic issues of your mutual hate. 

From private feuds what dire misfortunes flow ! 
Whate’er the cause, the sure effect is woe. 


SHE BND 
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She Stoops to Conquer. 


Passion will have its vagaries, but that which is out of nature 
eannot Jong eudare. The public may be drilled for a time into an 
affected abhorrence of every thing that is not far-fetched and polite ; 
but the dramatiat who would be lastingly popular must take mankind 
as he Gnds them: he must draw lis characters from nattre—he must 
btudy their peculiarities and humours, and not disguise them in the 
Unse] and frippery of artificial fife. The French, from whom we 
have derived moch lively cntertainmeat, were the first to set the 
example of sentimental comedy, and Hugh Kelly, the high priest 
of sentiment, ao completely inornlated the English public with the 
infection, that to langh in a theatre wonld bave been as great an 
abomination as ina Qnaker’s meeting. In the height of this rage 
for refiuaement, “She Stoops ta Conquer” appeared at Covent.Gar- 
den Theatre. Its condemnation had been predicted as a matter of 
course by the elder Colman, who caly suffered it to appear on his 
boards out of complaisance to the author and bis numerous friends ; 
and two principal actors resigned their parts, in the dread of aunihl 
lation by nutshells and orange-peel. What John Rull, who only 
wanted a dose of genuine humour to cure him of this sickly taste, no 
sooner felt the inspiring effects of this mirth-moving restorative, than 
his ancient love of drollery revived within him, and Woodward was 
fain to throw off his sult of sablea; for Thalia, who was supposed to 
be dead, was only found to be sleepy, and the goddeas started up 
from her lethargy, all alive and merry. 

The main ineident of this comedy—the imistaking of Hardcastle’s 
house for an inn, 1s 80 broadly ludicrous, that Goldamith haa dis- 
ayer considerable tact in working out its effects, withont running 
are farce aud extravagance. That of the robbery is borrowed from 
the play of Albumawer. The characters are drawn with the easy hu 
mour 60 peculiar to this admirable author; the dialogue hat none of 
that fatse wit which makes every personage in the drama break a 
jest, whether in or out of place. 3t is fullof whim and sprightliness, 
and always appropriate. 

Tony Larbpkia isa character that we occasionally meet with in 
real lite, He is a spoiled child, an illiterate booby, with just suffi- 
cient wit to make him a practical joker He thinks it the droliest 
thing in the world to tarn the bonse out at windows, by frightening 
the maids and burning the footman's shocs; to say nothing of throw- 
ing his foolish food mother into hysterics at the thought of a bigh- 
wayman, and draggimg ber through a horse. pond. With him it is 
“aut Ceasar, aut nullus 2" 


“ Better to reign io hell than serve in heaven ;"—~ 


and, knowing his disqualifications fur polished socicty, be would ra 
* 
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ther be the undisputed Jord of the Three Pigeons, than play second 
fiddie ina fashionable drawing-room, 

By onc of these capcices is which popalar players too often in 
dulge, this character descended from Woodward to Quick, who was 
then too humble a member of the corps dramatique to give bim- 
sesf theatrical airs. Qrick, however, surprised bis brethren aud de- 
livhted the public; and he may date his popularity from his very 
original performance of Tony Lampkin, The same remark applies 
to Lee Lewes, who succeeded to Young Marlowe, in consequence of 
Smith, “the airy and the smart,” refusing to play the character,.— 
How galling ia the situation of a man of geniue, whom hard neces- 
rity compels to aubinil to the caprice of players! ‘* Punch bas no 
feeiings,” exclaimed Dr. Johnson; and Churchill, who knew what 
stuff actors In general are made of, bursts forth in a strain of lofty 
indignation at their ignorance and vauily i— 


* Doth it nut move onr anger or our mirth, 

‘Yo see these things, the lowest sons of earth, 
Presume, with self-sufficient knowledge grac'd, 
To rule in letfers, and preside in taste ? 

Row down, ye staves! before these idols fall! 
Let genius stoop to them who've none at all. 
Never will } fatter, cringe, or bend the knee, 
To those who, slaves to add, are slaves to me !/”? 


Young Marlowe, who is a perfect Cymon in the presence of a bigh- 
bred fashionable jady, but a merry ratding rake when he makes love 
to the supposed bar-maid, is eqnally characteristic of the author.— 
Nothing can be more arusing than the casy assumence with which he 
orders about Hardcastle, at Liberty Hall, The warm punch, the 
pig aud pruin-sauce, the shaking puddimy, and the dish of taffety 
cream--the surprise of the old gentleman, who is puzzled to distin. 
geuish the difference between modern modesty and old-fashioned 
tinpudence—bis rage when be finds himself bantered ia bis own 
houwse-and the catalogue of his furniture, are worked up to the very 
highest piteh of comedy. No wonder that She Stoups lo Congiter”? 
was considered a dangerous drama ;—such exquisite humour might 
well startle those who had lavished all their praises on sentimental 
trainpery. The transitien from duiness to wit was tou abrupt, An 
whseasonuable sarcasm is recorded of the elder Coltnan, whe, in many 
respects, was a wala, superficial character, Goldyinith kad expresacd 
rome doubt whether one of the sallies of Tony Lampkin woald be 
relished by the audieuce, When Colman usfeetingly rephed, “ Pshaw, 
my dear doctor! don't be fearful of sguide, when we lave been sit- 
ting alinost (hese two hoars on a barrel of gemporder!” Gotdsmitt 
furgave, but wever forgot, the insult—an tusatt offered to a genius 
that, to Colinan’s, waa “ Hyperion to a satyr.” 

df ever an anthor, whetber considered as a poet, a critic, an histo- 
rian, or a dramatist, deserved the wame of a classic, it was Oliver 
Gokismith, His two great ethic poems, The Traveller and The De- 
serted Village, for sublumity of thought, truth of reasoning, imagery, 
and poetical beauty, fuanly place hun by the side of Pape. The si- 
mile ef the bird teaching ite young to Ay, and that beginning with 
“As sume tall clitt,” have seidom been cqualed, and mever sar 
passed. For exquisite humour and enchagting simplicity of style, 
his prose writings may compare with the happicst effusions of Addi- 
ton, and his Viearof Wakefield though a navel, has advanced the 
eanse of religiou und virtue, and may be read with as wuch profit as 
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the most orthodox sermon or pions homily that ever was penned. —- 
Asa dramatist, he excelled @lé his contemporaries in originality, che. 
racter, and humour, As Jone asa jost taste for Hlerature shall pue- 
val, Goldsmith will rank as one of ite brightest ornamente; tor, 
white he delighted the imapination, and alternately mover the heart 
to joy or sorrow, he (to adopt the langnage of his iastrious friend 
and ardeat adinirer) “ pave ardour to virtue and cenfidence to 
truth.” 

How delightful is it to contemplate bis character as acmant If 
ever there was a heart that beat with more than ordinary affection 
towards mankind, it was Goidemith’s, A tale of woe was a certain 
passport to hus compassion; and he tas given his last guinea te an 
indigent suppliant, wheu he had net another feft to provide for the 
duy that was passtuy, He was 


“To wit, «iman—simplicity, @ child!" 


He had no knowledge of the arts and chieanery of the world, and for 
this be was styled by Sir Jot Hawking “an idiot.” But Sir John 
was Wiser in his gemerition than the children of light: Ads ideas of 
homan excellence never ruse above a deceat caterion and regular 
horns, Vieall that comeermed the adad, be wag a shallow observer; 
and that which he bad not the capacuy to understand, he yveverally 
had the maligmty to tnisrepresent. Efis posthamous merits have been 
suapmed up in his well-known epitaph o— 


* Here fies Str John Hawkins, 
Without his shoes and stockings 2?" 


a rceerd nite sufficient tor such aman. 

To Goldsmith has been imparted a vain ambition to shine in con 
es itis alao said that he regarded with envy all literary fame but 
Hs own. Of Che first charge be was certannly guilty 5 he second ts 
enthedy false, ucless a éransiont feeling of bitterness at seeing pre- 
ferred ment jufenor to his own, muy be construed into euvy. A 
great genius sekdom keeps up his character in conversation: his best 
theuphis, clothed ta the choicest terms, he cammiis to paper; and 
with these his colioguial powers arepnjastly compared, Goidenth 
well knew his consequence in the literary world 5 and his desire to 
maintain it in every seciety often anvelved him in ridiculous per- 
plexities. He would fate have been an adusirable Crichton. His 
ambition to rival a celebrated postarc iuster bad ance very nearly 
cost him his atiins, Fhese eccentricities, attached Co so great a man, 
were Inapifed into iinportances aud be anyply paid the Gex to whick 
genius is anbjeet, by being envied and abused by the dances of his 
dny. Yet he wanted not spirit to resent an insult; and 4 reereant 
booksever, who had pablished an bopudent Gbel upoo him, he chas- 
ted in lusown shop. He was beloved, admired, and mourned, by 
that great corner-stone of religion aud morality, Samnet Jobasou; 
who delighted to set forth his praises while living, and, when the 
voice of fame could not soothe the doll cold car of death, susersbed 
hiy tomb with au imperishable record, This is as it should be: for, 
ext to the glorions reflection of the poet, that bis mind shall ser- 
Vive through succeeding generations, is, that some fricnd who loved 
bun living shall pay him that wibute which gening claims from & 
kindred spirit. 

Goldsmith was a member of the famous literary cinb, that ranked 
ainong ia members suine of the most cimingutshed men of the day, 
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Such an association of intellectual minds, where worldly distinctions 
are unknown—where rank lays down its state, and genius forgets the 
inequalities of fortune, is the highest degree of felicity that human 
nature can arriveat. Sach was the Literary Cinb, which the names 
of Juhuson, Burke, and Goldsmith, have made immortal. 


“ England, mourn !—For never yet 
Time beheld a nobler train; 

Thou bast seen thy glory set,— 
When shall it arise again 7" 4 


Oliver Goldemith was born at Pallas, in the parish of Forney, and 
county of Longford, lreland, November 20, 1731, and died in Loa- 
doa, April 4, 1774. 

Liston’s Tony Lumpkin is his best performance in legitimate co- 
medy ; but itis still tar below the bumour of Bannister’s, Jones is 
too mach of a parrot fur young Marlowe. This character is weld 
played by Elliston, and excellently by Charles Kemble. Dowton’s 
Hardeastie is good; and we question if Mrs. Davenport was ever 
surpassed by her predecessor, Mrs. Green, in Mrs. Hardcastle. 


rr D—G. 


* The Editor. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they 
have seen acted. The Slage Directions are given from their own 
personal observations, during the most recent performances. 


EXITS and ENTRANCES. 


R. means Night; WL. Left; D. F. Door in Flat; R. Dd. Right 
Door ; L.D. Left Deer; S. E. Second Entrance; U. KE. Upper 
Entrance ; M.D. Middle Door. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS. 


R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; B.C. Right of Centre ; 
LC. Left of Centre. 


R. RC. Cc + LC. i. 
#,°* The Reader is supposed to be on the Stage, facing the Audience. 


Costume 


SIR CHARLES MARLOW,-—Gentleman’s old fashioned 
blue suit, camlet fly, and cocked hat. 

HARDCASTLE.—Old fashioned camlet suit, cocked hat, 
and scarlet roquelaure. 

YOUNG MARLOW.—First dress—Dark green coat, white 
waistcoat, pantaloons, and black boots. Second dress—Fa- 
shionable dress suit. 

HASTINGS.—Gentleman’s plain suit. 

TONY LUMPRIN,—Scarlet jacket, flowered silk waistcoat, 
and buff breeches. 

STINGO.—Country coat, red waistcoat, blue apron, and blue 
stockings. 

DIGGORY,-—White country coat, flowered waistcoat, and 
buff breeches. 

MRS. HARDCASTLE.-- First) dress—Broeade sack and 
petticoat. Second dvess--LBrown stuff petticoat, with mud 
on it, and a small black cloak. 

MISS HARDCASTLE.— First dress—White muslin, trim- 
med with lace. Secund dress—Smart coloured gown, and 
white apron trimmed with ribbon. 

MISS NEVILLE.—Blue satin body, and leno petucoat trim« 
med with blue satin. 


Cast of the Characters, 
As performed at the Theatres Royal, London. 


Covent Garden, 1825. Drury Lane, 18%9. 
Sir Charles Marlow Mr. Chapman.... Mr. W. Bennett 


Young Marlow... Mr. Jones ...... Mr. Jones 
Hurdeastle. ..... Mr. Fawcett. .... Mr. W. Farren 
Tony Laumpkin... Mr. Keely... 2... Mr. Liston 
Hastings... 06. Mr. Duruset..... Mr. Vining 
Stingos......+.. Mr. Atkins...... Mr. Bedford 
Diggory ...... . Mr. Bames ..... Mr, Hughes 
Simon... .eee.e Mr. Ryals ...... Mr. Brady 
Ralph. ..... 0.2 Mr. Lewis oo... Mr. East 
Roger oe. eeeee Mr. Mears...... Mr. Sheriff 
Mat Muggins .... Mr. Evans... ... Mr. Eaton 


Tam Twist eee eee Om fg elke Mr. Barnes 
Jack Slang ...... Mr. Norris... ... Mr. Yarnold 


Aminadub, 2.0. 0 6 6 meee ee .. Mr. Walsh 
Jeremy ........ Mr. Heath. .... « Mr. Salter 
Servamt.s...eeee Mr. Hayes. ..... Mr. Honner 
Miss Hurdcastle .. Miss Foote...... Miss Mordaunt 


Miss Neville. .... Miss Jones ..... Mrs. Newcombe 
Maid ......-... Mrs. Boyle...... Mrs. Webster 
Mrs. Hardcastle. . Mrs. Davenport... Mrs. C. Jones 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


ACT 1. 


SCENE L—d Chambex in an old-fashioned House. 
Enter Mra. Harvcastie and Mr. Harncastor, nr. 


Mrs. H. (c.) TL vow, Mr. Hardcastle, you're very parti- 
cular, Is there a creature in the whole country, but our- 
sclves, that does not take a trip to town now and then, to 
rub off the rust.a litte? There's the two Miss Hogys, and 
our neighbour Mrs. Grigsby, yo to take a month’s polishing 
every winter. 

Har. (x. c.) Ay, and bring back vanity and affectation 
to last them a whole year. 1 wonder why London cannot 
keep its own fools at home. Jo my tine, the follies of the 
town crept slowly among us, but now they travel faster than 
a stave-coach. Its fopperies come down, not only as iuside 
passenvers, but i the very basket. 

Mrs. H. Ay, your times were fine times, indeed ; you 
have been telling us of them for many a long year. Tere 
we Hive in a rumbling old imansion, that looks’ for ‘all tlie 
world Jike an inn, but that we never see company, Our best 
visitors are old Mrs. Oddhsh, the curate’s wife, and little 
Cripplegate, the lame dancing-master: and all our enter- 
tiinment your old stones or Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough. I hate such old-fashioned trumpery. 

Har, And 1 Jove every thing that’s old: old friends, old 
times, old manners, allt books, old wine; and, | beheve, 
Dorothy, | Tapping her wider the chin,} you'll own I have 
been pretty fond of an old wife. 

Mrs. H. Lord, Mr. Hardcastle, you're for ever at your 
Dorothy’s, and your old wile’s, You may be a Darby, but 
I'L be no Joan, I promise you. Pm not so old as you'd 
make me by tuore than one good year. Add twenty to 
twenty, and make money of that. 

Har, (c.) Let me see! twenty added to twenty inakes 
just fifty and seven. 

Mrs, H. (..¢.) Is false, Mr. Hardcastle: I was but 
twenty when I was brought to bed of Tony, that T bad by 
Mr. Lumpkin, my first husband ; and he’s not come to years 
of discretion yet. 
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Har. Nor ever will, [dare answer for him. Ay, you 
have taught him finely. 

Mrs. H. No matter, Tony Lumpkin has a good fortune. 
My son is not to live by his learning. 1 don’t think a boy 
wants much learning to spend fifteen hundred a-year. 

Har. Learning, quotha! a mere composition of tricks and 
mischief. 

Mrs H. Humour, my dear; nothing but humour. Come, 
Mr. Hardcastle, you must allow the boy a hittle humour. 

Har. Vd sooner allow hima horsepond. If burning the 
footmen’s shoes, frirhtening the maids, worrying the kittens, 
be humour, he has it. It was but yesterday he fastened my 
wig to the back of my chair, and when I went to make a 
bow, ] popt my bald head in Mrs. Frizzle’s face. 

Mrs. H. And am J to blame? The poor boy was always 
too sickly todo any good. A school would be his death. 
When be comes to be a little stronger, who knows what a 
year or two’s Latin may do for him. 

Har. Latin for him! a catanda fiddle. No, no, the ale- 
nouse and the stable are the only schaols be'll ever go to. 

Mrs. 37. Well, we must not snub the poor boy now, for | 
believe we sha’n‘t have him long among us. Any body who 
looks in his face may sce he's consumptive. 

Har. Ay, if growing too fat be one of the symtoms. 

Mrs H. He coughs sometimes. 

Har. Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong way. 

Mrs. H. I'm actually afraid of Ins Jungs. 

Har. And truly so am 1: for he sometimes whoops hke a 
ee Tony hallomite behind the Scenes, n.J— 

, there he goes—-a very consumptive figure truly ! 


Enter Tory, e. crossing to L. 


Mrs, H. «1. c.) Tony, where are you going, my charmer ? 
Wont you give papa and | a little of your company, lovee ? 

Tony. (1.) I’m in haste, mother, | can't stay. 

Mrs. H. You sha’n’t venture out this raw evening, my 
dear: you look most shockingly. 

Tony. I can’t stay, I tell you. The Three Pigeons ex- 
aa me down every moment. There's some fun guing for- 
ward, 

Har. [ Aside, n.] Ay, the alehouse, the old place, 1 
thought so. 

Mrs. H. A low, paltry set of fellows ! 

Tay. Not so low neither. There's Dick Muggins, the 
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exciseman ; Jack Slang, the horse-doctor ; Litthe Aminadab, 
that grinds the music-box ; and Tom ‘Pwist, that spins the 

ewter-platter. 

Mrs. H. Pray, my dear, disappoint them for one night, at 
least. 

Tony. As for disappointing them, I should not so much 
mind ; but I can’t abide to disappoint my self. 

Mrs: H, (1.) [Detaining him.] You sha'n't go. 

Tony. I will, 1 tell you, 

Mrs. H. 1 say you sha’n’t. 

Tony. We'll see which is strongest, you or I. 

[ fait, 1. hauling her out. 

Har. (c.) Ay, there goes a pair, that only spoil each 
other. But is not the whole age in a combination to drive 
sense and discretion out of door? There's my pretty darling 
Kate ; the fashions of the times have almost infected her toa, 
by living @ year or two in town, she is as fond of gauze and 
French frippere as the best of them. 


Enter Miss Hanncasrie, 1. 


Blessings on my pretty innocence! Drest out as usual, my 
Kate. Goodness! what a quantity of superfluous silk hast 
thou got about thee, girl! I could never teach the fools ai 
this age, that the indigent world could be clothed out of the 
trimmings of the vain. 

Miss i. (c. .) You know our agreement, sir. You allow 
me the morning to receive and pay visits, and to dress in m 
own manner; and in the evening, I put on my housewile’s 
dress to please you. 

Har. Well, remember I insist on the terms of our a agree- 
ment; and, by the bye, I believe Il shall have occasion to 
try your obedience this very evening. 

Miss H. 1 protest, sir, F don’t comprehend your meaning. 

Har. Then, to be plam with you, Kate, I expect the young 
gentleman I kave chosen to be your hucband from town this 
very day. 1 haye his father’s letter, in wiieh he informs me 
his son is set out, and that he intends to follow him shortly 
after. 

Miss H. Indeed! 1 wish I had known something of this 
before. Bless me, how shall ] behave? It’s a thousand to 
one J sha’n’t hke him ; Our meeting will be so formal, and so 
like a thing of business, that I shall find no room for friend- 
ship or esteem. 

He Depend upon u, child, Pl never controul vour 
choice ; but Mr. Marlow, whom J have pitched upon, is the 
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son of Sir Charles Marlow, of whom you have heard me talk 
so often. The young gentleman has been bred a scholar, 
and is designed for an employment in the service of his coun- 
try. Iam told he’s a man of an excellent understanding. 

Miss H. Is he? 

Har. Very generous. 

Miss H. 1 believe 1 shall like hun. 

Har. Young and brave. 

Miss 71, Ym sure 1 shall ike him. 

Har, And very handsome. 

Miss H, My dear papa, say no more. [Nisstug his hand. 
He's mine, V')i have him. 

Har. And to crown all, Kate, he’s one of the most bash- 
fal and reserved young fellows in all the world. 

Miss H. Fh! you have frozen me to death again. That 
word reserved has undone all the rest of his accomplishments. 
A reserved lover, itis said, always makes a suspicions hus- 
band. 

Har, On the contrary, modesty seldotn resides in a breast 
that is not enriched with nobler virtues. It was the very fea- 
ture in his character that first struck me. 

Miss H, He mast have more striking features to catch me, 
1 promise you. However, if he be so young, so handsome, 
and so every thing, as you mention, 1 beheve he'll do stil. 
T think LY have him. 

Har, Ay, Kate, but there is stil an obstacle. Itis more 
than an even wager he may not have you. 

Miss H. My dear papa, why will you mortify one so ?--- 
Well, if he refuse, instead of breaking my heart at his indif- 
ference, I'll ouly break my glass for its flattery ; set my cap 
to some newer fashion, and jouk out fur some less dificult 
adinirer. 

Har, Bravely resolved! [Takes her hands.) In the mean 
time J'll go prepare the servants for his reception: as we 
seldom see company, they want as uch training as a com- 
pany of recraits, the first day’s muster, [Raet, oe. 

Miss H. (co) Lud, this news of papa’s puts me all ina 
flutter! Young, handsome; these he put last; but I put 
them foreinost. Sensible, good-natured; 1 Jike all thas 
But then reserved, and sheepish, that’s much against him 
Yet can't he be cured of his timidity, by being taught to be 
proud of his wife? Yes, and can’t |—But T vow U'm dis. 
posing of the husband before I have secured the lover. 
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Enter Miss Nevit.e, rk. 


i’m gad you’re come, my dear. Tell me Constance, how 
doT look this evening? Is there any thmg whimsical about 
me? Js it one of my well-loooking days, child? Am 1 in 
face to-day ? 

Miss Nev. (c.) Perfectly my dear. Yet now I look a- 
gain—bless me !—~sure no accident has happened among the 
canary-birds or the gold fishes. Was your brother or the cat 
been meddling? Or has the last novel been toa moving ? 

Miss H. No; nothing of all this. [have been threatened 
I can scarce get it out—-I have been threatened with a lover. 

Miss Nev, And his name 

Miss H. Is Marlow. 

Miss Nev. Indeed ! 

Miss H. The son of Sir Charles Marlow. 

Miss Nev. As] live, the most intimate fnend of Mr. Has- 
tings, my admirer. They are never asunder.-—I believe you 
must have seen him when we lived in town. 

Miss H. Never. 

Miss Nev. He's a very smgular character, } assure you. 
Among women of reputation and virtue he is the modestest 
man alive: but his acquaintance give hima very different 
character among creatures of another stamp :-—~you under- 
stand me. 

Miss If. An odd character, indeed ; J shall never be able 
to manage him. What shall | do?) 'Pshaw, think no more 
of him, but trust to occurrences for success. But how goes 
on your own affair, my dear; has my mother been courting 
you for my brother Tony, as usual ? 

Miss Nev. T have Just come from one of our agreeable 
téte-a-tétes. She has heen saying a hundred tender things, 
and setting off her pretty monster as the pink of perfection. 

Miss H. And her partiality is such that she actually thinks 
him so. =A fortune like yours is no small temptation, Le- 
sides, as she has the sole management of it, I’m not surprised 
to see her unwilling to let it go out of the family. 

Miss Nev. A fortune hike mine, which chiefly consists in 
jewels, is no such mighty temptation. Put at any rate, if 
my dear Hastings be but constant, I make no doubt to be too 
hard for her at last. However, 1 let ber suppose that I am 
in love with her son, and she never once dreams that my af- 
fections are fixed upon another. 

Miss H. My good brother holds out stoutly. £ could 
almost love him for hating you soa. 

“y 


row 
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Miss Nev, It is a good-natured creature at bottom, and I’m 
sure would wish to see me marnied to any body but himself. 
But my aunt's bell rugs for our afternoon’s walk round the 
improvements, Allons. Courage is necessary, as our affairs 
are critical, 

Miss H. Would it were bed time, and all were well! 

[ Exeunt, v. 


SCENE Ik.—An Alehouse Room 


Several shabby Fellows with Punch and Tobacco, Tony at the 
hvad of the Table, a little higher than the Weds > a Mallet 
in his hand. Be aan ered. 


All. Hurrea, hurrea, hurrea, bravo. 

first Fel. Now, gentleman, silence fora song: the squire 
is going to knock himself down for a song. 

Au. Ay, a som, a song. 

Tony. Then Vil sing you, gentleman, a song [inade upon 
this alehouse, the ‘Three Pigeons. 


Pet schoolmasters puazle their brain, 
With grarotuar, and nonsense, and learning 
Geocd biquor, | stouthy aiantain, 
Crives penus a better discerning, 
(let thet brag of their heathenish gods, 
Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians : 
‘Pheir quis, and their ques, and ther quods, 
They're all but @ parcel of pigeons. 
‘Voroddle, toroddle, torall, 


When methadist preachers come down 
A preaching that drtuking is santal, 
TUL wager the rascals a crown, - 
‘They always preach best with a shintul, 
But when vou come down with your peuce, 
tor a slice of your scurvy religion, 
I leave it to all men ot sense, 
But you, my good triends, are the pigeons. 
‘Voraddde, toroddiley, toroll. 


‘Then come, put the forum about, 
And fet us bernerry and clever; 
Our hearts and our liquors are stout; 
Here's the three jolly pigeons tor ever. 
Let some ery up woodcock cr hare, 
Your bustards, your ducks, aud your widgeons ; 
But of all the birds in the ar, 
yiere’s a health to the three jolly pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


First Fel. The "Squire has got spunk in him. 
Second Fel. | loves to hear. him sing, bekeays he never 
gives us nothing that’s low. 
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Third Fel. O damn any thing that’s low, I can't bear it. 

Fourth Fel. The genteel thing is the genteel thing a'ter 
all. Jfso be that a gentleman bees in a concatenation ac- 
cordingly. 

Third Fel. Like the maxim of it, Master Muggins— What 
though I am obhgated to dance a bear, a man may bea gen- 
iemae for all that. May this be my poison, if my bear ever 
dances but to the very genteelest of tunes. Water Parted, 
or the minuet in Ariadne. 

Second Fel. What a pity it is the “Squire is not come to 
his own! It would be well for all the publicans within ten 
miles round of him. 

Tony. Ecod, and so it would, Master Stang. I’d then 
show what it was to keep choice of company. 

Third Fel. Q, he takes after iis own father for that. Te 
be sure old Squire Lumpkin was the finest pentleman J ever 
set my eyes on. For windiny the strerght horn, or beating 
a thicket for a hare, or a wench, be never had his fellow. 
lL. was a saying in the place, that he kept the best horses, 
dogs, and yirls, in the whole country. ‘ 

Tony, I scod, and when [’m of age Pll be no bastard, I 
promise you. 1 bave been thinking of Bet Bouncer and the 
muler’s grey mare to begin with. ‘But come, my boys, drink 
about and be merry, for you pay no reckoning.-—-Weil, Stingo, 
what's the matter? 


Fnter Laxnpionn, L. 


Land. (1.) There be two jentlemen in a post-chaise at 
the door, They have lost their way upo’ the forest; and 
they are talking something ubout Mr. Hardcastle. 

Tony. As sure as can be, one of them niust be the gentle- 
man that’s coming down to court my sister.—Then desire 
them to step this may and Vl set them right in a twinkling. 
[katt Lenddord, +.) Gentlemen, as they mayn’t be good 
enough company for you, step down for a moment, and UI 
be with you in the squeezing of alemon. fireunt Mob, nos. e. 

Tony. | Rises and advances, ¢.] Father-in-law has been 
calling me whelp, and hound, this half-year. Now, if I 
pleased, 1 could be so revenged upon the old grumbietonian. 
But then I'm afraid-—afraid of what? I shall soon be worth 
seas hundred a-year, and let him frighten me out of that if 

€ can, 
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Enter Laxptonrn, conducting Mantow and Hasrixes, 1. 
Tory goes back. 


Mar. (1. ¢.) What a tedious uncomfortable day have we 
had of it! We were told it was but forty mules across the 
country, and we have come above three-score. 

HTast. {1 c--Tony and Stingo confer at Table in back 
ground.] And all, Marlow, from that unaccountable reserve 
of yours, that would not Jet us mquire more frequently on the 
way. { ony comes forward, h. C. 

Mar. 1 own, Hastings, I am unwilling to lay myself under 
an obligation to every one I meet! and often’ stand the 
chance of an unmannerly answer. 

Hast. At prasent, however, we are not likely to receive 
any answer, 

Tony. [Wak his pipe in his hand, vw. c.J-—No offence, 
gentlemen. But Tin told you have been inquiring for one 
Mr. Hardcastle, in these parts. Do you know what part of 
the country you are mn? 

Hast. Not in the least, sir, but should thank you for infor- 
mation, 

Tony. Nor the way you came? 

Hast. No, sir; but if you ean inform us—— 

Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the road you 
are going, nor-where vou are, nor the road vou came, the 
first thing I have to inform you is, that you have lost your 
way. a 

Mar. We wanted no information of that, sir. 

Tony. Pray, gentleman, may J] be so bold as to ask the 
place trom whence you came ? 

Mur. That's not necessary towards directing us where we 
are to cro. 

Tony. No offence ; but question for question is all fair, 
you know. P21 ray, wentlenie n, is not this same [lardeastle, 2 
eross-grained, old- lashionell: whim. % al deliow, with an ugly 
face ; a daughter, and a pretty son? 

Hust. We have not scen the gentleman, but he has the 
family you mention, 

Ton. ‘The daughter, a tall, trapesing, trolloping, talkative 
maypole —-—T he son, a pretty, well-bred, agreeable youth, 
that every body is pel of. 

Mar. Our information differs in this. The daughter is 
said to be well bred and beautiful; the son, an awkward 
booby, reared up, and spoiled at his mother’s apron string. 

Tory. He-he-hem-—Then gentlemen, all T have to tell you 
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is, that you wont reach Mr. Hardcastle’s house this night I 
believe. 

Hast. Unfortunate ! 

Tony. 1s a damned long, dark, boggy, dirty, dangerous 
way. Stingo, teil the gentlemen the way to Mr. ‘Hardcastle’s 
{W inking upon the Landlord. |-—Mr. Hardeastle’s, of (Juag- 
mire Marsh, you know. 

| Returns to the Tuble-—lights his hie stands tittering . 

Jand. (n.c.) Master Hardeastle’s! Lack-a-daisy, my 
masters, you're come a deadly deal wrong! When you came 
to the bottom of the hill, you should have crossed down 
Squash-lane. 

Mar. Cross down Squash-lane ! 

Land. ‘Then you were to keep straight forward, ull you 
came to where four roads meet, 

Mar. Come to where four roads meet! 

Tony. [Comes from 1, tac.} Ay ; but you must be sure to 
take only one of them, 

Mar. QO, sir, you’re facetious. 

Tony. hens kee ping to the right, you are to go sideways 
tll you come upon Crackskull Common : there you must look 
sharp for the track of the wheel, aud zo forward, till you 
come to Farmer Murrain’s barn, Coming to the Farmer’s 
barn, you are to turn to the nght and then to. the left, and 
then to the right about again, ull you find out the old 
mil] -—— 

Mar Zounds, man! we could as soon find out the longi- 
tude ! 

Hust What's to be done, Marlow ? 

Mar. This house promises but a poor reception ; though 
perhaps the landlord can accoiimnodate us. 

Land. (ne) Alack, master, we have bat one spare bed in 
the whole house. 

Tony. And to my knowledge that’s taken up by three 
Jodyers already~-[ After a pause, n-which the vest seem di ~ 
concerted. } Lhave hit it, Don'tyou think, Stingo, our land- 
lady could accommodate the gentlemen by the fireside, with 
three chairs and a bolster ¢ 

Flast. (¢.) Damn your fireside ! 

Mar. tc.) And your three chairs and a bolster, say FE, 

Tony. You do, do you ?——then let me see-—-what—if you 
go on a mile further, to the Buck’s Head? the old Buck’s 
Head on the hill, one of the best inns in the whale eartd ? 

Hast. Oho! so we have escaped an adventure for this 
night, ene 
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Land. [Apart to Tony, 1.} Sure, you ben’ t sending them 
to your father’s as an inn, be you ? 

Tony. fApurt to Stingoe.] Mum, you fool you. Let them 
find that out.—{ To them | You have only to keep on straigh: 
forward, till you come to a large old house by the road side. 
You'll see a pair of large horns over the door. That’s the 
sign. Drive up the yard, and call stoutly about you. 

Hust. Sir, we are obliged to you. ‘The servants can’t miss 
the way? 

T. ony. No, no: But | tell you though, the landlord is rich, 
and going to leave off business ; so he wants to be thought a 
ventleman, saving your presence, he! he! be! He'll be for 
giving you his company, and ecod if you mind him, he'll 
persuade you that his mother was an alderman, and huis aunt 
a justice of peace. 

Land. A troublesome old blade, to be sure; but a keeps 
as good wines and beds as any in the whole country. 

Mar. (1. 0c.) Well, it he supplies us with these, we shall 

want no further connection. We are to turn to the nght, 
did you say? 

Tony. (6...) No, uo; straight forward. rir ve step 
myself, and show you a piece cal the way. | Ve the Landlord, | 
Mum. 

Land, (1...) Ah, bless your heart, for a sweet, pleasant 
—damned mischievous son of a where. [ Exeunt, v. 


END OF ACT 1. 


ACT It. 


SCENE L—d Rowan ia Dardcastle’s Llouse. 


Kuter Hanpcaster, followed by three or four awkward 
SERVANTS, Le S. Ep 


iar. Well, { hope you're perfect in the table exercise | 
have been teaching you these three days. You all know 
your posts and your places, and can show that you have been 
used to good company, without stirring from home ? 

All, (i. and t.) Ay, ay. 

Har. When company comes, you are not to pop out and 
stare, and then runin again, like frighted rabbits m a 
wairen, 
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All. No, no. 

Har. You, Diggory, whom I have taken from the barn, 
are to make a shew at the side table; and you Roger, whom 
1 have advanced trom the plough, are to place yourself behind 
my chair. But you're not to stand so, with your hands in 
your pockets. ‘fake your hands from your pockets, Rover ; 
and from your head, you blockhead you. See how Diggory 
carries his hands. They’re a Jittle too stiff, indeed, but that’s 
no preat matter. 

Dige. Ay, mind how T hold them. I learned to hold my 
hands this way, when I was ppon drill for the mibta. And 
so being upon drill—— 

Har. You wust not be so talkative, Digg ‘cory, You must 
be all attention to the guests. You must hear us talk, and 
not think of talking; you must see us drink, and not think 
of drinking ; you nust see us eat, and not think of eating. 

Dive, by ‘the laws, your worship, that’s perfectly unpos- 
sible. Whenever Digvory sees yeating goiny forwards, ecod 
he’s always wishing for a imouthful himself, 

Hur. Blockhead! is not a bellyful ip the kitchen as good 
asa bellyful im the parlour? : Stay your stomach with that 
ee 

Dige. Eeod, I thank your worship, VN) make a shift to 
stay my stomach with a shee of cold beef in the pantry. 

Har. Diggory, you are too talkative. Then if 1 happen 
to say a good thing, or tell a guud story, at table, you must 
not all burst out a laughing, as af you made part of the 
company. 

Dieg. Then, ecod, your worsnip must pot teil the story of 
old Grouse in the gunroom : T can't belp laughing at that— 
he! he! he !—-for the soul of me, We have laughed at 
that these twenty years—ha ! ha! ha! é 4 laugh. 

Har. Wa! hat ha! The story 1s a good one. We nh, 
honest Diggory, you may laugh at that- but still remember 
to be attentive, Suppose one of the conipany should call for 
a glass of wine, how will you behave ? A glass of wine, Sur, 
if you please. [To Diggory.J—Lh, why don’ t you move 7 

‘Digs. Ecod, your worship, 1 never have courage till I see 
the estables and drinkables brought upon the table, and then 
IT am as bauld as a lion. 

Har. What, will nobody move? 

First Serv. I'm not to leave this place. 

Second Serr. I’m sure its no pleace of mine. 

third Serv Nor mine, for sartin. 

Har. You numskulls! and so while, hke your betters, 
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you are quarrelling for places, the guests must be starved ? 
O, you dunces! J find 1 must begin all over again.—[ Beld 
rings, ¥..]—DBut don’t I hear a. coach drive into the yard ? 
To your posts, you blockheads ! I'll go, in the mean “time, 
and give my old friend's son a hearty welcome at the gate. 
ni { Eait, be 
Dig. Zounds! my place is gone clean out out of my 
head. 

First Sere. Where the devil is mine? 

Second Serv. My place is to be no where at all ; so I’ze go 
about my business. | 

[Jeveunt Servants running abaut frightened different 


ways. | 


Enter Servant, with Candles, showing in Marrow and 
HAstinGs, tL. 


Serv. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome. This way. 

Hast. After the disappointments of the day, welcome once 
more, Charles, to the comforts of a clean room, and a yrood 
fire. Upon my word, a very well-looking house: antique, 
but creditable. 

Mar. ‘Phe usual fate of a large mansion. Having fust 
ruined the master by good housekeeping, it at last comes to 
levy contributions as an inn. 

Hust. Ag you say, we passengers are to be taxed to pay 
all these fineries. 1 have often seen a good side-board, or a 
marble chininey-piece, though not actually put in the bil, 
inflame the bill confoundedly. | 

Mar. Travellers, George, must pay in all places.—-The 
only difference is, that in pood mns you pay dearly for lux- 
uries ; in bad inns you are fleeced and starved. 

Hast. You have lived pretty much among them. In trath 
Tt have been often surprised that you who have seen so much 
of the wourld, with your natural good sense, and your many 
opportunities, could never yet acquire a requisite share of as- 
surance, 

Mur. The Englishman’s malady. But tell me, George, 
where could | have learned that assurance you talk of f My 
life has been chiefly spent in a college, or an inn, in seclu- 
sion from that lovely part of the creation that chiefly teach 
men confidence. I don't know that J was ever familiarly ac- 
quainted with a single modest weman-—-except my mother— 
Lut among females of another class you know— 
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Hast. Ay, among them you are impudent cnough of all 
conscience. 

Mar. They are with us, you know. 

Hast. But in the company of women of reputation 1 never 
saw such an idiot, such a trembler; you jJook for all the 
world as if you wanted an opportunity of stealing out of the 
room. 

Mar. (c.) Why, man, that’s because I do want to steal 
out of the room. Faith, I have often formed a resolution to 
break the ice, and rattle away at any rate, But 1 don't 
know how, a single glance from a pair of tine eyes bas total- 
ly overset my resolution. An impudent fellow may counter- 
feit modesty, but UH be hanged if a modest man ean ever 
counterfeit impudence. 

Hast. (noc.) UW you could but say half the fine things to 
them that I have heard you lavish upon the bar-maid of an 
inn, or even a college bed-maker--- 

Mar. Why, George, {can't say fine things to them. They 
freeze, they petrify me, They may talk of a comet, or a 
burning mountain, or some such bagatelle ; ; but to me, a mo- 
dest woman, drest out in all her finery, is the most tremend- 
ous object of the whole creation. 

Hast. Ha! ha! ha! At this rate, man, how can you ever 
expect to marry # 

Mar. Never, unless, as among kings and princes, my bride 

were to be courted by proxy. If, indeed, hke an eastern 
bridegroom, one were to be introduced to a wite he never 
saw before, it might be endured. But to po through all the 
terrors of a formal courtship, together with the episode of 
aunts, grandmothers, and cousins, and at last to blurt aut the 
broad staring question of Madam, will you marry me? Nu, 
no, that’s a strain much above me, | assure you. 

Haat: I pity you. But how do you indend behaving to 
the lady you are come down to visit at the request of your 
father ? 

Mar. As 1 behave to all other ladies. Bow very low; 
answer yes, or no, to all her demands-—Dut for the rest, | 
don’t think L shall venture to look in her face ull I see roy 
father’s again. 

Hast. I'm surprised that one who is so warm a fnend can 
ie so cool a lover. 

Mer. To be expheit, my dear Hastings, my chief induce- 
ment down was to be instrumental in forwarding your happ*- 
ness, not my own. Miss Neville loves you; the family don’t 
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know you; as my friend you are sure of a reception, and let 
honour do the rest. 

Hust. My dear Marlow! But IN suppress the emotion. 
Were 1a wretch, meanly seeking to carry off a fortune, you 
should be the last man in the world I would apply to for as- 
sistance. But Miss Neville’s person is all 1 ask, and that is 
mine, both from her deceased father’s consent, and her own 
inclination. 

Mar. Happy man! You have talents and art to captivate 
any woman. I'm doomed to adore the sex and yet to con- 
verse with the only part of it [ despise. «This stammer in my 
address, and this awkward prepossessing visage of mine, can 
never permit me to soar above the reach of a milliner’s ‘pren- 
tice, or one of the ducheses of Drury-lane. Pshaw! this 
fellow here to interrupt us. 

Fater Wanvcastur, i. 

Hur. (v. €.) Gentlemen, once more you are heartily wel- 
come. Which is Mr. Marlow? Sir, you're heartily wel- 
come. It's not my way, you see, to receive my friends with 
my back to the fire. J hke to give them a hearty reception 
in the old style at my vate. I like to see their horses and 
trunks taken care of. 

Mar. [ Aside.] He has got our names from the servants 
already.{ Te him.] We approve your caution and hospitality. 
[To Hasiied i have been thinking, George, of changing 
our travelling dresses in the morming, 1 am grown confound- 
edly ashamed of mine, : 

ur. [Patting Chairsand Talies inorder tn back growud.] 
1 beg, Mr. Marlow, you'll use no ceremony in this house. 

Hast. I fancy, George, yowre mght: the first blow is half 
the battle. lintend opening the campaign with the white 
and gold. 

Har. [Still busy in back ground.} Myr. Marlow—-Mr, 
Hastings—gentlemen--piay be under no restraint in this 
house. This is Liberty-hall, gentlemen. You may do just 
as you please here. 

Mar. Yet, George, if we open the campaign too fiercely 
at first, we may want ammunition before it 1s over. I think 
to reserve the embroidery to secure a retreat. 

Har, [Puts a Chair between them and sits.]} Your talking 
of a retreat, Mr. Marlow, puts me in mind of the Duke of 
Marlborough, when he went to besiege Denain. He first 
summoned the garrison——— 
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Mar. [Sits rn. c.] Aye, and we'll summon your varrison, 
ald boy, , ; 

fe He first surnmioned the garrison, which might con- 
sist of about five thousand men 

Hast. [Sis 1. c.} What a strange fellow is this! 

Har. Y say, gentlemen, as 1 was telling you, he summon- 
ed the garrison, which might consist of about five thousand 
men 

Mar. Well, but suppose 

Har. W hich night consist of about five thousand men, 
well appointed with stores, ammunition, and other implements 
of war. Now says the Duke of Marlborough to George 
Brooks, that stood next to him-—~You must have heard of 
George Brooks—I’ll pawn my dukedom, says he, but 1 take 
that garrison without spilling: a drop of blood. Se—— 

Mine hat, my good frend, if you give usa glass of punch 
in the mean ume, it would help us to carry on the siege with 
vigour. 

diar. Punch, sir? 

Mar, Yes, si, panch., A glass of warm punch, after our 
journey, will be comfortable. ‘This is Liberty- hall, you know. 

Har. . and goes t.] Here’s a cup, sit, 

Mar. { Aside.} So this fellow, in his Laberty-hall, will only 
let us have just what he pleases. 

Har, [Taking the enp aed drines.| 1 hepe you'll find it to 
your mind. 1 have prepared it with my own ‘hands, aud I 
believe you’ll own the Epes ent aie tolerable. Will you 
be so good as to pledge me, sir! Here, Mr. Marlow, bere ts 
to our better acquaintance. [| Drinks. 

Mar, | Astde.| A very impudent fellow this? but he’s a 
character, and Vl humour him a little. Sir, my service to 
you. [ Drinks. 

Hast. [ Aside.] 1 see this fellow wants to give us lis com- 
pany, ond forgets that he’s an inkeeper, before he has learn- 
ed to be a gentleman. 

Mar, From the excellence of your cup, my old frend, 1 
suppose you have a good deal of business in this part of the 
country. Warm work, now and then, at elections, I suppose. 

Har. No, sit, | have long given that work over. 

Hast. So, then, you have. no turn for polities, [ find? 

Har. W hy. no, sit, there was a time, indeed, when 1 frett- 
ed myself about the mistakes of covernment, hike other peo- 
ple; but finding myself every day ¢ grow more angry, and the 
government no better. I left it to Tend itself. ar, My s€r- 
vice to you. [ Drinks. 
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Hast. So that, with eating above stairs, and drinking be- 
low, with receiving your friends within, amusing them with- 
out, you lead a good, pleasant, bustling life of it. 

Her. 1 do stir about a great deal, that’s certain. Half 
the differences of the parish are adjusted in this very parlour. 

Mar. [After drinking.} And you have an argument in 
ay cup, old gentleman, better than any in Westminster- 
1a 

Har. Ay, youug gentleman, that, and a little philosophy. 

Mar. { Aside.] Well, this is the first time I ever heard of 
an inkeeper's philosophy. 

flast. So, then, like, an experienced general, you attack 
them on every quarter. | If you find their reason manageable 
you attack it with your philosophy ; if you find they have no 
reason, you attack them with this. Here's your health, my 
philosopher. | Drinks. 

Har, Good, very good, thank you; ha! ha! our gene- 
ralship puts me in mind of Prince Eugene, when he fought 
the Turks at the battle of Belgrade. You shall hear. 

Mar. Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I think it’s almost 
time to talk about supper. What has your philosophy pot in 
the house for supper? 

Har. For supper, sir? [ Hees] Was ever such a request 
made to a man in his own house! [ Aside. 

Mar. Yes, sir, supper, sir; I begin to feel an appetite, 1] 
shall make devilish work to-night in the larder, I promise 
you. 

[Pushes Hardcastle away, and tays his legs tn his Chair, 

Har. [Stands amazed 1, ¢. Aside.|] Such a ‘brazen dog sure 
never my eyes beheld [To Martow.| Why, really, sir, as for 
supper, [ can’t well tell, My Dorothy and the cook-maid 
settle these things between them. I Jeave these kind of things 
entirely to them. 

Mar. You do, do you! 

Har. Entirely. By-the-bye, 1 beheve they are in actual 
consultation upon what's for supper this moment in the kitchen. 

Mar. Then 1 beg they'll admit me as one of their privy 
council, It’s a way ] have got. When J travel, J always 
chuse to regulate iny own supper. Let the cook be called. 
No offence, I hope, sir? 

Har. O no, sir, none in the least: yet I don’t know how , 
our Bridget, the cook- maid, is not very communicative wpon 
these occations. . Should we send for her, she might zen us 
all out of the house. 
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Hast. Let’s see the list of the larder then. TI ask it asa 
favour. I always match my appetite to my bill of fare. 

Mar. [To Hardeastle, who looks at them with surprise. ] 
Sir, he’s very right, and it’s my way too. 

Har, Sir, you have a right to command here.—-Here, 
Roger, bring us the bill of fare for to- night’s supper.« J be- 
heve its drawn out. Your manner, Mr. “Hastings, puts me in 
mind of my uncle, Colonel Gunthorp. lt was a saying of 
his, that no man was sure of his supper tll he had eaten it. 


Enter Rocen with a bill of fare, 1. 


Hlast. [Aside.} A] upon the ligh ropes! Jhs uncle a 
colonel—we shall soon hear of his mother being a justice of 
the peace. But let’s hear the bill of fare. [ E:viz, Roger, le 

Mar. f Per usiny a What's here? For the first course, for 
the second course, for the dessert! The devil, sir, do you 
think we have brought down the whole joiners company, or 
the corporation of Bedford ? two or three little things, clean 
and comfortable, will do. 

Hlast. Vout let's hear it. 

Mar. [ Reuding.| For the first course at the top, a pig's 
face and prune sauce.”’ 

Hast. Damn your pig, I say. 

Mar. Damn your prune sauce, say [. 

Hier, And yet, gentleman, to men that are hungry, pig, 
with prune sauce, 18 very good eating. But, pe intleninin you 
are my cuests, make w hat alterations you please. Is there 
any thine else you wish to retrench or alter, gentlemen ? 

‘Mar. W hy, ‘really, sir, your Inflof fare is so exquisite, 
that any one part of it is hl as pood as another, Send us 
what you please, So much for supper, And now to see 
that our beds are aired, and luggage properly taken care of. 

Har. 1 entreat you'll leave all that tome. You shall not 
stir a step. 

Mar. Leave that to vou; T protest, sir, you must excuse 
me, T always look to these things myself. 

Har, 1 must insist. sir, youll make yourself easy ou that 
head, 

Mar. You see I’m resolved on it.  fAside.] A very trou- 
blesome fellow this, as ever To met with. 

Har, Well, sir, 1’m resolved at least to attend you. | 4stde.] 
This may be modern modesty, but J never saw any thing 
look so like old-fashioned impudence. 

[iienet Marlow avd Hardcastle, x. 

Hast. So 1 find this fellow’s civilities begin to grow trou- 

ce 2 
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blesome. But who can be angry at those pane tas which 
are meant to please him? Ha! what do I] see! Mis Neville, 
by all that’s happy ! 


Exiter Miss Nervi.us, 1. 


Miss Nev. (c.) Nastings! ‘To what unexpected good for- 
tune, to what accident, an I to ascribe this happy meeting ? 

Hast. Let me ask the same question, as I and never have 
hoped to meet my duarest Constance at an inn. 

Miss Nev. (1...) Aninn! Sure you mistake? my aunt, 
my guardian, lives here. What could induce you to think 
this house an inn ? 

Hast. My tnend, Mr. Marlow, with whom 1 came down, 
and 1, have been sent here as to an inn, [assure you. A 
young fellow, whom we accidentally met at a Louse hard | by, 
directed us hither. 

Miss Nev. © ertainly it must be one of my hopeful cousin’s 
tricks, of whom you have heard me talk so often; ha! ha! 
ha! ha! 

Hast. Tle whom your aunt intends for you! He of whom 
I have such just apprehensions ? 

Miss Nerv. You have nothing to fear from him, I assure 
you. You'd adore him if you knew how heartily he despises 
me. My aunt knows it too, and has undertaken to court me 
for him, aud actually begins to think she has made a conquest. 

Hast. You must know, my Constance, | have just seized 
this happy opportunity of my friend's visit here, to get ad- 
inittance into the family. The horses that carned us down 
are now fairued with the } journey, but they’ I soon he retresh- 
ed; and then, if my dearest girl will trust to her faithful 
Hastings, we shall soon be out “of their power. 

Miss Neo. E have often told you, that though ready to obey 
you, I yet should leave my little fortune behind with reluc- 
tance, The greatest part of it was left me by my uncle, the 
India director, and chiefly consists in jewels. I have been 
for some time persuading my aunt to fet ine wear them. 1 
fancy I'm very near succeeding. The instant they are put 
into my possession, you shall find me ready to make them 
and myself yours. 

Hast. Perish the baubles? Your person is all 1 desire. 
In the mean time, my friend Marlow must not be let into his 
mistake. T know the strange reserve of his temper 1s such, 
{hat if abruptly informed ef it, he would instantly quit the 
house, before our plan was ripe for execution. 

Miss Nev. But how shall we keep him ia the deception ? 
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Miss Hardcastle is just returned from walking ; what if we 
persuade hun she ts come to this huuse as to an inn? Come 
this way. [They confer. 


Enter Mantow, pr. 


Mar. (n.) The assiduities of these good people teaze me 
beyond bearing. My host seems to think it ill-manners to 
leave me alone, and so he claps not only himself but his old- 
fashioned wife on my back. They tatk of coming to sup with 
us too, and then, I sappose, we are to run the gaunlet through 
al] the rest of the fannly-——What have we got here? 

Hast. My dear Charles! Let me congratulate you—the 
most fortunate accident !|—Who do you think is just alighted ? 

Mar, Cannot guess. 

Hast. (at. c.) ‘Our mistresses, boy, Miss Haidcastle and 
Miss Neville. Give me leave to introduce Miss Constance 
Neville to your acquaimtance. Happemng to dine in the 
neighbourhood, they called on their return to take fresh horses 
here. Miss Hardcastle has just stept into the next reom, 
and will be back in an tastant. Wasn't it lucky, he? 

Mar. [Aside.} J have just been mortified enough of all 
conscience, and here comes something to complete my em- 
barrassment. 

Hast. Well, but wasn’t it the most fortunate thing in the 
world ? 

Mar. © yes, very fortunate-—a most joyful encounter !— 
But our dresses, George, you know, are in disorder-—-What 
if we should postpone the happiness til to-morrow ?-—T'o- 
morrow at her own house-~-It will be every bit as convenient 
~—And rather more respecttul-—lo-morrow let it be. 

| Offering fo woe, ft. Hastings stops faim, 

Miss Nev. (tt. 5.1.) By no means, sir. Your ceremony 
will displease ber. ‘The disorder of your dress will shew the 
ardour of your impatience. Resides, she knows you are in 
the house, and will permit you to see her. 

Mar. QO, the devil she will! how shall T support it ? Tem ! 
hem! Hastings, you must not go. Your are to assist me, 
you know. I shall be confoundedly ridiculous, 

Hast. Pshaw, man! it’s but the first plunge, all’s over. 
She's but a woman, you know. 

Mar. And of all women, she that I most dread to en- 
counter. 


Enter Miss Harnpceasrir, as retterning from walking, 1. 


Hast. (c.) [Introducing him.] “Miss Hardcastle, Mr. 
me 
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Marlow. Im proud of bringing two persons of such merit 
together, that ony want to know, to esteem, each other. 

Miss H. [ Aside, 1..] Now for meeting my modest gentle- 
man, [After a parse, during which Murlow appears uneasy 
and disconcerted.| Vm glad of you safe arrival, sir—1I'm told 
you had some accidents by the way. 

Mar. { Embarrassed.] Only a few, madam. Yes, we had 
some, Yes, madam, a good many accidents, but should be 
sorry—madam-—or rather glad of any accidents—that are so 
agreeably concluded. Hem ! 

dee [Zo Marlow.] You never spoke better in your whole 
life. Ieep it up, and Vil insure you the victory. 

Miss H. (4.c.) Vm afraid you flatter, sir. You that 
have seen so much of the finest company can find little enter~ 
tainment in an obscure corner of the country. 

Mar. [Gathering courage t.c.] I have lived, indeed, 
in the world, madam ; but I have kept very hittle company. 
J have been an observer upon life, madam, while other were 
enjoying tt. 

fast. [To Marlow.] Cicero never spoke better.—Once 
more, and you are confirmed in assurance for ever. 

Mar. [To Hastings] Hem! Stand by me then, and when 
Vm down, throw in a word ar two to set me up ayain. 

Miss H. An observer, like you, upon life, were, I fear, 
disagreeably employed, since you must have had much more 
to te than to approve. 

Mar. Pardon me, madam, IT was always willing to be 
amused. The folly of most people is rather an object of mirth 
than uneasiness. 

ddast. [To Marlow.] Brave, bravo! never spoke so well 
in your whole life. Well, Miss Hardcastle, 1 see that you 
and Mr. Marlow are going to be very good company. I be- 
lieve our bemg here will bat embarvass the interview. 

Mor. Not in the Jeast, Mr. Hastings. We like you com- 
pany of all things. [To Hastings. ] ‘Zounds ! George, sure 
you won't go! Plow can you leave us ? 

Hast. Our presence will but spoil conversation ; so we'll 
retire to the next room. [To Alurfow.} You don’t consider 
inan, that we are to manage a little téete-a-tete of our own, 

[ Eveunt [ustings and Miss Neville, wr. 

Mar. (no) What the devil shall 1 do? [Aside.| Will you 
please to be seatea, madam? [Gets a echuir, and seis it lny 
her, u.} L say, ma'am—-[ Gets hunself @ chair, and sits, , 

Miss Hy, Sir! 

Mar. Lam afraid, ma’am, J am not so happy as to make 
myself agreeable to the ladies——- 
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Miss H. [Sits, 1.] The ladies, 1 should hope, have em- 
ployed some part of your addresses. 

[She gradually removes her chair across to him. 

Mar, [{ Relapsing into timidity.] Pardon me, madam,—I 
J—I-——as yet have studied—only—to—deserve them. 

Miss H. And that, some say, is the very worst way to ob- 
tain then. 

Mar. Perhaps so, madam. But ] love to converse only 
with the more grave and sensible part of the sex—~But l’m 
afraid I grow tiresome. 

Miss H. Not at all, sir; there 1s nothing T like so much as 
grave conversation myself; I could hear it for ever. Indeed 
I have often been surpnsed how a man of sentiment could 
ever admire those light airy pleasures, where nothing reaches 
the heart. 

Mar. Iv's—a disease—of the mind, madam. In the vanety 
of tastes there must be some who, wanting a relish—for—-um 
—a-—um-— 

Miss 1. 1 understand you, sir. There must be some who, 
wanting a relish for refined pleasures, pretend to despise what 
they are incapable of tasting. 

Mur. My meaning, madam, but infinitely better expressed. 

Miss I. [Aside.} Who could ever suppose this entleman 
impudent upon some occasions! [7o Muarlow.} You were 
going to observe, sit, 

Mar. } was observing, madam——I protest, madam, | 
forget what [ was going to observe. 

Miss H. { Aside.] I vow and so do Ll. [To Marlow.] You 
were observing, sir, that in this age of hypocrisy ,—-something 
about hypocrisy, sir. 

Mar. Yes, madam. Tn this age of hypocrisy there are few 
who upon strict mquiry do not—-a-~a—a— 

Miss 11. 1 understand you perfectly, sir. 

Mar. { Aside.] Egad! and that’s more than I do myself. 

Miss /f. You mean, that in this hypocritical age there are 
few who do not condemn in public what they practise im pni- 
vate, and think they pay every debt to virtue when they praise it. 

Mar, True, madam, these who have most virtue in their 
mouths, have least of it in their bosains. Jiut I’m sure I tire 
you, madam. 

Miss 1]. Not in the least, sir; there’s something so agree. 
able and spirited in your manner, such life and force-—Pray, 
Sir, gO on. 

Mar. Yes. madam, I was saying——-But f see Miss Ne- 
ville expecting us in the next soon. _ f would not intrude fos 
the world. 
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Miss If. 1 protest, sir, I was never more agreeably enter- 
tained in ail my Hie. 

Mar, [ Rises.] But she beckons us to join her. Madam, 
shall I do myself the honour to attend you! 

Miss H. [ Rises.] Well, then, L'il follow. [Exit Marlow, r.] 
—~Ha, ha, ha, ha. Was there ever such a sober, sentimental 
interview? I’m certain he scarce looked in my face the whole 
time. Yet the fellow, but for his unaccountable bashfulness, 
is pretty well too. Tle has good sense, but then so buried in 
his fears, that it fatyues one more than ignorance. Uf I could 
teach him a little confidence, it would be doing somebody that 
Lknow a piece of service. But who is that somebody that, 
faith, is a question 1 can scarce answer. { Ieait, me 


Enter Lony with a jug of ate in his hand, and Miss 
Nevitie Peake 


Tomy. (n ) What do you follow me for, cousin Con? I 
wonder you're not ashamed to be so very engaping. 

Miss Nev. (ac.) L hope, cousin, one may speak to one’s own 
relations, and not be to blame. 

Tony. Cc.) Ay, but Eknow what sort of a relation you 
want to make me though ; bat it won'tdo. LE tell yeu, cousin 
Con, it won't do, so I beg you'll keep your distance, | want 
no nearer relationship. [ fle runs off, L. 8. Be she follows. 


hinter Mars. Harpeasrie and Hasrines, ny 


Mrs. He. (e.) W ell, I vow, Mr. Hastings, vou are very 
entertaining. © There's nothing i in the world 1 love to talk of 
so much as London, and the fashions, though Ll was never 
there myself. 

Hast. (x. c.) Neverthere! Youamaze me! From your 
air and manner, | concluded you had been bred all your life 
either at Ranelagh, St. James’s, or Tower Wharf. 

Mrs. Hf. O, sir, you're only pleased to say 80.—-We country 
persons can have no manner at all. Vm in love with the 
town, and that serves to raise me above some of our neghbour- 
ing rustics ; but who can have a wanner that has never seen 
the Pantheon, the Grotto Gardens, the Borough, and such 
places where the nobility chiefly resort? All J can do, is to 
enjoy London at second-hand. 1 take cate to know every 
téte-a-tete from the Scandalous Magazine, and have all the 
fashions, as they come out, ina letter from the two Miss 
Rickets of Crooked Lane. Pray, how do you ke this head, 
Mr. Hastings ? 
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Hast. F.xtremely elegant and degagee, upon my word, ma- 
dam. Your friseur isa Frenchman, | suppose ? 

Mrs. H. I protest [ dressed it myself from a print in the 
ladies’ memorandum book for the last year. 

Hast. Indeed ! Such a head in a side-box, at the playhouse, 
would draw as many gazers as my Lady Mayoress at a city 
ball. 

Mrs. 11. 1 vow, since, moculation began, there 1s ne such 
thing to be seen as a plain woman: so one must dress a httle 
particular, or one may escape mn the crowd. 

Hast, But that can never be your case, madam, in any 
dress, [ Bowing. 

Mrs. H. Yet what signifies my dressing, when J have such 
a piece of antiquity by my side as Mr. Hardcastle: all 1 can 
say will not argue down a single button from his clothes. 1 
have often w anted him to throw off his great flaxen wig, and, 
where he was bald, to plaster it over, hke Captain Pately, 
with powder. 

Hast. You are right, madam; for, as among the ladies, 
there are none ugly, so among the men, there are none old. 

Mrs. H. But what do you “think his answer wast) Why, 
with his usual gothic vivacity, he said, ] only wanted him to 
throw off his wig to convert it into a tete for my own wearing. 

Hast. Intolerable! At your age you may wear what you 
please, and it must become you. 

Mrs. H. Pray, My. Hastings, what do you take to be the 
most fashionable age about town ? 

Hast. Some time ago forty was all the mode ; but I'm told 
the ladies intend to bring up fifty for the ensuing winter, 

Mrs. HH. Seriously ! “Lhen [shall be teo young for the 
fashion. 

Hast. No lady begins now to put on jewels till she’s past 
forty. For instance, miss there, in a polite circle, would be 
considered as a child, aimere maker of samplers. 

Mrs. dt. And yet my niece thinks herself as much a woman, 
and is as fond of jewels, as the oldest of us all. 


Re-enter Tory and Miss Nevin, 1. 3. B. coguetting ta 
the back ground. 


Hast. (n.) Your niece, is she? And that young gentle- 
man, a brother of yours, 1 should presume ? 

Mrs. H. (w.) My son, sir. They are contracted to each 
other. Observe their little sports. ‘They quarrel and make 
it up again ten times a day, as if they were man and wife al- 
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ready. [Toe them.] Well, Tony, child, what soft things are 
you saying to your cousin ‘Constance this evening ? 

Tony. | Advancing, 1...) I have been saying no soft things, 
but that it’s very hard te be followed about so. Ecod! I've 
not a place im the house now that’s ten to myself bet the 
stable. 

Mrs. I, Never mind him, Con, my dear. Jfe’s in ano- 
ther story behind your back. 

Aliss Nee. (1. ¢.) There’s something generous in my cou- 
sin’s manner. He falls out before faces to be forgiven in 
private. 

Tony. Thav’s a damned confounded——crack. 

Mrs. H. (1. ¢.) For shame, Yony. You a man, and be- 
have so! 

Tony, (1.) Uf ma man, let me have my fortin, Ecod! 
Pi not be made a fool of no longer. 

Mrs. H, Is this, ungrateful boy, all that [im to get for 
the pains | have taken in your education? Vid not } work 
that waistcoat and those ruffles to make you look hke a gen- 
Neman ? 

Tony. Eeod! 1 tell you, V1 not be made a fool of no 
longer, 

Mrs. H. Wasn't it all for your good, viper ?-— Wasn'tit all 
for your yood ? 

Tony. 1 wish'you’d let me and my good alone then. Snub- 
bing this way, when I'm in spints. 1 I’m to have any good 
Jet it come of itself; not to keep dinging i, dinging it into 
One so. . 

Mrs. H. Vhat's false; J never see you when you're in 
spirits. No, ‘Tony, you then go to the alehouse or kennel. 
Um never to be delighted with your agreeable, wild notes, 
unfecling monster ! 

Tony. Beod! manma, your own notes are the wildest of 
the two. 

Mrs. HM, [Gres ta Hastings, a. C. ved pretends to weep, | 
Was ever the like! But LT see he wants to break my heart, | 
see he does, [Tony winks at Hastings. 

Jlast. Dear madam, permit we to tecture the young gen- 
Hleman a litte. 1'm certaim Po ean persuade hen to his duty. 

Mrs. Ht. (1.) Well! f must retire. Come. Constance, 
my love. You see, Mr. Hastings, the wretchedness of my 
situation : was ever poor woman su plagued with a dear, swect, 
pretty, provoking, undutiful boy ? 

[Exeunt Mrs. Hardcastle and Miss Neville, 1. 

Tony. (ce) Don’t mind her, Jet her cry. 1t’s the comfort 
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of her heart.. I have seen her and sister cry over a book for 
an hour together, and they said they liked the book the bet- 
ter the more it made them cry. 

Hast. Then you're no friend to the ladies, I find, my pretty 
young gentleman ? 

Tony. That's as 1 find ’um. 

Hast. Notto ber of your mother’s choosing, I dare answer? 
And yet she appears to be a pretty, well. tempered girh, 

Tony. That’s because you don't know her as we dtas 1— 
Ecod! I know every inch about her: and there's not a more 
bitter cantanckerous toad in all Christendom. 

Hast. [dside.] Pretty encouragement this for a lover! 

Tony. 1 have seen her since the height of that. She has 
as many ticks as a hare ina thicket, or « coltin the first day’s 
breaking. 

Hast. To me she appears sensible and silent. 

Tonu. Ay, before cormpany. But when she’s with her 
playmates, she’s ss loud as a hog in a gate. 

Hast. Well, but you must allow her a litle beauty—Yes, 
you rust allow ber some beauty. 

Tony. Bandbox! She's all a made up thing, mun.—-Ah ! 
could you but see Bet Bouncer of these parts, you might then 
talk of-beauty. cod! she has two eyes as black as sloes, 
and cheeks as broad and red as a pulpit cushion. She would 
make two of she. 

Hast. Well, what say you to a friend, that would take this 
bitter bargain off your hands ? 

Tony. Anon? 

Hast. Would you thank him that would take Miss Neville, 
and leave you to happiness and your dear Hetsy 

Touu. Ay, but where is there such a friend, for who would 
take her? 

Hast. Lam he. Jf you but assist me, Pi engage to whip 
her off to France, and you shall never bear more of her, 

Tony, Assist you! Ecod! I will to the last drop of my 
blood. Vil clap a pair of horses to your chaise, that shall 
trundle you off in a twinkling, and may be get you part of ber 
fortin beside, in jewels, that you little dream of. 

Hast. My dear ‘squire, this looks hike a lad of spirit. 

Tony, Come slong then, and you shall see more of my 
spirit before you have done ‘with me. 

[ Exeunt Tony singing, 1. 


END OP ACT IT. 
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ACT Ill. 
SCENE I.—-A Reom in Hurdcustle’s House. 


Enter Wanpcasthe, Rr. 


Har. (c.) What could my old friend, Sir Charles, mean 
by recommending his son as the modestest young man in town ? 
‘To me he appears the most impudent piece of brass that ever 
spoke with a tonzuc. De has taken possession of the: easy 
chair by the fireside already. He took off his boots in the 
parlour, and desired me to see them taken care ot. «I’m de- 
siraus to know how his impudence affects my daughter.—She 
will certainly be shocked at it. 


Enter Miss Harncastie, plainly dressed, i. 


Well, my Kate, I see you have changed your dress as I bid 
you: and yet, I believe, there was no great oceasion. 

Miss H. (c.) I find such a pleasure, sir, in obeying your 
commands, that { take care to observe them without ever de- 
bating their propriety. 

far, And yet, Kate, I sometimes give you some cause, 
particularly when 1 recommended my modest gentleman to 
you as a lover to-day. 

Miss H. You taught me to expect something extraordinary, 
and | find the orginal exceeds the description. 

Har, IT was never so surprised in my hfe! He has quite 
confounded all my faculties ! 

Miss H, I never saw any thing like it: and a man of the 
world too ! | 

Har. Ay, he learned it all abroad.—-What a fool was I, 
to think a young man could learn modesty by travelling. 
He might as soon learn wit at a masquerade. 

Miss T?. It seems all natural to him. 

Har. A good deal assisted by bad company and a French 
dancing-master. 

Miss H. Sure you mistake, papa! a French dancing-master 
could never have taught him that timid look—that awkward 
address—-that bashful manner 

Har. Whose look? whose manner, child? 

Miss 2. Mr. Marlow’s: his mauvaise honze, his timidity, 
struck meat the first sight. 

Har. Then your first sight deceived you; for I think him 
one of the most brazen first-sights that ever astemished my 
BAUBCS, 
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Miss H, Sure, sir, you rally? I never saw any one so 
modest. 

Har. And can you be serious? VY never saw such # boun- 
cing, swaggering puppy, since 1 was bern, Lully Dawson 
was but a fool to him. 

Miss 11. Surprising! He met ne with a respectful bow, a 
stammering voice, and a look fixed on the ground. 

Har. He met me with a Joud voice, a lordly air, and a 
familiarity that froze me to death. 

Miss H. He treated me with difiidence and respect ; cen- 
sured the manners of the age ; admired the prudence of girls 
that never laughed ; tired me with apologies for being tire- 
some; then left the room with a bow, and, Madam, 1 would 
not for all the world detain you. {M imicking Marlow. 

Har. Tle spoke to me as if he knew me all his life before, 
Asked twenty questions, and never waited for an answer. 
Interrupted my best remarks with some silly pun; and when 
I was talking of the Duke of Marlborough and my friend 
Bruce, he asked if ] had not a good hand at making penn 
Yes, Iwate, he ask’d your father if he was a maker of punch! 

Miss Hi, One of us must certainly be mistaken. 

Hur. In one thing, however, we are agreed—to reject him. 

Miss H. Yes. But upon conditions. For if you should 
find hirn less impudent, and 1 more presuming; if you find 
him more respectful, and | more importunate—I don’t know 
—-the man is well enough for a man—Certainly he has a very 
passable complexion. 

Har. If we should find him so—-—But that’s impossible. 
The first appearance has done my business; 1’m seldom de- 
ceived in that. 

Miss HT. Then as one of us must be mistaken, what if we 
go to make further discoveries ? 

Har. Agreed. But depend on’t 1’m in the right. 


Miss H. And depend on’t 1’m not much in the wrong. 
{ Eveunt, wu. 


Enter Tony, rroming in with @ Casket, rp. 


Tony. Ecod! | have got them. Here they are. My cou- 
sin Con’s necklaces, bobs and all. My mother sha’n't cheat 
the poor souls out of their fortin neither. O, my genus, is 
that you ? 


Enter Wiastincs, R. 


Hast. My dear friend, how have you managed with your 
mother? I hope you have amused her with pretending love 
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for your cousin, and that you are willing to be reconciled at 
last; we shall be ready to set off in a short time. 

Tony. And here’s something to bear your charges by the 
way. [Giving « Cusket.] Your sweetheart’s jewels. Keep 
them, and hang those, ] say, that would rob you of one of 
them. 

Hast. But how have you procured them from your mother? 

Tony. Ask me no quesitons, and Wi} tell you ne fibs. I 
procured them by the rule of thumb. If ] had not a key to 
every drawer mm mother's bureau, how could I yo to the ale- 
house so often as 1 do? An honest man may rob himself of 
his own at any tune. 

Hast. Thousands do it every day. But to be plain with 
you ; Miss Neville is endeavourmyg to procure them from her 
aunt this very instant. Itshe succeeds, it will be the most 
delicate way at least of obtaining them. 

Tony. Well, keep them, ail you know how it will be. 
But | know how it will be well enough: she’d as soon part 
with the only sound tooth m her head. 

Hast. But 1 dread the effeets of her resentment, when she 
finds she has lost them. 

Fony. Never you mind her resentment, Jeave me to man- 
age that. J don’t value her resentment the bounce of a 
cracker. Zounds! here they are. Morrice.—-Prance, 

[Sits ata Table near the jiat.~-Hait Hastings, 1. 


Enter Mrs, Hanocastie and Miss Nevinur, cL. 


Mrs. JI. (c.) Indeed, Constance, you amaze me ; sucha 
girl as you want jewels! Tt will be time enough for jewels, 
my dear, twenty years hence, when your beauty begins to 
want repwurs. 

Miss Nev, (c.) But what will repair beauty at forty, will 
certainly improve it at twenty, madam. 

Mrs. H. Yours, my dear, can admit of none. That na- 
tural blush is beyond a thousand ornaments. Besides, child 
jewels are quite out at present. Don’tyou see half the ladies 
of our acquaintance, my Lady Kill -dayhght, and Mrs. Crump 
and the rest of them, carry their jewels to town, and bring 
nothing but paste and marcasites back ? 

Miss Nev. Bat who knows, madam, but somebody that 
shall be nameless would hke me best with all my Iittle finery 
about me ? 

Mrs. H. Consult your glass, my dear, and then see if, 
with such a pair of eyes, you want any better sparklers. 
{Sees Tony.] What do you think, Tony, my dear, does your 
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cousin Con want any jewels in your eyes, to set off her 
beauty ! 

Tony, [Rising.} That’s as bereaiter may be 

Miss Nev. My dear aunt, if you knew how it would oblige 
ces | 

Mrs, di, A parcel of old-fashion’d rase and table cut 
things. They would make you look like the court of King 
Sulomon ata puppet-show, Beside, 1 beheve IF can’t readi- 
ly come at them. Vhey may be missing fer aught 1 know 
to the contrary. 

Tony. (Cr. ¢.) [Apart to Rirs. Uardeastle.| Then wey 
don’t you tell her so at once, as she’s so longing for them ? 
Tell her they're Jost. 11's the only way to quiet ber. Say 
they are lost, and call me to bear witness. 

Mrs. He feipart ca Teny, ee} You knew, my dear, i'm 
only keeping tiem for you. Sa, uf d sav theyre gone, you'll 
bear me witness, willvou? He! he! he! 

Tong. (ro) Never fear me. Eeod! TH say J saw therm 
taken out with ny own eves, 

Miss New. ¢c.) L desire them but for a day, madam. Just 
to be permitied to show them as relics, and then they may 
be docked up avarn. 

Mrs. HI, [Crosses to c.] ‘To be plain with you, my dear 
Constance, if J could find them, you sbould have ‘them. 
They're missing, ] assure you. Lost, for aught I know ; but 
we must have patience wherever they are. 

Miss Nev. (Hl not beheve it: this is buta shallow pretence 
to deny me. | know they're too valuable to be so shightly 
kept, and as you are to answer for the loss —~— 

Mrs. 14. J on't be alarmed, Constance. If they be lost, 
I must restore an equivalent. But my son knows they’re 
missing, and not to be found, 

Tonu. [Crores hack] That Jcan bear witness to. They 
are missing, and not to found, 1!) take my oath on't. 

Mors. Hi. You ust learn resignation, my dear ; for though 
we lose our fortune, yet we should not lose our patience. 
See me, how calm J am. 

Miss Nev, Ay, people are generally calm at the musfor- 
tunes of others. 

Mrs. (1. Now, | wonder a girl of your good sense should 
waste a thought upon such tram ipery. We shall soon find 
them ; and, in the mean time, youshall make use of my gar- 
nets ti] your jewels be found. 

Miss Nea. (n.) 1 detest garnets. {Tony sits as before. 

Mrs. H. The most becoming things tn the world to set off 
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a clear complexion. You have often seen how well they 
looked upon me. You shall have them. 

Miss Neo. 1 dislike them of all things. You sha'’n’t stir 
---Was ever any thing so provoking, to mislay my own 
jewels, and torce me to wear trumpery ! 

[ hait Mrs, Hardeustle, n. 

Tony. [Rises and runs te her} Don’t be a tool, If she 
gives you the garnets, take what vou can get. The jewels 
are your own already. 1 have stolen them ‘out of her bureau 
and she does not know it. Fly to your spark, he'll tell you 
more of the matter. Leave.me to manage her. 

Miss Nev. My dear cousin ! 

Tony. Vanish. She's here, and has missed ae already. 
Zounds! how she fidgets and spits about lke a Catharine 
wheel ! { fuait Miss Neville, 1. 


Huter Murs. Harncastir, ne (screaming ), 


Mrs. H. Confusion! thieves! robbers! We are cheated, 
plundered, broke open, undone. 

Tony. (c.) What's the matter, what's the matter, mamma? 
1 hope nothing has happened to any of the good family! 

Mrs. Ht. We are robbed. My bureau has been broke 
open, the jewels taken out, and Jin undone. 

Tony. Ob! is that all? Ha! ha! ha! By the laws, f 
never saw it better acted in my life. Eeod! { thought you 
was ruin’d in earnest, ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Hl. Why, boy, ]. am ruined in earnest. My bureau 
has been broke open, and all taken away. 

Tony. Stick tothat: ha! ha! ha! stick to that; IH bear 
witness, vou know; call me to bear witness. 

Mrs. df. T tell you, Tony, by all that’s precious, the jewels 
are gone, and | shall be ruin’d for ever. 

Tony. Sure } know they are gone, and ]'m to say so. 

Mrs. H. My dearest Vony, but hear me. They're gone, 
] Bay. 

Tony. By the laws, mamma, you make me for to laugh, 
ha! ha! L know who took them well enough, ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Tl Was there ever such a blockhead, that can’t tell 
the difference between jest and earnest? | tell you 1’m not 
in jest, booby. 

Tony. That's nht, that's right: you must be in a bitter 
passion, and then nobody will suspect either of us. PH bear 
witness that they are gone. 

Mrs. H. Was there ever sucn a cross-grain’d brute, that 
won’t hear me? Can you bear witness that you're no better 
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than a fool? Was ever poor woman so beset with fools on 
the one hand, and thieves on the other ? 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. Ht. Bear witness again, you blockhead you, and I'll 
turn you out of the room directly, My poor niece. what will 
become of her? Do you laugh, you unfeeting brute, as if you 
enjoy’d my distress ? 

Tony. 1 can bear witness to that, 

Mrs. H. Do you insult me, monster? ll teach you ta 
vex your mother, 1 will, Here, thieves, thieves, thieves, 
thieves ! [ He runs off, 1.5. Be she follows him, 


Enter Miss Hanpcas1ir und Main, l. 


Miss H. (c.) What an unaccountable creature is. that 
brother of mine, to send thei to the house as an inn; ha! ha! 
I don't wonder at his impudence. 

Maid. (c.) But what is more, madam, the young gentle- 
man, as you passed by in your present dress, ask’d me if you 
were the baie taaid ? He mistook you for the bar-maid, madam. 

Miss H. Did he? Then as 1 live I’m resolv’d to keep up 
the delusion. Tell me, Dolly, how de you like my present 
dress? Don’t you think | look something hike Cherry in the 
Beaux Stratagem ! 

Maid. It’s the dress, madam, that every lady wears in the 
country, but when she visits or receives company. 

Miss H. And are you sure he does not remember my face 
or person ? 

Haid, Certain of it. 

Miss H. 1 vow I thought so; for though we spoke for some 
time together, yet his fears were such that he never once look- 
ed up during the interview. 

Maid. But what de you hope for from keeping him in his 
rnistake 7 

Miss H. In the first place, I shall be seen, and that is no 
eh advantage to a gir] who brings her face to market. Then 

I shall perhaps make an acquaintance, and that’s no small 
victory gained over one, who never addresses any but the 

vilest of her sex. But my chief aim is, to take my gentleman 
off his guard, and, hke an invincible champion of romance, 
examine the giant's force before I offer to combat. 

Maid. But are you sure you can act your part, and dis- 
guise your voice so that he may mistake that, as he has al- 
ready mistaken your person ? 

Miss H. Never fear me. 1 think I have got the true bar 
cant—Did your honour call ee aes the Lion there—-Pipes 
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and tobacco for the Angel—The Lamb has been outrageous 
this half hour. | 
Muid. It will do, madam. But he’s here. [Eait, 1. 


Enter Martow, lL. 


Mar. What a bawling in every part of the house! Ihave 
scarce a moment's repose. If 1 go to the best room, there I 
find my host and his story. If] fly to the gallery, there we 
have iny hostess with her courtesy down to the ground, J 
have at last got a moment to myscl!, and now for recollection, 

{ Wadks and muses. 

Miss H. [Following him about.) Did you call, sir? did 
your honour call ? 

Mar. [ Musing.] As for Miss Hardcastle, she’s too grave 
and. sentimental for me. 

Miss H. Did your honour call? 

[Ske still places herself before him, he turns away. 

Mar, No, child. [ Musing.] Besides, from the glimpse I 
had of her, I think she squints. 

Miss H. 1am sure, sir, | heard the bell ring. 

Mar. No, no. [ Musing.| I have pleased my father, how- 
ever, by coming down, and I'll to-morrow please myself by 
returning. [ Taking out |. tablets and perusing. 

Miss H, Perhaps the other gentleman called, sir. ) 

Mar. No, no, T tell you. [looks fault in her face] Yes, 
child, I think I did call. I] wanted-~—! wanted-——I vow, child, 
you are vastly handsome. 

Miss H. O, la, sir, you'll make one ashamed. 

Mar. Never saw a more sprightly, malicious eye.— Yes, 
yes, my dear | did call. Ilave you got any of your—a— 
what d’ye call it, in the house ? 

Miss H. No, sir, we have been out of that these ten days. 

Mar. One may call in this house. I find, to very little pur- 
pose. Suppose | should cal) for a taste, just by way of trial, 
to the nectar of your lips; perhaps I might be disappointed in 
that too. 

Miss H. Nectar! nectar! that’s a bquor there's no call for 
in these parts. French I suppose. We keep no French 
wines here, sir. 

Mar. Of true English growth, I assure vou. 

Miss H. Then it’s odd I should not know it. We brew 
all sorts of wines in this house, and I have lived here these 
eighteen years. 

Mar, Eighteen years! Why one would think, child, you 
kept the bar before you were bern. How old are you? 
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Miss H. O, sir, 1 must not tell my age. They say women 
and music should never be dated. 

Mar, To guess at this distance, you can’t be much above 
forty. [Approaching.] Yet nearer, I don’t think so much. 
[ Approaching.] By coming close to some women they look 
younger still; but when we come very close indeed---— 

| Attempting to kiss her. 

Miss H. Pray, sir, keep your distance. One would think you 
wanted to know one’s age as they do horses, by mark of mouth. 

Mar. I protest, child, you use me extremely il. If you 
keep me at this distance, how isit possible you and 1 can be 
ever acquainted ? 

Miss H. And who wants to be acquainted with yon? I want 
no such acquaintance, not ], I’m sure you did not treat 
Miss Hardcastle in this obstropalous manner. 1’ warrant 
me, before her you looked dashed, and kept bowing to the 
ground, and talked for all the world as if you was before a 
Justice of the peace. 

Mar. {Aside.] Eygad! she has hit it, sure enough. [To 
Miss Hardcastle.} {n awe of her, child? Ha! ha! ha! A 
mere awkward, squinting thing, no, no, 1 find you don’t 
know me. 1 Jauyhed, and ralhed her a little ; but J was un- 
willing to be tuo severe. No, 1 could not be too severe, 
curse me ! 

Miss H. Oh! then, sir, you are a favourite, I find among 
the ladies ? 

Mar. Yes, my dear, a great favourtte ; and yet hang me, 
I don’t see what they find in me to follow. At the ladies’ 
club in town, Lam called their agreeable Nattle. Rattle, 
child, is not my real name, but one I'm known by. My 
name is Jenkins. Mr. Jenkins, my dear at your service. 

| Offering to satute her. 

Mess 1#. Hold, sir; you were introducing me to your elab, 
not to yourself. Aud you're so great a favourite there, 
you say? 

Mar. Yes, my dear. There's Mrs. Mantrap, Lady Betty 
Blackleg, the Countess of Cog, Mrs. Longhorns, old Miss 
Biddy Buckskin, and your humble servant, keep up the spirit 
of the place. 

Miss H. Then it’s a very merry place, I suppose ? 

Mar. Yes, as merry as cards, suppers, wine, and old wo- 
men can make us. 

Mis H. And their agreeable Rattle, ha! ha! ba! 

Mar. [Aside.] Egad! I don’t quite like this chit. She 
looks knowing, methinks.—You laugh, child? 
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Hast. I believe the ein has virtue. 

Mar. And if she has, I should be the last man in the world 
that would attempt to corrupt it. 

faust. You have taken case, | hope, of the casket I sent you 
to lock up? {s it in safety! 

Alur. Yes, yes, It’s wate enough. | have taken care of 
it. But how could you think the seat of a past-coach at an inn 
door a place of safety? Ah, numskull! J have taken better 
precautions for you than you did for vourself{———I have 

ffast. What ! 

Slur. 1 have sent it to the Landlady to keep for you, 

Hast. To the Landlady ? 

Mar. The Landlady. 

Hast. You did? 

Mar. Udid. She's to be answerable for its forthcoming, 
you know. 

Hast. Yes, she'll bring it forth, with a witness. 

Mar. Wasn't Lright; J belleve you'll allow, that I acted 
prudently a ah this occasion ? 

Hast. (Aside.] He must not see my uneasmess. 

Mur. You seem a htde disconcerted though, methinks. 
Sure nothing has happened / 

Hast. No, nothing. Never was io better spirits in all my 
lite. And so you left it with the Landlady, who, ro doubt, 
very readily undertook the charge ! 

Mar. Rather too readily Kor she not only kept the casket, 
but through her great prec antion, mas going to keep the mes- 
senger too. [ Janghing | Wal ha! ha! 

Hast. (Laughine.] Hal ha! ha! They’re safe, however. 

Mar. As a PUER i a Miser 's purse. 

Hast. [. Aside. ] So now all hopes of fortune are at an end, 
and we must set off without it. [To Alarlow.| Weill, C anes, 
Vt Jeave you to your meditations on the pretty bar-maad, and, 
[Laughing] hat ha! ha! if you are as successful for your- 
self as you have been for me— 

Mar. What then? . 

Hast. Why then I wish you joy with all my heart. 

[bait Hastings, 1. Murlow sits in the back ground. 





Enter Harocastir, t. 


Har. Tno longer know my own house. It’s turned all 
topsy-turvy. His servants have got drunk already. Vl bear 
it no longer -~~and yet, from my respect for his father, I’H be 
calm. [i 0 Marlow.} Mr. Marlow, your servant. [ Bowing 
«ow.} I’m your very humble servant. | Takes a chair and sits. 
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Mar. Sir, your humble servant. { dside.] What's to be the 
wonder now ? 

Har, 1 beheve, sir, you must be sensible, siz, that no man 
alive ought to be more welcome than your father’s son, sir? 
T hope you think so? 

Mar. 1 do from my soul, sir, I don’t want much entreaty. 
T generally make my father’s son welcome wherever he goes. 

Har. [Rises] i believe yau do, fiom my soul, sir, But 
though Tsay nothing to your own conduct, that of your ser- 
vants is insufferable. ‘Their manner of drimking ts ‘setting a 

very bad example in this house, 1 assure you 

Mar. 1 protest, my very eood sir, that’s no fault of mine. 
of they don’t drink as they ought they are to blame. I 
ordered them not to spare the cellar. I did, } assure you. 
[Calling off 1.) Here, let one of my servants come up. {To 
Hardcastle} My positive directions were, thatas I did not 
drink myself, they should make up for iny deficiencies below. 

Har. Then they have your orders for what they do! Pu 
satistied ! 

Mar. hey had, | assure you. You shall hear from one 
of themselves. 


Euter Suenvant, drunk, vr. 


Mar. You, Jeremy, come forward, sirrah ! what were my 
orders? Were you not told to drink freely, and call for what 
you thought fit, for the good of the house 1? 

Har. [ Aside. ] 1 begin to lose my patience. 

Ser. (1.) Please your honour, hberty and Fleet Street for 
ever! Though [am but a servant, Dm as vood as another 
raan. Vi drink for no man before supper, sir, darame !-— 
Good Hquor will sit upon a good supper, but a «ood supper 
will not sit upon———liccup——upon my conscience, sir, 

[deaity a 

Mar. [Rises and comes forward.| You see, my old friend, 
the fellow is as drunk as he possibly can be; 1 don’t know 
what you'd have more, unless you'd have the poor devil soused 
in a beer-barrel. 

Har, Zounds! He'll drive me distracted if 1 contain my- 
self any longer. Mr. Marlow, sir, f have subnatted to your 
Insolence for more than four hours, and | see no hkelihoad 
of its coming toan end. I’m now resolved to be master 
here, sir, and I desire that you and your drunken pack may 
leave my house directly. 

Mur. Leave your house! Sure you jest, my good friend 
What, when I’m doing what I can to please you? 
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Har. 1 tell you, sir, you don’t please me; so | desire 
you'll leave my house. 

Mar. (x. ¢.) Sure you cannot be serious? At this time 
of night, and such a night! You only mean to banter me ? 

Hur. (x.) L tell you sir, Vim Serious ; and now that my 

assions are roused, | say this house is mine, sir, this house 
1g mine, and 1 command you to leave it directly. 

Mar. Isha'n’t stra step, ] assure you. [Jn a@ serious 
tone. | ‘This your house, fellow! it’s my house. This is my 
house. Mine while 1 chuse to stay. What right have you 
to bid me leave this house, sir? | never met with such im- 
pudence, curse me, never in wy whole lite befare. 

Har. Nor 1, confound me uf ever Pid. Yo come to my 
house to call far what he hikes, to tura me out of my own 
chair, to insult the family, to order his servants to get drunk, 
and then to tell me, this house is mine, sir, By all that’s 
impudent, it makes ie laugh. Ha! ba! ba! Pray, sir, 
[ Buatering,] as you take the house, what think you of tak- 
ing the rest of the furniture ! ‘There's a pair of silver candle- 
sticks, and there are a set of prints too. What think you of 
The Rake’s Progress for your own apartment ! } 

Mar. Bring me your bill, 1 say; and [ll leave you and 
your infernal house directly. 

Har. ‘Then there’s a mahogany table, that you may see 
your face tn. 

Mar. My bill, 7 say. 

Har, 1 had forgot the great chair, for your own particular 
slumbers, after a hearty meal. 

Mur. Zounds ! bring me my bill, I say, and let’s hear no 
more on’t. 

Har, Young man, young man, from your father’s letter to 
me, I was taught to expect a well- bred modest man, as a 
visitor here, but now | find him no better than a coxcomb 
and a bully; but he will be down here presently, and shall 
hear more of it. {Bait, nm. 

Mar. How’s this! Sure I've not mistaken the house ! 
Every thing looks bke aninn. The servants cry, Coming. 
The attendance is uwkward: the bar-maid too to attend us, 
But she's here, and will further inform me,— Whither so fast, 
child? A word with you. 


Enter Missy Hanncas ter, tL. 


Miss H. Let it be short then. I’m in a hurry. 
Mur. (c.) Pray, child, answer me one question. What 
are you, and what may your business in this house be? 
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Miss H. A relation of the family, sir. 

Mar. What! A poor relation ! 

Miss H. Yes, sir. A poor relation appointed to keep the 
keys, and to sec that the guests want nothing in my power to 
give them. 

Mar, That is, you act as the barmaid of this inn? 

Miss H. Inn! O law—What brought that in your head ? 
One of the best fanuhes in the country keep aninn! { Laugh- 
ing.] Ha! hal ha! old Mr. Hardeastle’s house an mo! 

Mar. My. Hardeastle’s house! Is this house Mr, Hard- 
castle's house, child 7 

Miss Hf. Ay, sure. Whose else should it be ? 

Mar, So then all’s out, and Y have been danmably impns- 
edon. , confound iy stupid head! [ shall be laughed at 
over the whole town. JT shall be stack up in caricatures im 
all the print shops.— “Phe Dullissimo Maccaron! ‘To mis- 
take this house of all others for an inn, aod my father's old 
fneod for an inn-keeper. What a swaggering puppy must 
he take me for, Whata silly puppy do | find myself. There 
again, may J be banged, my dear, but 1 mistook you fox the 
barmaid. 

Miss {f. Dear me! Dear me! Pm sure there’s nothing in 
my behaviour to put me upon a level with one of that stamp. 

Mar. Nothing, my dear, nothing. But J was in for a hist 
of blunders, and could not help making you a subseriber. 
My stupidity siw every thing the wrong way. f mistook 
your assiduity for assurance, and your simplici ity for allure- 
ment. But it’s over~~This house I no more show my face 
in. 

Miss H. 1 hope, sir, | have done nothing to disoblige you. 
I’m sure T should be sorry to affront any gentleman who has 
been so polite, and sad so many civil things to me. Um 
sure | should be sorry [Pretezding to eru.| if he left the 
family upon my account, Pm sure I should be sorry people 
said any thing amiss since I have no fortune but my char- 
acter. 

Mar. [Aside.}| By Heaven she weeps! This is the first 
mark of tenderness I ever had fiom a modest woman, and ‘t 
touches me. 

Miss H. But ?'m sure my familyis as good as Miss Hard- 
castle’s, and though I'm poor, that’s no great misfortune to 
a contented mind, and until this moment, f never thought 
it was bad to want forfune. : 

Mar. And why now, my pretty simplicity ? 

E 
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Miss H. Because it puts me ata distance from one, that 
if I had a thousand pound J would give it all to. 

Mayr. [Aside.| This simplicity bewitches me so, thataf I 
stay I’m undone. I must make one bold effort, and leave 
her. [Adoud.] Your partiality in my favour, my dear, touches 
me most sensibly; and were 1 to live for myself alone, | 
could easily fix my choice. butte be plain with you, the 
difference of our birth, fortune, and education, make an ho- 
nourable connection impossible: and IT cam never ee a 
thought of seducing stiophenty, that trasted in my honour: 
or bringing mun upoo che, whose only fault was being Lou 
lovely. ney Ae 

Afiss 1. Generous man! J never knew half his merit till 
now. He shail not vo, if | have power or art to detain him. 
Pil stl preserve the character in which I stooped to couquer 
but will undeceive my papa, who, perhaps, may laugh him 
out of his resolution. [ Bait, 1. 

Knter Pony and Miss Neviunr, r, 

Tony. Ay, vou may steal for yourselves the next time: ; 
have done my duty. She has got the jewels again, that's 
sure thing ; but sbe believes it was all a mistake of the ser- 
vats, 

Miss Nee. But, wy dear cousin, sure you won't forsake us 
in this distress. Uf she im the least suspects that Lam goings 
off, 1 shall certainly be locked up, or sent to iny aunt Pedi- 
gree’ s, which is ten times worse. 

Tony. ‘Yo be sure, aunts of all kind are damned badd things. 
But what can | do? 1 have vot you a pair of horses that 
will fly like whistlejacket, aud Pia sure you can't say but I 
have courted you nicely before her face. Here she come, we 
must court a lite more, for fear she pons Suspect Us. 

[They retire up, sit, and srem to fondle. 
Enter Mns. Hanocastre, Rr. 

Mrs. H. (n.) Well, Twas greatly fluttered, to be sure. 
Put my son tells me it was all a nustake of the servants. J 
sha'n’t be easy, however, tl they are fairly marned, and 
then let her keep her own fortune. [Sees them.] But what 
do 1 see! Fondling together, as Tm alive! 2 never saw 
‘Tony so sprightly before. Ab! have | caught you, my pretty 
doves! What, billing, exe hanging stolen glances, and broken 
wurmurs, ah! f They rise and came yor curd, | 

Tony. As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a little now 
and then, to be sure. But there’s no love lost between us. 
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Mrs. H. A mere sprinkling, ‘Tony upon the flame only to 
make it burn Daas. 

Miss Nev. Cousin Tony promises to give us more of his 
company at home. Indeed he sha’n’t leave us any more. 
It won't leave us, cousin Tony, will it? 

Tony. QO, it’s a pretty creature. No, I'd sooner leave my 
horse in a pond, than leave you when you smile upon onc so. 
Your laugh makes you so becoming. 

. Miss Nev. Agreeable cousin! whocan help adminng that 
natural humour, that pleasant, broad, red, thoughtless— 
{ Patting his cheek. j—Ah, it’s a bold face. 

Mrs. H. Pretty innocence ! 

Tony, I’m sure | always loved cousin Con ’s hazle eyes, 
and her pretty long fingers, that she twists this way and that 
over the haspicholls, like a parcel of bobbins. 

Mrs. Hf. Ah, he would charm the bird trom the tree. 1 
never was so happy betore. My boy tukes after his father, 
poor Mr. Lumpkin, exactly, ‘The j je wels, my dear © ‘ongehall 
be yours incontinently. You shall have them. Isn't he a 
sweet boy, my dear? You shall be married to-morrow, and 
we'll put off the rest of his education, like Dr. Drowsey’s 
sermons, till a fitter opportunity. 

Enter Diocony, pr. 

Digg. Where’s the Squire? I have got a letter for your 
worship, 

Leny. Give itto my mamma. She reads all my lotters first, 

Digg. 1 had orders to dehver it into your own hands. 

Teny. Who does it come from ? 

Digg. Your worship mun ask that of the letter itself. 

Tony. L could wish to know, though. 

[ Pasian the leiter and cee Stn ge on ihe 

Miss Nev. {-tside.| Undone, undone! A letter to bim 
from Hastings. I know the hand. If MY ait sees it, we 
are ruined for ever. [ll keep her remployed a little, if f can. 
[To Mrs. Hordeastle.) But J have not told you, madam, of 
my cousin's smart answer Just now to Mr. Matow. We so 
Jaughed—You must know, madam—this way a little, for he 
must not hear us. [ They sit and confer in the back ground, 

Tony. [In the c. of ‘the fore- ground, stild pazing. | A 
damned cramp piece of penmanship, as ever | saw in my hfe. 
I can read your print-hand very well. But here there are 
such handles, aan shanks, and dashes, that one can scarce 
tell the head from tal “To Anthony Lumpkin, Esq.” 
It's very odd, I can read the outsule of my letters, where my 
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own name is, well enough. But when I come to open it, it’s 
all—buz. ‘That's hard, very hard; for the inside of the let- 
ter is always the cream of the correspondence. 

Mrs. H. [Laughing] Ha! ba! ha! Very well, very 
well, And so my son was too hard for the philosopher? 

Miss Nev. Yes, madam; but you must hear the rest, ma- 
dam. <A little more this way, or he may hear us. You'll 
hear how he puzzled him again. 

Mrs. Hl. He seems strangely puzzled now himself, me- 
thinks, 

Tony. [Still gazing.| A damned up-and-down hand, as 
if it was disguised in liquor, [Reading.| Dear sir. Ay, 
that’s that. then there's an M, anda VT, and an S, but 
whether the next be an izzard or an RK, coatvnad me, | can- 
not tell, [ They rise and come Jorw ard. 

Ms IT (nx. e.) What's that, my dear? Can I give you 
any assistance ? 

Moss New. [ Between them.) Pray, aunt, let: me read it. 
Nobody reads a cramp hand better than I. [Twitching the 
feiter from her.| Do you know who it is from ? 

Tony. Can’t tell, exe ept from Dick Ginger, the feeder. 

Miss Nev, Ay, so it Is. [ Pretending to read] ' Dear 
Squire. Hoping that you're im health, as Tam at this pre- 
sent, The gentlemen of the Shake: bag club has cut the gen- 
tlemen of the Goose-green quite out of feather, The odds— 
um---odd battle--- um---long fig hting-—-unn. Here, here, it’s 
all about cocks, and fighting 5 it’s of no consequence--here, 
patitup, putitup. [ Parustine the crumpled letter upon him. 

Tony. But f tell you, miss, it’s of all ans consequence im 
the world. 1 would not lose the rest of it for a guinea. 
Here, mother, do you make it out. Of no consequence, 

[Giving Afrs. Hlardeastle, the letter. 

Mrs. 1. How’s this! [ Revds.} ‘ Dear ‘Squire, 1am now 
waiting for Miss Neville, with a post-chaise and le at the 
bottorn of the garden, but J find my horses yet unable to per- 
form their journey. [Tony goes te the back ground and sits. | 
t expect you “ll assist us with a pair of fresh horses, as you 
promised. Dispatch is necessary, as the hag cay, the hag) 
your mother will otherwise suspect us. Your's, Hasrixes.” 
Grant me patience ! Ishall run distracted ! My rage chokes me ! 

Miss Nev. (c.) Thoepe, madam, you'll suspend your re- 
sentment for a few moments, and not impute to me any im- 
pertinence, or simister design, that belongs to another. 

Mrs. H. [Courtesying rery low. c.] Fine spoken, madam, 
you are most miraculously polite and engaging, and quite the 
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very pink of courtesy and circumspection, madam [ Tues to 
Tony, changing her tone.) And you, you, great ill-fashioned 
oaf, with scarce sense enough to keep your mouth shut—- 
were you too joined against me? But UN defeat all your 
plots in a moment. As for vou, madam, sinee you have got 
a pair of fresh horses ready, it would be cruel to disappoint 
them. So, if you please, instead of running away with your 
spark, prepare, this very moment, to run off with me. Your 
old aunt Pedigree will keep you secure, Pll warrant me. 
You too, sir, may mount your liorse, and guard us upon the 
way. Here, Thomas, Roger, Tigeary ! Pu show you, that 
I wish you hetier than you do yourselves. Fait, x. 
Miss Nev. So, now I'm completely rained. 

Tony. { Rises and adtances.| Ay, that’s a sure thing. 

Miss Nev. What better could be expected trom being con- 
nected with such @ stupid fool, and ater all the nods and 
suns To made han! 

Towy. By the laws, miss, it was your own cleverness, and 
hut my stupidity, that did your business. You were so nice 
and so busy with your Shake-bays, and Goose-greens, that I 
thought you could never be making » bcheve, 


Enter Ulasvinos, te 


Hast. So, str, L find by my servant, that you have shown 
iny fetter, and betrayed us. Was this weil done, young gen- 
tleman ? 

Touy. Ttere’s another. Ask miss there who betrayed you. 
Reod, it was her doiny, not mine. 

Ruter Mannow, 1. 

Mar. So, J have been fmely used here among you. Ren- 
dered oe riven into ib manners, despised, insult- 
ed, laughed at. 

funy, Vere's another. We shall have old Bedlam broke 
loose presently. 

Miss Nee. And there, sir, is the centleman, to whom we 
all awe every obligation, 

Mur. What can To say to him, a mere boohv, an idiot, 
whose ignorance and age are a a protec ton, 

Hast. A poor contemptible booby, that would but disgrace 
correction, . 

Miss Nev, Yet with cunning and raliee enough to make 
himself merry with all our embarrassments. 

Hlast. An insensible cub ! . 

Mar. Replete with ticks ard mischiel. 
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Tony. Baw ! damme, but UH fight you both one alter the 
other—-with baskets. 

Mar. As for him, be’s below resentment. But your con- 
duct, Mr. Hastings requires an explanation. You knew of 
my mustakes, yet would not undeceive me. 

Hast. Lortured as 1 am with my own disappomtments, is 
this a time for explanations ! It is not fnendly, Mr. Marlow. 

Mar. But, sir-—— 

Miss Nev. Mr. Marlow, we never kept on your mistake, 
till it was too late to undeceive you. Le pacified. 


huter Viocony, t. 


Digg. My mistress desires you'll cet ready immediately, 
madam. The horses ale putting-to, Your lat and things 
are in the next room. We areto go thirty mile before morn- 
ing. . [hae ke 

Adiss Nev. Well, well: YU come presently. O, My 
Marlow ! if you knew what a scene of constraint and il-na- 
ture hes before me, (my sure itwould convert your resentment 
into pity. 

Mar. Vim so distracted weth a variety of passions that | 
don’t know what dodo. Forgnc me, niadam. George, for- 
give me. You know niy hasty temper, and should not exas- 
perate it, 

Hast, The torture of my situation is my only excuse. 

Miss New. Well, my dear Pfastings, if you have that es- 
teem for me that Tthink, that} am sie, you have, your con- 
staney for three years will but merease the bappiness of our 
future connection. —Lf-—— 

Mrs. Hi. [WWathin.] Miss Neville, Constance, why, Con- 
stance, | sav. 

Aliss Neo Tm commg. Well, constancy. Remember, 
constancy ts the word. [ batt, 4. 

Mar. {To Tony.) You see now, young gentleman, the 
effects af your toliy. What uaght be amusement to you, is 
here disappointment, and even distress. 

Tony. [firm a receric.| Beod, } have hitat. Its here. 
Your hands. Yours, and yours mv, poor Sulky. My boots 
there, ho! Meet me two hours hence at the bottom of te 
garden ; and if you don’t find Tony Lumpkin a more good- 
natured fellow than you thought for, Pil eive you Jeave to 
to take my best horse, and Bet Bouncer into the bargain, 

| [ Barewnt, n. 
BND OF ACT EM. 


On 
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ACT V. 
SCENE I.—A Roem in Hardcastle’s House. 
Enter Stn Coanuss Martow and Hanpcasrne, ke 


Har. [Laughing] Ha! ha! ha! The peremptory tone 
in which he sent forth his sublime commands ! 

Sir C. And the reserve with which I suppose he treated 
all your advances ! 

Har. And yet he might have seen something in me above 
a common innkeeper, tov. 

Sir C, Yes, Dick, but he mistook you for an uncommon 
inkeeper, ha! ha! ha! 

Har. Weil, Vm in too good spints to think of any thing 
but joy. Yes, my dear friend, this union of our families will 
make our personal fnendstips hereditary ; and though my 
daughter's fortune is but sia 

Sie C. Why, Dick, will you ‘talk of fortune to me? My 
son is possessed of more than a competence already, and can 
want nothing but a ood and virtuous girl to. share his hap- 
piness and imcrease it. Jf they hike each other, as you say 
they do —— 

Hlar, Hf, man! I te) you they do like each other. My 
daughter as good as told me so. 

Sir (. Tout guis are apt to flatter themselves, you know, 

Har, T saw him grasp her hand im the warmest manner 
myself; and here he comes to put you out of your ifs, If 
~varrant him, 

enter Mapnow, t. 

AB. T come, sir, once more, toask pardon for my strange 
conduct. | cau scarce reflect on my isolence without con- 
fusion. 

Har. Tut, boy, a title. You take it too gravely. An hour 
or two's laughing with omy danyhter will set all to nghts 
avain——She H never like you the worse for it. 

Mar. sir, t shall be always proud of ber approbation. 

Har. Approb vation 18 but a cold word, Mr. Marlow aif J 
am uot deceived, you have something more than approbation 
thereabouts. You take me? 

Mar. Really, sir, E have not that happiness 

Har. Come, boy, Um an old fellow, and know what’s 
what, as well as you that are younger. I know what has 
passed between you; but mum. 

Mar. Sure, sir, nothing has passed between us but the 
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Most profound respect on my side, and the most distant re- 
serve on hers, You dun’t think, sir, that ay impudence las 
been passed upon all the rest of the finaly ? 

Har. Impudence! No, Ldon't say that—Not quite im- 
pudence—Though girls like to be played with, and rumpled 
too sometimes. But she has told no tales, L assure you. 

Mar. May I die, sir, if 1 ever—— 

Her. 1 tell you, she don't dishke you; and as I’m sure 
you like her—— 

Mar, But why won’t you hear me? By all that’s just and 
true, L never gave Miss Hardeastle the shghtest mark of my 
attachment, or even the ruost distant hint to suspect me of 
afluction. We had but one interview, and that was formal, 
modest, and uninteresting. 

Har, { Ayide.| Vhis tellow’s formal, modest impudence is 
beyond bearing, 

Sir ©. And you never grasp’d her hand, er made any pro- 
testations 7 

Mar. As Heaven ts my witness, f came down in obedi- 
ence to your commands. — saw the lady without emotion, 
wnd parted without reluctance. LT hope youll exact no fur- 
ther proofs of my duty, nor prevent me fron le muving a house 


in which } suffer so many mortitications. j batt. 
Sor Cy Pua astonished at the aa of sincerity with which he 
patted. 


Har. And I'm astonished at the deliberate intrepidity of 
his assurance. 

Sir C. 1 dare pledge my hfe and henour upon his truth. 

Har. Were comes my daughter, and I would stake my 
happiness upon her veracity. 


Enter Missa Thanocasrhr, ne 


Har. Isate, come hither, child. Answer us sincerely, and 
without reserve ; las Mr. Marlow made you any professions 
of love and affection ? 

Miss H. The question is very abrupt, sir! But since you 
require unreserved sincerity, d think he has. 

Har. [To Sir Charles. | You see. 

Sir C. And pray, inadam, have you and my son had more 
than one interview ? 

Miss if. Yes, str, several. 

Har. oe Six Charles. | You see 

Sir C. But did he profess any attachment 7 

Miss H. A lasting one. 

Sir C. Vid he talk of Jove ? 


? 
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Miss H. Much, sir. 

Sir C, Amazing! And all this formally ? 

Miss H. Formally. 

Har, Now, my friend, 1] hope you are satisfied. 

Sir C. C1. c.) And how did he behave, madam ? 

Aliss H. (c.) As most profess’d admirers do. Said some 
civil things of my face, talked much of his want of merit, and 
the greatness of ynine , mentioned his heart, gave a short tra- 
gedy speech, and ended with pretended rapture. 

Six C, Now, [I’m perfectly convinced, indeed. 1 know 
his conversation among women to be modest and submissive. 
This forward, canting, ranting manner by no means de- 
scribes him, and [I'm confident he never sat for the picture. 

Miss Hf. Then what, sir, if I should convince you to your 
face of my sincerity? If you and my papa, in about half an 
hour, will follow my directions, you shall hear him declare 
his passion to me tn person. 

Sir, Agreed. And if 1 find him what you describe, all 
ny happiness in him must have an end. 

[ reunt Str Charles Marlow, and Hardeustle, i. 

Miss 11, And uf you don’t find him what 1 describe-—I 
fear my happiness must never have a beginning. — [ Bait 1. 


SCENE Il.--The buck of the Garden. 
Ieuter Hasvinos, 1. 

Hlast. What an idiot am I, to wait here for a fellow who 
probably takes a delightin mortifying me. He never intend- 
ed to be punctual, and Ill wait no longer. What do J see? 
It is he, and perhaps with news of my Constance ; 


Enter Tony booted and spattered with dirt, nr. 


My honest Squire! [now find you a man of your word. 
This looks hke friendship. 

Tony. Ay, I’m your triend, and the best friend you have 
in the world, if you knew but all. Lhis riding by night, by 
the bye, is cutsedly tiresome. It has shook me worse than 
the basket of a stage-coach. 

Hast. Well, but where have you left the ladies? 1 die 
with impatience. 

Tony. Left them? Why, where should I leave them, but 
where I found ther ? 

Hast. This is a riddle. 

Tony. Riddle me this then. What's that goes round the 
house, and round the house, and never touches the house ? 
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Hast. I'm still astray. 

Tony. Why that's it, man. I have led them astray. By 
Jingo, there's not a pond o1 slough within five miles of the 
place but they can tell the taste of. 

Hast. Wa! ha! ha! 1 understand ; you took them in a 
round, while they supposed themselves going forward. And 
so you have at last brought them home again. | 

fony. You shall hear, I first took them down Feather- 
bed-lane, where we stuck fast in the mud. JI then rattled 
them crack aver the stones of Up-and-down-Iill-—J then in- 
troduced them to the gibbet on Crackskull Common, and 
from that, with a cireambendibus, I faly lodged them in the 
horse~pond at the bottom of the garden. 

dfast. But no accident, L hope ? 

Tony. No, no, only mother is confoundedly trghtened. 
She thinks herself forty miles off. She’s sick of the journey, 
and the cattle can searce crawl. So if your own horses be 
ready, you may whip off with cousin, and JIL be bound that 
no soul here can budge an inch to follow you. 

Hast. My dear friend. how can I be gratetul ? 

Tony. Ay, now it's dear friend, noble Squire. Just now, 
it-was all idiot, cub, and run me throught the guts. Dainn 
your way of fighting, Tsay. After we take a knock im this 
part of the country, we kiss and be friends. Dutail you had 
run me through the guts, then T should be dead, and you 
might go kiss the hangman. 

Hast. he rebuke is just. But 1 must hasten to relieve 
Miss Neville: if you keep the old lady employed, 1 promise 
to take care of the young one. [ bait, re. 

Tony. Never fear me. Here she comes. Vanish. She's vot 
from the pond, and draggled up to the waist hke a mermaid. 

Enter Mas. Hanpeasrie, bev. Be Stage Dark, 

Mrs. H. O, Tony, Vm kalled. Shook, batter’d to death. 
1 shall never survive it. That last jolt has done my business. 

Tony. Alack, mamma, it was all your own fault. You 
would be for running away by might, without Knowing one 
inch of the way 

Mrs. H. I wish we were at home again. I never met so 
many accidents in soshort a journey. Drench'd in the mud, 
overturn'd in a ditch, stuck fast in a slough, jolted to a jelly, 
and at last to lose our way ! Whereabouts do you think we 
are, Tony ? | 

Tony. By my guess, we should be upon Heavytree Heath, 
about forty mules from home. 
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Mrs. Hl. O lud! O laud! the most notorious spot in all the 
country. Weonly wantarobbery to make a complete night on’t. 

Tony. Don’t be afraid, mamma, don't be afraid, two of 
the five -that kept here are hanged, and the other three may 
not find us. Don't be afraid. Is that a man that’s gallop- 
ing behind us! No; it’s only a tree. Don’t be aiid: 

Mrs. 1. ‘The fright will certainly kill me. 

Tony. Do you see any thing hke a black hat moving be- 
hind the thicket ? 

Mrs. H. O, death ! 

Fory. No, i?s only a cow. Don’t be afraid, mother; 
don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. Hf. As Tin ahve, Pony, [sce a man coming towards 
us. Ah! I’msure on’t. If he perceives us, we are undone. 

Tony. {Aside} Father-in-law, by all that’s unlucky, come 
oo take cue of bis night walks !—[7o Mrs, ardeastle.) Ah, 
its a highwayman, with pistels as long as my arm. A 
damn ill-lookiny fellow. 

Mrs. Hi. Good Heaven defend us! He approaches. 

Yong. Do you hide yourself in that thicket, and leave me 
to manage him. If there be any danger, ll cough and cry 
hem. When I cough be sure to keep close. 

[ Mors. dlardeastle, hides behind a Tree, be Ve We 
Futer Tanpcasria, nt. 

Har. Vm mistaken, or [heard voices of people in want of 
help.--Oh, ‘Pony, is that you ? J did not expect you so soon 
back. Are your mother and her charye in safety 7 

Tony. Very safe, sir, at my aunt Pedivree’s. Hem. 

Mrs. Hy [from her Retreat.] Ah, death > J find there's 
danger. 

Har. Forty miles in three hours! sure that's too much, 
my youngster. 

Tony. Stout horses and willing minds make short journeys, 
as they say. Hem. 

Mrs. H. [From behind the Tree.] Sure he'll do the dear 
boy no hari ! 

flur. But theard a voice here. I should be glad to know 
from whence it came. 

Tony. It was I, sir, talking to myself, sir, IT was saying 
that forty miles in three hours was very good going. Hem. 
As to be sure it was. Hflem. I have got a sort of cold by 
being out in the air. We'll goin, if you please. Hem. 

Har. But if you talk’d to yourself, you did not answer 
yourself, I am certain 1 heard two voices, and am resolved 
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—-[ Raising his voice.}—to find the other out. 

Mrs. H, [Running forward from behind.) O lad, he'll 
murder my poor boy, my darling. Here, good gentleman, 
whet your rage upon me. ‘Take my money, life, but spare 
that young gentleman, spare my child, if you have any mercy! 

Har. My wife, as 1 am a Chrisian! From whence can 
she come, or what does she mean ! 

Mrs. H. [Aneeting.} Take compassion on us, good Mr. 
Highwayman! Take our money, our watches, all we have, 
but spare our lives. We will never bring you to justice, in- 
deed we won’t, good Mr. Highwayman. 

Har. I believe the woman's out of her senses, What 
Dorothy, don’t you know me? 

Mrs. LH. Mr. Hardcastle, as I’m alive! My fears blinded 
me. But who, my dear, could have expected to meet you 
here, in this frightful place, so far from home? What has 
brought you to follow us? 

Har. Sure, Dorothy, you have not Jost your wits ? So far 
from home, when you are within forty yards of vour own 
door? [To Tony.} This is one of your old tricks, you grace- 
less rogue, you.—[Ue Mrs. Hardeastie.} Don't: you know 
the gate, and the mulberrytree ; and don’t you remember the 
horsepond, my dear ? 

Mrs, H. Yes, I shall remember the horsepond as long as 
T hve; I have caught my death in it—-[%o ony.) And is 
it to you you graceless varlet, I owe all this? Ill teach you 
to abuse your mother, 1 will. 

Tory. Ecod, mother, all the parish says you have spoil'd 
me, and so you may take the fruits on’t. 

Mrs. H. [ Following.] VN spo you, T will. [ Eaeent, x. 


SCENE HIk—aA Room in Warpcastis'’s lfouge, 


Enter Sin Cuanves Maruow, ard Miss Hanncastir, 1. 


Sir C. What asituation am lin! If what you say appears, 
I shall then find a guilty son. Jf what he says be true, I 
shall then lose one that, of all others, I most wished for, a 
daughter. 

Miss H. 1 am proud of your ee and to shew I 
merit it, if you will conceal yourselves behind that screen, 
you shall hear his explicit deelaration.— But he comes. 

Sir C. TH to your father, and keep him to the appoint- 
ment. [£ait, Sir Charles, # 

. Enter Maniow, 1. 


Mar. (1.,) Though prepared for setting vac, 1 come once 
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more to take leave ; nor did I, ull this moment, know the 
pain I feel in the separation. 

Miss H. [dn her own manner.) 1 believe these sufferings 
cannot be very great, sir, which you can so easily remove. 
A day or two longer, perhaps, might lessea your uneasiness, 
by showing the litle value of what you think” proper to regret. 

Mar. [ Aside. 1. ¢.) This pirl every moment improves upon 
me—It must not be, madam. | have already trifled too 
long with my heart. My very pride begins to submit to my 
passion ; and nothing can restore me to inyself, but this pain- 
ful effort of resolution. 

Miss ft. Cc.) Thea go, sir, PH arge nothing more to de- 
tain you. Though iny family be as good as hers you come 
down to visit, and my education, I bepe, not infenor, what 
are these advantages without equal affluence t Dimust remain 
contented with the slight approbation of imputed merit; [ 
must have only the mockery of your addresses, while all your 
serious aims are fixed on fortune. 


Enter Harnveaster and Sin Cranes Mantow, mr. and 
remain wnioeen by Marlow, 


Mar. By Heavens, madam, furtune was over my smallest 
consideration. Your beauty at first caught my eye ; for who 
could see that without emotion? But every moment that 1 
converse with you, steals in some new erace, heightens the 
picture and gives it stronger expression.  Whatat first seem- 
ed rustic plainness, now appears refined simpheity. What 
seemed forward assurance, now stnkes me as the result of 
courageous innocence, and conscious virtue.—-T am now de- 
termined to say, madam, and I have too vood an opinion of 
miy father’s discernment, when he sees you, to doubt his ap- 
probation. 

Miss If. No, Mr, Marlow ; Twill not, cannot detain you. 
Do you think I could saffer a conuection, in which there is 
the smallest room for repentance? Do you thitk T would 
take the mean advantage of a transient passion, to load you 
with confusion? Do you thiok J could ever relish that hap- 
piness, which was acquired by lessening yours? De you 
think I could ever catch at the confident addresses of a secure 
admirer ? 

Mar, [Kneeting.] Does this, look like security —Does 
this look hke contidence! No, madam, every moment that 
shews me your ment, only serves to increase uy difidence 
and confusion. Here let me contingne-—— 

sir C. ET can hold it no Jonger, CAdcancine.} Charles, 
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Charles, how hast thou deceived me! Is this your indifference, 
your uninteresting conversation ? 

Har. Your cold contempt, your formal interview? What 
have you to say now ? 

Mar. That I’m all amaezment! what can it mean? 

Har, It means that you can say and unsay things at plea- 
sure ; that you can address a lady in private, and deny it im 
public - that you have one story for us, and another for iy 
daughter. 

Mar. Waughter ! ! this lady your daughter ! 

Har. Yes, sir, my only daughter. My ixate, whese else 
should she be * 

Mar. O, the devil! 

Miss H. Yes, sir, that very identical tall, squintiny lady 
you were pleased to take me for, [ Courtse ying. | She that 
you addressed as the mild, mouest, sentimental man of gra- 
vity, and the bold, forward, apreeable Rattle of the ladies 
club; (Laughing. | bal bat ha! 

Alar. Zounds ! there’s no bearing this: it’s worse than 
death. 

Miss H. In which of your characters, sir, will you give us 
leave to address you ? As the faultering gentleman, with 
looks on the ground, that speaks just to be heard, aud hates 
hypocrisy : or the Joud, confident creature, that keeps it up 
with Mrs. Manirap, and old Mis. Biddy Buckskin, ull three 
in the morning ; ha! ha! ha! 

Mar. O curse on my nowy head? | never attermpted to be 
impudent yet, that | was not taken down. | must be pone. 

Har. By the hand of my body, Dat you shall not.-—-1 see 
it was all a mistake, and | rejoiced to find it. You shall not, 
sir, 1 teil you. Uknow she'll forgive you.--Won't you for- 
give him, Kate! We'll all forgwe you.-—Take courage, man, 

{ They retire, Miss Hardeustle tur menting Marlow. 


Enter Mrs. Harpcasrie and Tosy, 1. 


Mrs. Hf. So, so, they’re gone off. Let them go, 1 care 
nat. 

Har, Who gone? 

Mrs. H. My dutiful niece and her gentleman, Mr. Hast- 
ings, from town. He who cane down with our modest.visi- 
tor here. 

Sir C. Whe, my honest George Hastings ! As worthy a 
fellow as lives, aud the girl could act have mede a more pru- 
dent choice. 


SCENR I11.] SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 63 


Enter Hasrines, and Miss Nevinie, ov. 

Mrs. H. {Aside.] What, returned so soon? I begin not 
to hike it. 

Hast. [To Hardcastie.] For my late attempt to fly off with 
your neice, let my present confusion be my punishment. We 
ute now come back, to appeal from your justice to your hu- 
manity. By her father’s consent, | first paid her my ad- 
dresses, and our passions were first founded on duty. 

Har. Ym glad they are come back to reclaim their due,.—- 
Come hither, ‘Tony, boy. Do you refuse this lady’s hand 
whom 1 now offer you 7 

Tony. What signifies my refusing ? You know I can't re- 
fuse her till ’m of age, father. 

Hur. While I thought concealing your age, boy, was hke- 
ly to conduce to your improvement, | coneurred with your 
mother’s desire to keep it’ secret, but since J find she turns 
it to a wrong use, | must now declare, you have been of age 
these three months, 

Tony. Of ave! Ain I of age, father ? 

Har. Above three months. 

Tory. ‘Then you'll see the first use Vil make of my hberty. 
{ Tuking Miss Nevitle’s hand, | Witness all men by these pre- 
sents, that I, Anthony Lumpkin, Issquire, of Blank-place, 
refuse you, Constantia Neville, spinster, of no place at all, 
for my true and lawful wile. So Constantia Neville may 
marry whom she pleases, and Tony Lumpkin is his own man 
avain. { ait, 1. 

Sir C. QO, brave "Squire ! 

Hast. My worthy friend ! 

Mrs. LE. My dutifal offspring ! 

Mur. Joy, my dear George, [ give you joy sincerely. And 
could | prevail upon my httle tyrant here to be less arbitrary 
I should be the happiest man alive, if you would return me 
the favour. 

Hast. [To Miss Hurdcustle.} Come, madam, you are now 
driven to the very last scene of all your contrivances. I know 
you like him, I’m sure he loves you, and you must and shall 
have him. 

Hlar. [Joining there hands.) And 1 say so too.——~ And 
Nir. Marlow, if she makes as good a wife as she has a daugh- 
ter, J don’t believe you'll ever repent your bargain. So, boy, 
take her; and as you have been mistaken in the mustress, my 
wish us, that vou may never be mistaken in the wife. 


VHE ENS, 


PROLOGUE. 


WRITTEN BY DAVID GARRICK. 


Enter Mz. Woonwann, dressed in black, and holding a 
| Handkerchief to his Eyes. 


Excuse me, sirs, I pray, I cant yet speak, 
I'm crying now—and have been all the week ! 
"Tis not alone this mourning suit, good masters : 
I’ve that within—-for which there are no plasters ! 
Pray would you know the reason why I'm crying? 
The comic muse, long sick, is now a dying! 
And if she goes, my tears will never stop : 
For, ag a play’r, 1 can’t squeeze out one drop ; 
Y am undone, that’s all—shall lose my bread-=— 
Vd rather, but that's nothing, lose iny bead. 
When the sweet maid ts laid upon the bier, 
Shuter and Z shall be chief mourners here. 
To her a nawkish drab of spurious breed, 
Who deals in sentimentals, will saeceed ! 
Poor Ned aud I are dead to all intents ; 
We can as s00n speak Greek as sentiments ! 
Both nervous grown, to keep our spirits up, 
We now and then take down a hearty cup. 
What shall we do?—If comedy forsake us! 
They'll turp us out, and no one else will take as, 
But why can’t { be moral /-—Let me try— 
My heart thus pressing—fix'd my face and eye" 
With « sententious look that nothmg means, 
(Faces are blocks in sentimental scenes}. 
Thus 1] begin :—-All is not gold that glitters; 
Pleasure seems sweet, but proves a glass of bitters, 
When Ign’rance enters, folly is at hand ; 
Learniny is better far than house and jand. 
Let uot your virtue trip, who trips may stumble, 
And virtue is not virtue, if she tumble. 

] give it up—-morals woa't do tor me; 
To make you laugh I must play tragedy. 
One hope remains~-hearing the inaid was il, 
A doctor comes (his night to show his skill. 
‘l'e cheer her heart. and give your muscles motion, 
He, in five draughts prepar’d, preseots a potion ! 
A kind of magic charmn—for be assur’d 
If you but swallow it, the maid is cur’d : 
But desp’rate the doctor, and her case ts, 
If you reject the dose, and make wry faces ! 
This truth he beasts, will buast it while he Jives, 
No pois’nous drugs are mix’d with what he gives ; 
Should he succeed, you'll give him his degree ; 

f sot, within he will receive no fre! 

‘he tallege, you must his pretensions beck, 
Pronounce him regular, or dub him quatk. 


EPILOGUE. 


Well, having stooped to conquer with success, 
And gain'd a husband, without aid from dress, 
Stil as a bar-maid J could wish it too, 

As I bave conquer’d him, to conquer you : 

And let me say for all your resolution, 

That pretty bar-maids have done exeention. 

Our life is alla play, composed to pleasc, 

** We have our exits and our entrances.” 

The first act shows the simple country maid, 
Harmless and young, of every thing afraid ; 
Blushes when hir'd, and with unIneaning aC tion, 
“She hopes as how to give you satisfaction.”’ 
Her second act displays a hveher scene— 

The unblushing bar-maaid or a country inn: 
Who whisks about the house, at market caters, 
Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 
Next the scene shifts to town, and there she soars, 
The chop: -house toast af ogling connoisseurs ; 
On ’squires and cits she there ‘displays her arts, 
And on the gridiron broils her lovers hearts—— 
And as she smiles, her triumph to complete, 
Even common-councilmen forget to eat. 

The fourth act shows her wedded to the squire, 
And madam now begius to hold it higher ; 
Iretends to taste, at operas cries cure, 

And guts her Nancy Dawson for Che Faro ; 
Dotes upon dancing, and, in all her pride, 

Swims round the room, the Heinel of Cheapside ; 
Ogles and leers with artificial skill, 

Till having lost in age the power to kill, 

She sits all night at ‘cards, and ogles at spadille. 
Such through our lives the eventful history—— 
The fifth and last act still remains for me. 

The bar-maid now for your protection prays, 
Turns female barrister, and pleads for Hayes. 





R, Cruikshank, Dei White, Se. 


{Bacheth. 


Macheth. Speak, if ye ean'--What are you? 
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REMARKS. 


fMacheth 


Iv we have pronounced Hamlet the most sublime, avd Lear the 
most pathetic, of ail tragedies—the distinction of being the grandest 
conception ef human genius belongs to Macbeth. The just and 
beautiful reflections an the vature aud condition of man—-on time and 
eternity—-give Hamlet a character tov seblimity beyand any other of 
Shakspeare’s productions, fin Macbeth, very different sensations are 
excited: we are introduced to a race of beings = 

“Phat look not like the othabitants o? the earth, 
And yet are on’t.? 
We bave the dread machinery of the supernatural world isfinencing 
and accelerating the fate of one individuals for the trartible crimes 
of Macbeth seem opposed to bis orkdnal nature--which is open, 
brave, and generous—-and we almost acquit’ ttin of (hem, regarding 
bin asa the passive vietuin of a mysterions and uncontrotlable destiny. 
Macbeth’s great crime is ambiGen— 


“The glorions fantt af angels and of goda!"” 


but that passion had remained latent, er rather harmless, in his 
bowom, bat fur the daring «pit of his wife, who attacks his pride, by 
imputing to cowardice his irresolution to do evil; which 4, hu fact, 
the last stengyte of expiring virtue, She knew him to be ambitious: 
but she doubted if he had the rechtessucss for the furtherance of that 
ambition, Le would attain honour and digaity, nor be very sera. 
ptttons as to the means of Thetr attvininent, so as they depended not 
on his awa individnal ageney. He would be great—but he would 
ether that greatness were untawtitidy Uhrast npon bins, than openly 
seck it by injustice and viotoner. How tinely has Shakxpeare sliis- 
tingnished this ale War teatice dn the character of Macbeth :- 


‘Thaw woudst be greats 
Art tot er, agihitiaits bat without 
The Ulness should attend i) What thou wouldst highly, 
That woutdst thou boliy ; woullst not play false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly wip.” 


Though the predictions of the weird sisters bad awakened in Mac: 
beth aome Vague and mysterieas feelings of ambitton, Uie atrocions 
adea of Dunean’ g regiowde fiat never entered bia sind previously to 
lis interview with his wite, to whom he announces the expected 
arrival of the king: 

* Dancan comes here to-nigdit. 
~ And wher gous tence! 
To-morrow, ag be pnrposes,”” 





Wheo, with a ferocious abruptnuess uuparalleled in woman, she replica, 
“©, never shall evn that morrow see 2’ 


She then mifolds to bin bar projected seheme of Daucau s morder 5 
to Which Macbeth listens with almost supernaturalawc, regarding beg 
as a being placed beyond the aphere of humanity, and exctal 
wath wonder 
“ Bring forth inen-chifdren anly ! 
For thy andoamted mettle should eompere 
Nothisrg bat males.” 
a3 


o | REMARKS. 


To every suggestion of pity and compunction—to every te of nature” 
and hospitality, the son Ling being his kinsman and goest—she re-— 
plies with bitter and sarcastic reproaches. He is alternately goaded 
and excited by appeals to his courage, and by the glorious aft-haid 
hereafter ; when he resoives to do the deed—bat not before he had 

uttered 4 sentiment of anequaticd truth and beauty :— . 


“ | dare do all that may become a man : 
Who dares do more, is none.” | 


‘The horror and remorse of Macbeth—the bold and intrepid spirit | 
of his wife, the one gniity and heart-stricken, the other savage ant. 
undaunted—the linshed and subdued tone with which she chades his 
fect at Mae terrifying whispers that pass between them—the 

wrets of anguish that force themselves froin Macbeth—and. the horei- 
bie phantoms of bis disturbed imagination—render the scene of Dan- 
cans regicide the most impressive on dramatic record. Stitl, Shak- 
speare was too great a master of the hnman heart, to draw the hend- 
like character of Lady Macbeth without some redevining quality. 
This daring woman, who could fearlessly grasp the dagger and enter 
the chamber of the murdered Duncan, boasts ber own capacity to de 
the deed, bat for this compunctious feeling — 


« Had he vot resembled 
My fatier as he slept, Thad dont.” 


This affecting image is introduced with wonderful propriety and art; 
and shows that, even in the must depraved aud hardened spirita, the 
holy ties of nature are atll teh and acknowledged, 
Vhe predictions of the weird sisters, which bad given to Macbeth 
the throne, had promised its succession to the race of Bangno. The 
career of crime once begun, Macbeth, to falaity this prediction, deter-_ 
mines upon the marder of Bangay and Bleance.  Macdaft next: 
becomes the object of his distrust and fears; bis family are slaughtered 
at one fell swoop. Bat the measure of bis guilt is now full, and his 
trials beyin. ‘Ihe distraction and death of bis wife -the coming of 
Birnam-wood toDunsinane-—the juggiing prediction of the witcbes— 
and the cansequent averthrow of his prondest hopes and schemes. 
Standing between earth and bell—between human and everlasting 
refribution—-hia mental and physical energies bear bin through every 
trial; and he meets bis tate with a coustaucy aud coorage that claim 
atl our regret, and much of our esteem,—regarding him as a being 
whose uoble and magnanimous nature has been perverted by one se- 
ductive and master-passion--ambition. | , 
‘The only character in dramatic poetry at all comparable to Lady 
Macbeth, is the Clytemnostra of Aischyius. In depicting the fierces’ 
passions of the human breast, our Shakspeare may stand in proud 
rivalry with the Greek dramatist. There is nothing in Clytemnesira 
60 grand as Latly Macbeth’s invoeation to the infernal spirits, after 
Seyton’s announcement of the intended visit of the king; nor so i- 
pressive as her sleeping horrors, when the appalling images of Dun 
can’s murder pass before ber mind. Clytemnestra’s passion is revenge, 
deadly aad implacable; that of Lady Macbeth ix ambition, auimated 
by. 4 ferceness and courage whally superhaman. The catastrophe, aa 
regards Lady Macheth, is finely conccived.. Her reatiens and ws piriug 
mind, wanting that continual excitement whieh the pading gratifica-_ 
tion of her highest ambition no. longer supplies, fluds leisure for retro. . 
epection ; and, finally, sinks beneath an accuinulated jaud of guilt, 
beyond all hope of pardon and repentance. 9... eo 
This tragedy bears a close reevinblanee to ibe Trifogy of Aischy has: 
it is divided into a regular serics of events, separated trom each 
ether by a considerable distance of time bat cull sudiciently con 


REMARKS, T. 
nected to form. consistent aud well-conateucted. fable... As, in. the” 


Trilogy, the murder of Agamemnon, the revenge of Orestes, and the 
Eusncnides, or contention among the gods, are successively exhibited : 
so, in Shakspeare's tragedy, we have the regicide of Decne, the, 
rourder of Banquo, and the fall ef Macbeth. The furies of Alachy lus. 
are closely interwoven with the plot—they hover round Orestes, and 
impel his fate: in Macbeth they are still mere influential; they open 
the drama, carry on its progress, and bring it (o acloge. The Greck 
chorus, which serves bat to explain the plot, in the English tragedy 
occapics aconsiderable part of theaction, In Auschyins, these i 
natural beings are agenfe—in Shakspeare they are principiis— 
hideous, anomalous, and immortal. pd So 

dp the coustruction of his fable, in the extent and variety of his 
incidents and characters, Shakspeare is as fav above the Greck poet 
as the batter is above every other, ancient or modern. In contern - 
plating the extensive series of events that is embraced in| Macbeth, 
the restrictions of tint: aad place vanish from our minds; and we feet | 
it impossible te subject this astonishing production of human genie 
to the ordinary roles of dramatic criticism. It may want some por 
tion of the majestic simplicity that belongs to Atschylus; but in the 
poet of antiquity, where shall we tind the profandity and ricuness of 
thought aud expression—the intense interest—the wildvess and anib- 
limity—that kindiy in every page of Shakespeare? Letit not be said 
that, even in this drama, devoted to the exbibition of the moat. 
terrible pussious, he omitted’ an opportunity of exciting oar tenderest: 
emotions: the agonising seune where Macduff receives the account 
of the slaughter of his family, is a niaster-piece in this way. 

The reign of Elizabeth was truitinl in superstition, The refornred 
religion hail as yet done iitte towards abolishing those barbarous 
castoma and prejudices, Ure remnants of a rude and ignorant age. 
Witcheraft was not thought inconsistent with the new orthodoxy t- 
it was not confined to the mere vulgar herd, but pervaded every class 
of suciety, from the cottage te the throne. ‘The clergy were not back- 
ward in sounding the alarm; denouncing from heir pripits all those 
who were saspected of being ite ministers. And on whom did the 
snapicion light? On suck women ‘ which be commonly old, kone, 
bleare-eid, pale, fowle, and full of wrinkles; poure, sullen, and pa. 
pists.”* These were acensed of holding dominion, not ouly over the 
destinies of men and cattle, but the elemebts themselves | it the wind 
blew, or a storm arose, the cry was, “Ring the belle and burn the 
witches 1% Hf a farmer's crop was blighted, or 4 mrorrain spread 
amongst his cattle, it was the avowed handy-work of these malignant 
old tadies. Nay, if her majesty saflered “ under excessive angaish - 
by patss of her teeth,”{ tt wae charitably altributed to their dinbo- 
licat agency, The accession of King James to the throne | fairly pot 
the geat to this absard and tract superstition. The republication of 
his Damonotogie, in 1608, added 'to the popalar phrenty; and the 
Popish flames that tad barely ceased to smoke from the burning of 
heretics, wert re-kindied with true Protestant fary for che purpose of 
exterminating this ahhappy Face. That so attentive wn cbhserver as 
Shakespeare should have availed himaeif of tus popolar superstition, 
wifl create ‘no aurprise. And how bas he done it! The witcherafi 
thet we have alinded to, ia tow, sordid, and cisgeastisg : the welre 
sisters of Shakepeare are bivily epirituatized and joformed. “They 
art jJmimaterial essences, whose regions clonds and darknesy—whirt 
win! aad tempesti— | 


mo 


® Uscoverie of Witcheraft, by Reginald Scott. a 3 Ibid 
+ Btrype’s Anni, vol. iv. p. 7. is 
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“ The earth hath babbiea, as the water has, 
And these are of them.” 
They are the fit ministers of naturga mischief, to do— 
“A deed without a’name.” 

From the moment Macbeth encounters them on the blasted heath, to 
the incantation scene in the cave, they are the chief personages of 
the diama. They are alterpately bis tempters and betrayers. It has 
been suggested that Shakspearé borrowed his titadhinery “frosa an 
old play called “The Witch,” written by: Thomas Middleton, Birt 
the witehes of Middleton are weak.and pucrile, compared to those oF 
Shakepeare, Middleton took his witches as the gross saperstitfon of 
the age had painted them: he borrowed every thing from tradition, 
and nothing from genius. Shakespeare adopted the superstition, and 
engrafted upon it all the wildpess and terror of hig powerful imag. 
nation; hence his Weird Sisters are the most highly wrought pictares 
of superuatural agency that tae world bas yet prodeecd. ee 

Uf this play, the imagery is bold, the thoughts just and noble, aad 
the fanguage of an elevated tone, befitting a sabjeet or sack dread: 
solemnity and awe. Macbheth’s address to the aindrawan dagger—his 
invlancholy retrospeet of bis past lite, 6 7 have dived tong enough” 
~-wnd his reflections on the quick stealing pace of time, andof the 
vanity and momtability of human litt, in that celebrated passage 

“ To-morrow, and tomerruw, aitk-to-uarraw,” 


may claim particaiar commendation. la the latter, he seems ay it 
were to have suddenly stumbled apoon fate—it iy the last gush of 
sentiment from his noble and ‘perverted radnd. - tals, 

Those who remember Mrs. Pritehsrd, have given it as their 
epinion, that the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons was far, very far, 
above the efforts of thit great actress, however extraordinary they 
maght have been, Such tesimony, while it contirms onr own ideas 
npan the subject, shows that art is progressive, to a certain point; aad 
that Siddons might even be cxcelled in ine, did we uot teel assured 
that she had reached that dimitory point where homin exertion nist 
stop— perfection, And we would fain imagine, that. could Slak- 
apeare have seen her enter, reading the letter, or um the banquet 
suene—conld he have beheld her pacing with sent steps lee chataber 
~cher eyes beading on Vacancy—her pa tmoving convulsively—-her 
voice audible, but ia fearfot whispers—conld be bave marked her 
handed pitce— ' oe 

“ Her solemn pause-—her whisper dread 

Pat Her quick terrific start—' To bed! to bed’* "— 
and have heard ber deep sith of anguish, when she exdlains, “ Add 
the perfrnies of Arabia widl nat. sweeten this dittle, hand’-— 
he: would have acknowledged the art of Siddons second only 
to fds own. Kemble’s Macbeth ranked among bis grandest effort 
it was finely conceived, and perteet as sordy aud gettias could make it, 
Mr. Young is of Kemble’s schaot: hin Macbeth partakes of sany. of 
his master’s qualities. Mr. Kean can hardly be said to play Mac- 
beth + be is‘deficient fh atmos every: requisite: for the charagter. 
Mr, Macready and Mr, Warde base both attempted it. bat we say 
with Hamict, “ Conception is a blessing ; bit nor as ye shall céw- 
cefee. Ae there is bat ove atep froo tho sublime jo theridiegdous, 
having mentioned Siddons, we may just add that, Agrs. Bunz has 
acted Lady Macbeth. i orartee: © Some awanen 





gy D——G. 


* The Modern Danciad. 


Costume. 


MAOBETH.— Fired dress: Scarlet silk and cotton plaid facke 
and tartan, trimmed with brass buttons end gold fringe—silk flesh 
bedy and pantaloons—russet sandals—scariet roqueleas. Second 
dress: Pucple velvet robe—white satin tunic, embroidered very 
richly and trimmed with ermine~—rich brocaded morning-gown, 
liaed with crimson satin and ermine—acariet leather sandals. 

MALCOLM.—Scarlet silk and cotton plaid jacket and tartan, 
embroidered—silver Jeather and spangles on scarlet cloth—fiesh 
worsted body and pantaloons--russet sandals, 

K.ING.—Crimson velvet jacket and robe, very richly embroidered— 
gilt jeather and spangles and gold fringe--flesh silk body aud pan- 
taloona—red morocco sandals, 

BANQUO.—Green silk and cottun plaid jacket and tartan, em 
broidered—silver feather and spangles—cotton flesh body and panta- 
loons—rosset sandals. 

MACDUFF.—Ibid.—worated flesh body and pantaloons, 


LENOX.—Scarlet plaid jacket and tartan, embroidered—gilt 
leather and spangles—flesh body and pantaloons—russct sandale. | 

RUSSE.—lIbid. 

SIWARD.—Goat of maii. 


PHYSICIAN.— Black velvet old English drese—black stockings 
shoes and roses. 


LADY MACBETH.—First dresa+ Black velvet, trimmed with 
point Jace—plaid sarcenet scarf. Second dress: White satin, 
trhamed with silver—scarict cloth robe, trimmed with ermine and 
siiver—coronet for the head, Third dresa: White masiin morning 
wrapper, trimmed with lace~veil—ibid. ? 
GENTLEWOMAN.—Green satin dress, trimmed with eilver—- 
apangied veil. 


 HEOATE.--Pisid witeli's gown—black gause robe, with ran - 
flesh hoes —sandals, Ac 
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Cast of the Oharacters, as performed at the Theatres Royal, 
Londen, 


Duncan (Kin 
of Scotland 
Matcolm + 
Donalbain 
Macbeth - 
Hanquo- - 
Macduff - 
Lenox . - 
Rosse - " 
Fleance + - 
Siward . 
Physician - 
divest Witch 
Second Witch 
Third Witch 


Lady Macbeth 
Gentlewoman 
Hecate» - 


- Mr. 
- Mr. 


Drary Lane. 
184, 


{ Mr, Powell, 


- Mr. Mercer. 
+ Miss C. Carr. 
- Mr. Kean. 

- Mr. Pope. 

- Mr. Wallack. 
- Mr. Younge,. 
- Mr. Perley. 
~ Master Carr. 
Mr. 
- Mr. 


i 


Yarnold. 
Guttie. 
Knight. 


- Mr, Harley. 


~ Mrs. Bann. 
~ Miss Phillips. 
> Mr. 


Thompson. 


G. Smith. 


Drury Lane. 
1627. 


Mr. Powell. 


Mr. Younge. 
Miss Wiktnote. 
Mr. Macready, 
Mr. Cooper. 
Mr. Wallack. 
Mr. Wakefield. 
Mr. Mude. 
Mast. Wieland. 
Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Yarnold. 
Mr. Gattie. 
Mr. J. Russell, 
Mr. Sherwin. 


Mra. Buon. 
Mrs. Field. 
Mr. Bedford. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


Covent Garden. 
1827, 


Mr. Chapman. 
Mr. Mason. 


Me. Henry. 


Mr. Warde. 
Mr. Keerton, 
Mr. Serte. 

Mr. Horrebow. 
Mr. Raker, 
Master Boden. 
Mr. Ley, 

Mr. Mears. 
Mr. Blanchard, 
Mr. Keeley. 
Mr, Meadows. 


Mrs, Fancit. 
Mra. Wilson. 
Mr. J. Isaacs, 


The Conductors of this work print no Plays bat those which they 
have seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from their own 
personal observations, during the most recent performances. 


R. neans Right ; 


R. 


EXITS and ENTRANCES. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS. 
R. means Right ; L. Left ; C. Centre; BR. C, Right of Centre ; 
L. GC. Left of Centre. 


RC. 


Cc. 


LC. 


DF. Doer in Fiat; R. D. Hight 
Door ; L. D. Left Door; 8. E. Second Entrance ; 
Entrance ; M.D. Middle Door. 


U. BE. Upper 


I. 


*,* The Reater te supposed to be om the Stage, faring the Awmdience. 


MACBETH. 


ACT 1. 


SCENE I.—The open Country.—-Thunder and Lightning. 
Lamps down. 


Three WivtcuEs discovered. 


First W. (c.) When shall we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 
Sccond W. (1. ¢.) When the hurly-burly’s done, 
When the battle’s Jost and won, 
Third W. Ce. c.) That will be ere th’ set of sun. 
First W. Where the place? 
Second W. Upon the heath. 
Third W. 'There to meet with— 
First W. Whom ? 
Second W. Macbeth. Noise of acat. 
First W. I come, Graymalkin. [ Notse of a toad. 
Second W. Paddock calls. 
First W. Anon. 
AU. Fair is foul, and fou) is fair; 
Hover through the fog and filthy air, 
(Thunder and lightning. —FExeunt First and Second 
Witch, L. Third Witch, r 


SCENE IJ,—The Palace of Fores —Flourish of Trumpets 

and Drums, L.—Lamps up. 

Enter King Duncan, MaLcotm, DonaLBiatn, 1.3 Lenox 
gocs rR. and Rosse, roc, and two Chamberlains, with 
Wands, 1.., meeting a bleeding Officer, supported by two 
Guards, R. 

King. (c.) What bloody man is that? He can report, 

As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 

The newest state. 

Mai. (1. c,) This is the sergeant, 
Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 
’Gainst my captivity. Hail, brave friend ! 
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Say to the king the knowledge of the ey 
As thou didst leave it. 

Ser. Doubtfully it stood ; 
As two spent swimmers, that do cling together, | Babe tae og 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdowald  .—_- 
From the western isles 
Of Kernes and Gallow-glasses is supplied ; 
And Fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling, | 
Show’d like a rebel’s whore: but all's too weak ; 
For brave Macbeth (well he deserves that name), 
Disdaining fortune, with his brandish’d steel, 
Which smoked with bloody execution, 
Like valour’s minion, 
Carved out his passage, till be faced the slave; 
And ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 
Till he unseamed him from the nave to the chaps, 
And fixed his head upon our battlements. 

King. O, valiant cousin! worthy gentleman? _ 

Ser. Mark, King of Scotland, mark : 
No sooner justice had, with valour arm’d, 
Compell’d these skipping Kernes to trust ‘their heels, 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, | 
With furbish’d arms, und new supplies of men, 
Began a fresh assault. 

King. Dismay’d not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Bangno ? 

Ser. Yes; 
As sparrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion. 
but [ am faint, my gashea cry for help. 

King. So wellthy words become thee, as thy wounds ; 
They smack of honour both, Go, get him surgeons. | 

| Exeunt Sergeant and two attendants,n. 

Who comes here ? 

Mal. The worthy Thane of Fife. 

Len. What. baste looks through his oxen! 

Res, So should he look, 
That seems to speak things strange. 


Enter Macpur?, nr. 


Macd. (x.) God save the king ! ™ 
King. (c.) Whence camest thou, worthy thane? fs 
Macd. From Fife, great king, 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the any, 

And fan our people cold. 

Norway himself, with terrible numbers, 
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Assisted by that most disloyal traitor, 

The Thane of Cawdor, gan a dismal conflict’: 
Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp'd in proof, 
Confronted him with self-comparisons, — 

Point agninst point, rebellious arm ’gainst arm, 
Curbing his lavish spirit ; and, to conclude, 
The victory fell on usj—— : 

King. Great happiness ! 

Macd. (x.c¢.) That now 
Sweno, the Norway’s king, craves composition ; : 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he disbursed, at St. Colme’s Inch, 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use, 

King. No more that Thane of Cawdor shall decetve. 
Our bosom interest ;—go, pronounce his present death, 
And with his former titles greet Macbeth. 

Macd. Vi see it done. ) 
{Exeunt Macduff and Lenox, 1. 
King. What he hath lost, noble Macbeth hath won. | 

[ Flourish.of trumpets and drums.— Exeunt, 1. 


SCENE IlL—A Heath. — Bridge in the background 
over the Mountains.—Thunder and Lightniag.—Lamps 
down. 


Enter the Three Witcnes— First, . 3. &., Second, 1.8. Bs 
Third, rn. 


First W. (c.) Where hast thou been, sister ? 
Second W, (..) Killing swine. 

Third W. (x.) Sister, where thou ? 
First W. A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in hes tap; 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. “ Give me, 

quoth I, 

* Aroint thee, witch! the ramp-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tyger; 7 
Bat in a sieve I'll thither sail, 
And, like a rat without.a tail, 
rh do, Th do, PN do. 

Second W. Vl give thee a wind. 

First W. Thou art kind. | 

Third W. And Y another. — 

First W. I myself have all the other ; ; 
And the very ports they blow, ~ 
All the quarters that they know — 
I’ the shipman’s card. | 

B 
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I will drain him dry ashay; 
Sleep shall, neither night nor aay, 
Hang upon "his pent-house lid ; 
He shall live a man forbid: _ | 
Weary seven nights, nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine: 
Though his bark cannot he lost, — 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 
Look what I have. 
Second W. Show me, show me. 
First W. Here I have a pilot’s thump, 
Wreck’d as homeward he did come. 
[A march at a distance.—Begin to raise lamps very era. 
dually, so that they may be full up when Macbeth 
enters. 
Third W. A drum, a drum ; 
Macbeth doth come. 

All. The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about. 

[The Witches join hands and turn whilst they repeut 
these lines; they continne turning, until the secoud 
gets into thec., fusing the audience ; she then beuis 
her head thrice over the hands of the other two, and 
speaks ; after which the third and first do the same, 
and part hands as they retire to x. 

Second W. Thrice to thine— 

Third W. And thrice to -mine-— 

First W. And thrice again— 

All. To make up nine. 

First W. Peace! the charm’s wound up. [Reéire tox. 


Enter Macsern, Banauo, and ‘part of the Army, v. v.¥., 
remainder half on the Br idge.—Order of procession : 
Officer, standard, six Guards, Officer, six Guards, taco 
Officers, MacBeTH, Banavo. On the bridge: Officer, 
three Guards, Standard, three Guards. “The twelve 

| Guards and four Officers range on 1. 


Macb. Command they make a halt upon the heath. 
[ Within.| Halt, hale, halt. 
Macb. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 
Ban. (1. c.) How far is’t called to Fores? ( Observing 
the Witches.] What are these, 
So whither'd, and so wild in their attire, 
That look not like the inhabitants o’the earth: 
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And yet are on’t ?-—-Live you? or are you aught | 

That man may question? [Each Witch lays the fore-fin- 
ger of her right hand on her lips, and, with her left 
hand, points to Mucbeth.} You seem to understand me. 

By each at once her choppy finger laying © 

Upon her skinny lips: you should be women, 

And yet your nenrds forbid me to interpret 

That you are so. 

Maceb. (1..) Speak if ye can: what are you? 

[Each Witch takes her finger quickly from her lips before 
she speaks. 

First W. (r.) All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, Thane 

of Glamis ! 

Second W.(r.) All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, Thane 

of Cawdor! 

Third W. (x.) All hail, Macbeth! that shall be king 

hereafter ! 

_Euch Witch drops on her knee. They continue to point at 
Macheth, till Banquo adjures them “Vthe name of 
truth,” at which they all start up. 

Ban. Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair ?—Y’ the name of tr uth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that, indeed, 

Which outwardly ye show ? My ‘noble partner 
You greet with present grace, and great prediction, 
Of noole having and of royal ‘hope, 

That he seems wrapt withal: to me you speak not: 
If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say, which grain will grow, and which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 

Your favours nor your hate. 

First W. Hail ! 

Second W. Hail! 

Third W. Hail! 

First W. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

Second W. Not so happy, yet much happier. 

Third W. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be 

“none. 

All, So, all hail, Macbeth and Banquo! 

Banquo and Macbeth, all hail! . [ Going, k 

Mach, [Crossing to the Witches.) Stay—you imper- 

fect speakers, tell me more: 
By Sinel's death, I know I’m thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor? The Thane of Cawdor lives 
A prosperous gentleman , and, to be king, 
P2 
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Stands not within the prospect of belief, | 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whenoe 
You owe this strange intelligence ? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting ? 
[Thunder and lightning.— Witches vanish, x. 
Speak, I charge you. 
Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them: whither are they vanish’d ? 
Mach. Into the air ; and what seem’d corporal, melted 
As breath into the wind. *Would they had stay’d ! 
Ban. Were such things here, as we do speak about? 
Or have we eaten of the insane root, 
That takes the reason prisoner ? 
Macb. Your children shall be kings. 
Ban. You shall be king. 
Mach. And Thane of Cawdor, too; went it not so? 
Ban. To the self-same tune and words. [Flourish, n.] 
Who’s here? 


Enter Macpvurr and Lenox, x. 


Macd. (r.c.) The king hath happily received, Macbeth, 
The news of thy success ; and, when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels’ fight, 

His wonders and his praises do contend, 

Which should be thine or his. Silenced with that, 
In viewing o’er the rest o’ the self-same day, 

He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as tale, 

Came post with post; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom’s great defence, 

And pour’d them down before him. 

Len. (n.) We are sent 
To give thee, from our royal master, thanks ; 

Only to herald thee into his sight, 
Not pay thee. 

Macd. And, for an earnest of a greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawdor: 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane ! 

For it is thine. 
Ban. [Aside.] What! can the devil speak true? — 
Macb. The Thane of Cawdor lives; why do you drese 


me 
In borrow’d robes ? 
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Maed. Who was-the thané lives-yet; 7 
But under heavy judgment bears that ite, ; 
Which he deserves to lose 3 
For treasons capital, confess’d and proved, 
Have overthrown him. 
Mach. "Glamis, and Thane of Cawdor! | 
The greatest is behind. Thanks for your pains. 
Do you not hope your children shall be kings, 
When those, that gave the Thane of Cawdor to me, ‘ . 
Promised no less to them ? 
Ban. That, trusted home, | 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, ee ae 
Besides the Thane of Cawdor. But, ’tis strange : : 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 7 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trifles to betray us 
In deepest consequence. Cousins, a word, I pray you. 
[ They retire up the stage. 
Macb. [In front.] Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
OF the imperial theme—I thank you, gentlemen.— 
This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good. If ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in atruth? Tam Thane of Cawdor : 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
Aud make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings : 
My thought, whose murder yet is but feateal . 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smother’d in surmise ; and nothing is, 
But what is not. 
Ban. Look, how our partner’s wrapp’d, 
Much. If chance will have me king, why, chance may 
crown me, 
Without my stir. | 
Ban, New honours come upon him, | 
Like our strange garments, cleave’ not to their mould, 
ijut with the aid of use. 
Mach. Come what come may, 
‘thoe and hour runs through the roughest day. 
Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your “feisure. — 


ba 


Mach, ‘Give me: aid favour: + my” dull brain Was 
wrought — 
With things forgotten, Kind gentlemen, ‘your pains 
Are register’d where every day I turn — 
The leaf to read them, Let us toward the king. 
[To Banyo, 
Think upon what hath chanced’ and, at more time, 
The interim having weigh’d it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 
Ban. Very gladly. 
Mach. Till then enough. Come, friends. 
[March.— Wind instruments without.—Exeunt, x.—-The 
Officers and Soldiers commence their march fr om R. to L. 
when the scene closes. 


SCENE IV.—The Palace of Fores,—Flourish of — 
trumpets and drums. 


Enter Kina Duncan, DonaLparn, MALcoLM, Rosse, und 
two Chamber lains, L. 


King. (c.) Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 
Those in commission yet return’d? 

Mal. (x.c.) My liege, 
They are not yet come back ; 
But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die: who did report, 
That very frankly he confess’d his treasons ; 
Implored your highness’ pardon ; and set forth 
A deep repentance: nothing in his life 
Became him, like the leaving it ; he died, 
As one that had been studied in ‘his death, 
To throw away the dearest thing he owed, 
As ‘twere a careless trifle. 

King, There's no art, 
To find the mind’s construction in the face : 
He was 2 gentleman on whom I built 
An absvlute trust, 


Enter Macourr, oe Banavo, and Lenox, t. 
O, worthiest cousin, 
The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me: thou art not so far before, 


That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
Te overtake thee. Would thou hadst less deserved: 
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That the proportion, both of thanks and payment, 
Might have been mine ! only I have left to say, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 
Mac. (1...) The service and the loyalty T owe, 
In doing it, pays itself. Your highness’ part 
Is to receive our duties: and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children, and servants : 
Which do bat what they should, by doing every thing — 
Safe toward your love and honeur, 
King. Welcome hither : : 
I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing. [Macbeth crosses behine 
ton.] Noble Banque, 
That hast no less deserved, nor must be known 
No less to have done so, let me enfold thee, 
And hold thee to my heart. 
Ban. (1..) There if 1 grow, 
The harvest is your own. 
King. My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow.—Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 
And you, whose places are the nearest, know, 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm; whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland : [ AU bow to Malcolm. | whic’. 
honour must 
Not, unaccompanied, invest him only, 
But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deservers. From hence to Taverness, 
And bind us further to you. 
Mach. The rest is labour, which is not used for you; : 
(ll be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach ; 
So humbly take my leave, my worthy Cawdor. 
[All except Macbeth retire and converse. 
[ Crosses to x.) The prince of Cumberland !—~That is a 
step, 
On which 1 must fall down, or else o’erleap, _[ Aside. 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires ! 
Let not light see my black and deep desires : 
The cye wink atthe hand! yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to gee. | 
[Exit Macbeth, w. 
King: :-[Advances.] True, worthy Bangno; he is full 
so valiant: 
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And in his commendations I'am fed ; 
It is a banquet to me, Lietins after him, © 
W hose care is gone before to bid us welcome ; 
It is a peerless kingman. a. 
{flourish of trunipets and drums. ~Exeunt King and 
Banquo, Mateolm and Donalbuin, ae Lenox, and 
Rosse, and two: Chamberlains. | 


SCENE V —Macbeth’s Castle, at Invernees. 


Enter Lany MACBETH, R., reading a letter. 


Ly. M. (n.c.) +“ They met me in the day of success ; 
and I have learned by the perfectest report, they have 
more in them than mortal knowledge. When I burn’d 
in desire to question them farther, they made themselves 
—air, into which they vanished. Whiles [stood 
wrapped in the wonder of it, came missives from the 
king, who hailed me ‘Thane of Cawdor; by which 
title, before, these weird sisters saluted me, and referr’d 
me to the coming-on of time, with * Hail, king that 
shalt be! This have I thought good to deliver thee, 
my dearest partner of greatness, that thou mightst not 
Jose the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what 
greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, and 
farewell,” | 
Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 
What thou art promised :—Yet do 1 fear thy nature: 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness, 

To catch the nearest way: thou wouldst be great: 

Art not without ambition ; bat without 

The illness shall attend it. What thou wouldst highly, 

That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win: thou’dst have, great 
Glamis, 

That which cries, “ Thus thou must do, if thou have it ;’ 

And that, which rather thou dost fear to do, 

Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither, 

That [may pour my spirits in thine ear; 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden’ ‘round, 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

ae nave thee crown'd withal. | 


Enter Sryson, L. 
What is your tidings? — 
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Sey. The king comes here to-night. 

Ly. M. Thou’rt mad to say it: 

Is not thy master with him? Who, were’t so, 
Would have inform’d for preparation. 

Sey. So please you, it is true : our thane is cominr . 
One of my fellows had the speed of him; 

Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Ly. M. Give him tending, | 
He brings great news.— [Exit Seyton, L. 
The raven himself is hoarse, 

That croaks tne fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Come, all you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here ; 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 

Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood, 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse ; 

Shake my fell purpose ; nor keep pace between 

The effect and it.!| Come to my woman’s breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murd’ring ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 

You wait on nature’s mischief! Come, thick night, 
And pall me in the dunnest smoke of hell! 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, | 
Tocry, “ Hold, hold !”"— 


Enter Macnetn, L. 


Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor ! 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 
Mach, My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to-night. 
Ly. M. And when goes hence ? 
Macb. To-morrow, as he purposes. 
Ly. M. O, never 
Shall sun that morrow see! 
Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange mattcra :—To beguile the time, 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, | 
Your hand, your tongue: look like the innocent flower 
But be the serpent under it. He that’s coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall put 
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This night’s great business into my despatch ; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 
Mach. We will speak further. 
Ly. M. Only look up clear ; 
To alter favour ever is to fear : 
Leave all the rest to me. (Exeunt, nv. 


SCENE VI.—The Gates of Inverness Castle. 
Flourish of Trumpets and Drums. 


Enter Kine Duncan, Banauo, Matcotm, DONALBAIN, 
Macpurr, Lenox, Rossz, and two CHAMBERLAINS, 
R.5. E, Malcolm, Donalbain, and Macduff, pass over to L. 


King. This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban. (n. cc.) This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved mansionary, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here ; no jutty frieze, 
Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, ] have observed, 
The air is delicate. 


Enter two Servants, Lapy Macnetu, Sryton, and two 
Ladies, from the Castle Gates. 


King. (c.) See, see! our honour'd hostess !— 
The love, that follows us, sometimes is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you, 
How you shall bid heaven yield us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. 

Ly. M. (1.¢.) All our service 
In every point twice done, and then done double, 
Were poor and single business, to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house: for those of old, 
And the late dignities heap’d upon them, 

We rest your hermits, 

King. Where’s the thane of Cawdor? | 
We coursed him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor ; but he rides well ; | 
And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp for him 
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To his home before us; fair and noble nOgIESS, 
We are your guest to-night. 
Ly. M. Your servants ever 
Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in count, 
To make their audit at your highness’ pleasure, 
Still to return your own. 
King. Give me your hand ; 
Conduct me to mine host; we love him highly, 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave, hostess. 

‘(Flourish of trumpet s and.drums.—Exeunt, through the 
custle gates, two Servants, King and Lady M., Mal. 
colm and Donaldbain, two Ladies, Banquo and Mac- 
duff, Rosse and Lenox, two Chumberlains and Seyton. 


SCENE VIL—Macbeth’s Castle at Inverness. 


Enter Macweru, r. 


Muacb. Vf itwere done, when ’tis done, then *twere well 
It were done quickly, if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 
With his surcease, success. That but this blow 
Might be the be-all, and the end-all, here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal ‘of time— 
We'd jump the life tocome. But, in these cases, 
We still have judgment here, that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. He’s here in double trust: 
First, as Tam his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 
Who should aguinst his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself.— Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off : 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind. 
i have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
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Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, ib 
And falls on the other side. How now! ‘what news? 


_ Enter Lavy Maen, 


Ly. M. He has almost supp’d : why have you left the 
chamber? =~ 

Macb. Hath he ask’d for me ? 

ty. M. Kaow you not, he has? : 

ach. We will proceed no further in this business : : 
He hath honour’d me of late ; and I have bought. 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which should be worn now im their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Ey. M. Was the hope dean; | i 
Wherein you dress’d yourself? ? Hath it slept since, 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale | 
At what it did so freely? From this time, 

Such L account thy love. Art thou afeard 

‘To be the same in thine own act and valour, 

As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 

Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life, | 

And live a coward in thine own esteem—— 

Letting, I dare not, wait upon, I would, 

Like the poor cat Vth’ adage ?- [Crossing to L. 

Mach. ’Pr’ythee, peace : 
J dare do ail that may become a man,— 
Who dares do more, is none. 

Ly. M. What beast was it, then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a mau ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be 80 much more than man. Nor time, nor place, 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does tnmake you, I have given suck; and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me: | 
T would, while it was smiling in my face, am 
Have pluck’ d my nipple from his boneless. gums, 
And dash’d the brains out, had I but so sworn 
As you have done to this. : _ - [Crosses fe R. 

Mach. 1 we should fail— . 

Ly. M. (Rr. 0.) We fail :— — ane 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 

And we'll not fail. When Dancan is asieép 
(Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
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Soundly invite him), his. two chamberlains .. 
Will I with wine and wassel-so convince, : oe 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only: when in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan? what not put upo 
His spungy officers; who shajl bear the gu 
Of our great quell. 
Mach. (L. c.) Bring forth men children only! 
For thy undaunted metal should compose. — 
Nothing but males. Will it not be received, ‘ 
When we have mark’d with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and used their very. daggers, 
That they have done’t? 
Ly. M. Who dares receive it other, 
As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ! 
Mach. 1 am settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat.— 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show : 
False face must hide what the false heart doth ow: 
[Exeunt, rR. 
END OF AQT 1. ; 


ACT JI. 


SCENE I.—Macsrrny’s Castle at Invernens.—The ( Gal- 
lery.—Lampes a little down. 


Enter Banavo and FLEAnct, with a torch, RK. a 


Ban. How goes the night, boy ? 
Fle. The moon is down; I have not heard the alee 
Ban. And she goes down at twelve. . 
fle. (n.) Ttake’t, ’tis later, sir. . 
Ban. (kr. ¢.) There’ 8 husbandry in heaven, 
Their candles are all out. | 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, x 
And yet I would not sleep. Merciful powers, 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose ! 


Enter Sr. ey with a torch, and Macsxrn, 
Who’s there ? 7 
c 
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Macb. A friend. 
Ban. What, sir, not yet at rest? The king's abed ; 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largesse to your officers: 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of most kind hostess; and shut up 
in measureless content. 
Mach. (1. c.) Being unprepared, 
Our will became the servant to defect ; 
Which else should free have wrought. 
Ban. (2. c.) All’s well. 
I dream’d last night of the three weird sisters: 
To you they have show’d some truth. 
Mach, 1 think not of them: 
Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, 
We would spend it in some words upon that business, 
If you would grant the time. 
Ban. At your kind’st leisure. 
Mach. If you shall cleave to my consent, when ’tis, 
It shall make honour for you. 
Ban. So 1 lose none, 
In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis’d, and allegiance clear, 
IT shall be counsell'd. 
Mucb. Good repose, the while |! 
Ban. Thanks, sir; the like to you! 
{Exeunt Fleance and Banquo, up stairs, L. 
Mach. Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 
. [Fatt Seyton, L. 
[ Going towards x.) Is this a dagger which I see before 


me, 

The handle toward my head? Come, let me clutch 
thee :— 

I have thee not; and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight; or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind ; a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 

T see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As that which now I draw. 

Thou marshal’st me the way that I was going ; 

And such an instrument [ was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fvols o’ the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest: I see thee still ; 
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And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before.—There’s no such thing : : 
It is the bloody business, which informs 
Thus to mine eyes.—_Now o’er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings; and wither'd murder, 
Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
Towards his design 
Moves like a ghost.——Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my where-about, 
And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it. [A clock strikes two. 
I go, and itis done ; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan! for itis a knell 
That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. 
[ Extt, r.—Thunder and lightning. 


Enter Lapy Macaera, L. 


Ly. M. That, whica hath made them drunk, hath 
made me bold; 
What hath quench’d them, hath given me fire :—Hark ! 
Peace! 
Jt was the how] that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the stern’st good night—| Crosses to r.|— 
He is about it; 
The doors are open; and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores: I have drugged their 
possets, 
That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. 
Mach, {[ Within.] Who’s there ?—What, ho! 
Ly. M. Alack! Tam afraid they have awaked, 
And ’tis not done ;— the attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us. —Har k !—I laid their daggers readv, 
He could not miss them.—-Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done’t—-My husband ! 


Re-enter MACBETH, R. 


Macb. I have done the deed :—didst thou not hear a 
noise ! 
Ly. M. Theard the owl scream, and the crickets cry. 
“id not you speak ? 
c2 
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Mach. When? 
Ly. M. Now. 
Mach. As I descended ? 
Ly. M. Ay. 
Mach. Hark ! Who lies i’ the second chamber? 
Ly. M. Donalbain. 
Macb. This is a sorry sight. [Showing his hands, 
Ly. M. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 
Mac. There’s one did laugh in his sleep, and one 
cry’d “* Murder !” 
That they did wake each other; I stood and heard 
them : 
But they did say their prayers, and address’d them 
Again to sleep. 
ty. M. There are two lodged together. 
uch. One cry’d, “ God bless us ;” and “ Amen,” the 
other ; 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands, 
Listening their fear. I could not say, Amen, 
When they did say, God bless us. 
Ly. M. Consider it not so deeply. 
Mach, But wherefore could not I pronounce, amen? 
T had most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. 
Ly. M. These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 
Mach. Methought, I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep no 
more !”’ 
To all the house,— 
“* Macbeth doth murder siceu the innocent gleep; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care. 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’ s feast—-”’ 
fy.M.: What do you mean ? 
Mach, Still it cried, “Sleep no more” to all the 
house :— 
** Glamis hath murder’d sleep ; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more |” 
Ly. M. Who was it that thus cry’d? Why, worthy 
thane, | 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brain-sickly of things ; go, get some water, 
And ae this filthy. witness from your hand.— 
Why did’you bring these daggers from the place? | 
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They must lie there: go, carry them ; _ smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 
Mach. Vil go no more: 
I am afraid to think what I have done ; 4 
Look ont again, I dare not... 
Ly. M. Infirm of purpose ! . 
Give me the daggers: the sleeping, and the dead, 
Are but as pictures: ‘tis the eye of childhood, — 
That fears a painted devil.—If he do bleed, — 
I'll gild the faces of these grooms withal, | 
For it must seem their guilt. 
[Exit Lady Macbeth, r. sabi within, M.D, 
Mach, Whence is that knocking ? 
How is’t with me, when every noise appals me? . 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine eyes ! 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, | 
Making the green one—red. 


Re-enter Lapy Macpetn. 


Ly. M. My hands are of your colour; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white—[ Knocking. JI hear a 
knocking 
At the south entry : —retire we to our chamber : 
A little water clears us of this deed : 
How easy is it, then? Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended.---[ Knocking. iene ' more 
knocking , 
Get on your night-gown, lest occasion call us, 
And show us to be watchers :-—~be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. : 
Mach. To know my deed— "Twere best not know my- 


self. _ { Knocking. 
Wake Duncan with thy hockined Oh, would thou 
couldst! | [Knocking. 


[Bait Lady Mac beth, pulling Macbeth awa yy be 


Enter Macpurr, LENOX, and SEYTON, M.D 
Lamps up. 


Mach. Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you da lie so late ? . 
Sey. ’Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second cock. 
Macd. Is. thy master. stirring ?-—— : 
Oar knocking has awakened ‘him ; ; here he comes. 
c3 
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Enter Macpera and exit SRYTON,L. . 


* Len: Good morrow, noble sir! 
'Macb. Good morrow, both! 

Mucd. ts the king stirring, worthy thane 7 

Mach. Not yet. a 

Macd. He did command me to call timely on him aa 

have almost slipp’d the hour. 7 

Mach. Tl bring you to him. 

— Macd. Y know this is a joyful trouble to-you 5 ‘ 
“ut yet "tis one. 

Much. The labour we delight in physics pain.—- 
This is the door, 

[Throwing open the door leading to the King’s bed- 

chamber, R. 

Macd. Vil make.so bold to call, a 
For 'tis my limited service. [Exit Macduff. 

Len. Goes the king hence to-day? : 

Mach. He does ; he did appoint so. 

Len, The night has been unruly: where we lay, | 
Our chimneys were blown down: and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i’ the air; strange screams of death, 
And prophesying with accents terrible, 

Of dire combustion, and confused events, 
New-hatch’d to the woful time: the obscure bird 
Clamour'd the livelong night; some say, the earth 
Was feverish, and did shake. 

Mach. "Twas a yough night. 

Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 


Re-enter Macpurr, R. D. 


Macd. O horror! horror! horror! Tongue, nor heart, 
Cannot conceive, nor name thee! 

‘Mach. and Len. What's the matter ? 
_ Muacd. Confusion now hath made his master-piece! 
“Most sacrilegious murder has broke ope 
The Lord’s anointed tempic, and stole thence 
The life o° the building. | 

Mach. (c.) What'is it you say? the life? 

‘Len. (i. c.) Mean you his majesty ? 

Macd, Approach the chamber, and destroy “your 

sight 
With a new Gorgon sca taht « od Lene cross £9 RJ 
‘Do not.bid-me speak ;_ 
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See, and then speak yourselves. | che rok 

Lett Macbeth ‘oni ieee R. 
Awake! awake! (Up the stage. 
Ring the alarum-bell. t—Murder! ! and treagon ! 
Banquo and Donalbain! Malcolm! awake! 

Shake off this downy sleep, death's counterfeit, 

And look on death itself! up, up, and see 

The great doom’s image '—Malcolm! Banquo! 

As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites, . 

To countenance this horror !— [The bel rings out. 


Enter Baxavo and Rosst down the stairs, L. vu. 8, 


O, Banquo, Banquo, 
Our royal master’s murder’d ! 


Re-enter Macsetu and LENOX, R. 


- Macb. Had I but died an hour before this one 
IT had lived a blessed time ; fer from this instant, 
There’s nothing serious in mortality ; 
All is but toys; renown and grace are dead; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 


Enter Matcoim and DoNALBAIN down stairs, RW. B. 
Mal. What is amiss ? 
Mach. You are, and do not know it: 
The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is ed ee the very source of it is stopp’d. 
Maecd. Your royal father’s murder’d. 
Mal. Oh, by whom? | 
Len. Those of his chamber, as it seem’d, had done’t: 
Their hands and faces were all badged with blood, 
So were their daggers, which, unwiped, we found | 
Upon their pillows ; ; they stared and were distracted— 
No man's life was to be trusted with them. | 
[Exeunt Malcomb and Donalbain, R, Ds 
Mach. O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 
Maced. [Starting.] Wherefore did you so? 
Mach. Who can be wise, amazed, epee and 
furious, 
Loyal, and neutral ina moment? No man: 
The expedition of my violent love 
Out-ran the pauser reason.—Here lay Duncan, 7 
Hiss. ~ kin laced with his goldén blood; 
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And his gash’d stabs look’d like a ‘breach j in sae 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance: there the murderers, 
Steep’d in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breach’d with gore : who. could refrain, 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart . 

Courage, to make his love known? 

Ban. Fears and scruples shake us: eo 
In the great hand of Heaven I stand; and, thence, 
Against the undivulged pretence I fight ee, 

Of treagongus malice. 

Macb. And so 1. 

All. So all. 

Macd. Let’ s briefly put on manly readiness, 

And meet i’ the hall together ; 
And question this most bloody piece of work, 
To know it further. | 

All, Wellcontented. peecet Le 


SCENE II.—A Wood on the Skirt of a iin crude 
and Lightning.— Lamps down. 


Enter the three Witches, and a Chorus of Witches. 


First Singing W. Speak, sister, speak—is the deed 
done? | 
Second Singing W. Long ago, long ago; 
Above twelve glasses since have run. 
Third Singing W. Tl deeds are seldom slow, 
Nor single; following crimes on former wait ; 
The worst of creatures fastest propagate. 
Chor. Many more murders must this one ensue ; 
Dread horrors still abound, 
And every place surround, 
As if in death were found 
, Propagation too. ) 
First S. W. He must— 
Second S. We He shal— 
Third S. W. He will spill] much more pion, 
And become worse, to make his title good. 
. First W. Now let’s. dance. 
Second W. Agreed. - 
Third W. Agreed. 
Chor, We should rejoice when. eed kings bleed. « 
First W. When cattle die, about v we > 60 5 pa 
When lightning and: dread. thunder: — Pare 
Rend stubborn rocks in sunder, 
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And fill the world with wonder, 
W hat should we do? 
Chor, Rejoice, we should rejoice. 
Second W. When maids and wives are warring, 
Earthquakes the mountains tearing, 
And monarchs die despairing, 
What should we do? 
Chor. Rejoice, we should rejoice. 
Let’s have a dance upon the heath,— 
We gain more life by Duncan’s death. 
First W. Sometimes like brinded cats we show, 
Having no music but our mew, 
To which we dance in some old mill, 
Upon the hopper, stone, or wheel, 
To some old saw, or bardish rhyme,— 
Chor. Where still the mill-clack does keep time. 
Second W. Sometimes about a hollow tree, 
Around, around, around dance we ; 
Thither the chirping cricket comes, 
And beetles singing drowsy hums ; 
Sometimes we dance o’er ferns or furze, 
To howls of wolves, or barks of curs ; 
And when with none of these we meet— 
Chor. We dance the echoes of our feet. 
Third W. At the night raven’s dismal voice, 
When others tremble, we rejoice. 
Chor. And nimbly, nimbly, dance we still, 
To th’ echoes froma hollow hill. [Eaeunt different ways. 


END OF ACT Il. 


ACT II. 


SCENE 1.—Macbeth’s Castle at Inverness.—Lamps up. 
Enter Macovurr, L., meeting Lenox, Rr. 
Len. How goes the world, sir, now? >’ 
Macd,. Why, see you not? — 
Len. Is’t known who did this more than bloody deed ? 
Maced. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 
Len. Alas the day! 
What good could they pretend ? 
Macd. They were suborn’d: 
Malcolm and Donalbain, the king’s two sons, 
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Are stol’n away and fled: which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 

Len. ’Gainst nature still ; 
Thriftless ambition, that will raven up 
Thine own life’s means !—Then ’tis most like, 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 

Macd. He is already named ; and gone to Scone, 
To be invested. 

Len. Where is Duncan’s body? 

Macd. Carried to Comes-kill ; 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors 
And guardian of his bones. 

Len. Will you to Scone? 

Macd. No, cousin, Wl to Fife. 


Len. Well, I will thither. [Crosses to 1. 
Macd. Well, may you see things well done there !-— 
adieu, 


Lest our old robes sit easier than our new ! 
[Exeunt Macduff, r., Lenox, 1. 


SCENE IL—The Palace at Fores. 
Enter Banauo and FLEANCE, R. 


Ban. Thou hast it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
As the weird women promised ; and, I fear, 
Thou play’dst most foully for’t: yet ‘it was said, 
It should not stand in thy posterity ; 
But that myself should be the root and father 
Of many kings; if there come truth from them 
(As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine), 
Why, by the verities on "thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well, 
And set me up in hope ?— 

Os { Flourish of trumpets and drums. 

Bat hush; no more. 


Enter Macnetu, as King; Styron, Rosse, and four 
Officers, M.D. 
Mac. Here’s our chief guest : 
If he had been forgotten, — 
It had been us a gap in our great feast, 
And all things unbecoming. 
To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And J’ll request your presence. 
Ban. Let your highness 
Command upon me; to the which, my duties 
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Are with a most indissoluble tie 

For ever knit. 
Macb. Ride you this afternoon? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord. 
Mach. We should have else desired your good advice 

Which still hath beén both grave and prosperous), 
n this day’s council ; but we'll take to-morrow. 

Is’t far you ride? 
Ban, As far, my lord, as will fill ap the time 

’T wixt this and supper: go not my horse the better, 

I must become a borrower of the night, 

For a dark hour or twain. 

Mucb, Fail not our feast. 
Ban. My Jord, I will not. [ Crosses to L. 
Mach. We hear our bloody cousins are bestow'd 

In England and in Ireland, not confessing 

Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 

With strange invention, But of that to-morrow ; 

When, therewithal, we shall have cause of state, 

Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse.—Adieu, 

Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord; our time does cali upon us. 
Mach. I wish your horses swift, and sure of foot ; 

And so Il do commend you to their backs. 

Farewell. [Exit Banquo and Fleancee, t.. 

Let every man be master of his time 

Till seven at night: to make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself, 

Till supper-time, alone; while then, heaven be with 

you! { Eaccunt, M. D. 

Sirrah, a word: attend those men our pleasure ? 

Sey. They are, my lord, without the palace gate. 
Mach. [Alone.] Bring them before us— 
{Exeunt Seyton, b. 

To be thus, is nothing :— 

But to be safely thus—our fears in Banquo 

Stick deep: 

He chid the sisters, 

When first they put the name of king upon me, 

And bade them speak to him; then, prophet-like, 

They hail’d him father to a line of kings: 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. If it be 50, 

For Banquo’s issue have I ’filed my mind ; 
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For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d ; 
And mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings.—The seed of Banquo kings !-— 
Rather than so, come fate into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance! 


Enter SEYTON, with two Officers, L. D. 


Go to the gate and stay there till we call. 
[Exit Seyton, r. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 
First O. It was so, please your highness. 
Mach. Well, then, now 
Have you considered of my speeches ? 
Do you find 
Patience so predominant in your nature, 
That you can let this go? Are you 80 gospel’d, 
To pray for this good man, and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 
And beggar’d yours for ever? 
Second QO. 1 am one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed, that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 
First O. And I another, 
So weary with disasters, tugg’d with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance, 
To mend it, or be rid on’t. 
Mach. Both of you 
Know Banquo was your enémy. 
First O. True, my lord. 
Mach. So is he mine; and in such bloody distance, 
That every minute of his being thrusts 
Against my near’st of life: and, though Ff could 
With bare-faced power sweep him from my sight, 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not, 
For sundry weighty reasons. 
Second O. We shall, my lord, 
Perform what you command us— 
First O. Though our lives— : 
Macb. Your spirits shine through you. Within this 
hour at most, | 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves ; 
Aoguaint you with the perfect spy o° the time, 
The moment on’t; fort must be done to nizht, 
And something from the palace; always thought 
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That I require a clearness: and with him 
(To leave no rubs nor betches in. the work), 
Fleance, his son, that keeps him company 3. 
Whose absence is no Jess material to me, ‘ 
Than is his father’s, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart ; 
7’]} come to you anon. 

First O. We are resolved, my lord 

Macb, Vilcall upon you straight; abide within. 

[ Exeunt Officers, L.D. 

It is concludsd: Banquo, thy soul’s flight, 
Tf it find hee.en, must find it out to-night. [ Exit, wu. 


Enter Lapy Macpbern, as Qucen, and SeYTON, R. 


Ey. AY, ¥s rete gone from court? 
Sey. Ay, madam; but returns again to-night. 
Ly. M. Say to the king | would attend his leisure 
For a few words. 
Sey. Madam, I will. [ Crosses behind, and exit, 
Ly. M. Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without content : 
Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 
Than, by destruction, dwell in doubtful joy. 


Enter MACHETH, L. 


How now, my lord? why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making, — 
Using those thoughts which should have died 
W ith them they think on? Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard: what’s done is done, | 
Mach. We have scotch’d the snake, not killed it,-— 
She'll close, and be herself; whilst our poor malice 
Remains in "danger of her former tooth. 
But let the frame of things disjoint, or both the worlds 
suffer, 
Fre we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams, 
That shake us nightly; better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent. to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie, | 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his. grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well: 
Treason has done his worst ; nor steel, no> poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing . 
Can touch him further ! { Rettres te a. 
D i 
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Ly. M. Come on; gentle my lord, 

Sleek o’er your rugged looks ; be bright and jovial 
Among your guests to-night. 

Mach, O, full of scorpion is my mind, dear wife ! 
Thou know’ st that Banquo and his Fleance live. 

Ly. M. But in them nature’s copy’s not eterne. 

Much. There’s comfort yet, they are assailable: 

Then be thou jocund ; ere the bat hath flown 

His cloister’d flight ; ere, to black Hecate’s summons, 
The shard. borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 

Hath rang night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 

Tay. M. What's to be done? 

Mach. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 
Till thou applaud the deed.—Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; ; 

And, with thy bloody and invisible hand, 
Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 
Which keepa me pale! Light thickens ; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse ; 
While night’s black agents to their prey do rouse. 
Thou marvel’st at my words: but hold thee still; 
Things, bad begun, make strong themselves by i. 
{ Exeuné, 1. 

SCENE III.—A Park near the Palace, at Fores.— 

Lamps down. 


Enter the two Officers, 1. 


First O. The west yet pummmiers with some streaks of 
day 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 
To with the timely inn, and near approaches 
The subject of our watch. 

Second O. Hurk ! I hear horses. 

Ban. { Within, x.] Give us a light there, ho! 

lirst O. Then is it he; the rest 
That are within the note of expectation, 
Already are i’ the court. 

Second QO. His horses go about. 

First O. Almosta mile; but he does usually, 
So all men do, from hence to the palace gate, 
Make it their walk. 

Second O. A light, a light! 

First O. ’Tis he. 
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Enter FLeance, with a torch, and Banavo, R. 


Ban. It will rain to-night. 
[iereunt Mleance und Banquo, t 


First O. Let it come down. [ Ewennt Officers, i, 
Ban. [ Within.) O, treachery! Fly, good Ficanee, 
fly, fly, fly ! 


File. Within, L.| Murder! murder! murder! 
Ban. { Within, u.] Thou mayst revenge.—QO, slave! 
O, 0, O! [ Dies. 
Re-enter Officers. 
First O. Why didst strike out the light 
Second O. Was’t not the way ? 
First O. There's but one down; the son is fled. 
Second O. We have lost the best half of our affair. 
First O, Well, let’s away, and say how much is done. 
{Exeunt, i. 
SCENE IV-—The Banquetting Room, in the Palace, 
at Fores.— Mustc.—A Banquet prepared. 


MacpetH, Lapy Macpetn, Bosse, Lenox, Sryron, 
Attendants, Guards, &c. discovered. 


Macb. [On throne, r.} You know your own degrees, 
sit down: at first, 
And last, the hearty welcome. 
Ros. [n. of right table.) Thanks to your majesty. 
Mach. Ourself will mingle with society, 
And play the humble host: 
Our hostess keeps her state ; but, in best time, 
We will require her welcome. 
Ly. M, [On throne, 1.] Pronounce it for me, sir, to 
al] our friends : 
For my heart speaks they are welcome. 
Mach. See, they encounter thee with their hearts’ 
thanks :— 
Both sides are even; here Pll sit ? the midaf. 
Be large in mirth; anon, we'll drink a measure 
The table round.— 


Enter First Officer, L. D., MACBETH leaves the throne to 
meet him. 


fhere’s blood upon thy face. 
First O, (1.) ’Tis Banquo’s, then. 
Mach. (1.¢.) Is he despatch’d ? 
First O. My lord, his throatis cut: that I did for him. 
D2 
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Mach. Thou art the best o’ the cut-throats: yet he's 
good 
That did the like for Fleance. 
First O. Most royal sir, 
Fieance is ’scaped. 
Mach. Then comes my fit again; I had else been per- 
fect: 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock ; 
As broad, and general, as the casing air ; 
But now T am cabin’ d, cribb’d, contin’d, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. —But Banquo’ s safe? 
First O. Ay, my good lord ; safe in a ditch he bides 
With twenty trench'd gashes on his head ; 
The least a death to nature. 
Mach. Thanks for that :-— 
There the grown serpent lies ; that worm, that’s fled, 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 
No teeth for the present.—Get thee gone ; to-morrow 
We'll hear ourselves again. [ Exit Officer, &.. 
Ly. M. My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer; the feast is sold, 
That is not often vouch'd, while ’tis a-making, 
"Vis given with welcome: to feed, were best at home ; 
Frome thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. 
Mucb. Sweet remembrancer ! 
Now, good anes wait on appetite, 
And health on both ! 
Len. [1. of left teble.| May it please your highness, sit? 
Mach. Here had we now our country’s honour roof’d, 
{ Crosses to R. 
Were the graced person of our Banquo present ; 
Whom may I rather challenge for unkindness, 
Than pity for mischance !} 
[The blood-stained ghost of Banquo enters, and occu- 
pies the vacant chair on L, 
Ros. His absence, sir, 
Lays blame upon his promise. Please it your highness 
To grace us with your royal company ? 
Macb. The table’s full. 
Len. Here is a place reserved, sir. 
Mach. Where? 
Len. Here, my good lord. What is’t that moves your 
highness ? 
Mach. [Sceing Banquo.] Which of you have done this ? 
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Len. What, my good lord? 

Macb, Thou canst not say I did it; never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 

Ros. Gentlemen, rise ; his highness is not well. 

Ly. M. Sit, worthy friends :—my lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth: pray you, keep seat ; 
The fit is momentary,—upon a thought 
He will again be well: if much you note him, 

You shall offend him, and extend his passion. 
Feed, and regard him not.—[ Leaves the throne, and goes 
to Macbeth.| Are you a man? 

Macb. Ay, and a bold one, that dare lock on that 
Which might appal the devil. 

Ly. M. (x.) O proper stuff! 

This is the very painting of your fear ; 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you said, 
Led you te Duncan. O, these flaws, and starts, 
(imposters to true fear) would well become 
A woman’s story, at a winter’s fire, 
Authorised by her grandam. Shame itself! 
When all’s done, 
You look but on a stool. 
Mach. (n.c.) Pr’ythee, see there! [ Pointing to Banquo] 
behold ! look ! lo!—~How sav you ? 
Why, what care 1? If thou canst nod, speak too. 
If charnel-houses, and our graves, must send 
Those, that we bury, back, cur monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. [ Exit Ghost, v. 

Ly. AT. What! quite unmanned in folly! 

Mact. Uf stand here, U saw him. 

Ly. M. ¥ie, for shame! { Returns to the throne. 

Mach. Ylood hath been shed ere now, i’the olden time, 
Tere human stature purged the gentle weal ; 
Ay, and since, too, inurders bave been perforimn’d, 
Too terrible for the ear; the times have been, 
That when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now, they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools! This is more strange 
Than such a murder is. [Crosses to 1. 
_ Ly. M. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 

Mach. 1 do forget :— 
Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends ; 
T have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 

bs 
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To those that know me. Come, love and health to all; 
Then I'll sit down :—T[ Goes to the throne.| Give me some 
wine, fill full. 

(Seyton pours out the wine, and presents it to the King. 
I drink to the general joy of the whole ta ble, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss ; 
Would he were here! to all, and him, we thirst, 
And all to all. 


Baxnovo’s Ghost re-appears, Rr. 


(z.c.) Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the earth hide 
thec ! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in these eyes 
Which thon dost glare with! 
Ly. M. Vhink of this, goud peers, 
But as a thing of custom: “tis no other ; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 
Mach, What man care, I dare: 
Approach thou fike the ruzged Russian bear, 
The arm’d rhineceros, or the Hyrcan tiger,— 
Take any shape but that, apd my {irm. ner ves 
Shall never tremble. Or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword! 
If, trembling, b inhibit, thes protest me 
The baby of a ei. Henec, horrible shadow, 
Unreal mockery, bhenee.-—-| Earit Ghost, x. , Macbeth Sot- 
lowing to the door | Why so, being gone, 
Tama man again. 
Ly. M. You have disple aha the mirth, broke the good 
meeting, 
With most admired disorder, 
Mach, Can such things he, 
And overcome us like a stunmer's cloud, 
Without our special wonder? You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that [ owe, 
When now [I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of veur cheeks, 
When mine is blanch’d with fear. 
Ros. What sights, my ford? 
Ly. M. Tpray you, speas mot; he grows worse and 
worse 3 
Question enrages him; at ance, 2ood night: 
Paes not upon the order ot your cone, 
ut go at once. [ Alreuns Py hit the Roimg and Queen. 
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Mach. It will have blood : they say blood will have 
blood: | 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak ; 
Augurs, and understood relations, have, 
By maggot pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood. What is the night? 
Ly. M. Almost at odds with morning, w hich is which, 
Mach. How say’st thou, that Macdulf denies his per- 
50n, 
At our great bidding ? 
Ly. M. Did you send to him, sir? 
Macb. 1 hear it by the way; but Twill send: 
There’s not one of them, but im his house 
1 keep a servant fee’d.—-F will to-morrow 
(And by times ] will), unto the weird sisters : 
More shall they speak ; for now Foam bent to know, 
by the worst means, the worst: for inine own good, 
All causes shall give way; Lam in blood 
Stepp'd in so far, that, should £ wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go oer, 
Ly. MW. Vou lack the season of all natares, sleep. 
Macb. Come, we'll to sleep: my strange and self. 
abuse 
Ts the initiate fear, that wants hard use : 
We are yet but young in deed. [Exeunt, hk. 


SCENE V—The open Country.— Thunder and 
Lightuing.—— Lamps down, 


Enter the three Wircurs, L., meeting HECATE, R. 


First W. Why, how now, Hecate? you look angerly. 
Hee. Have IT not reason, baldams, as you are, 

Saucy and overbold ?) How did you dare 

To trade and traffic with Stacbeth, 

Tn riddles, and affairs of death; 

While I, the mistress of sont charma, 

The close contriver of all { HUITLS 

Was never call’d to bear my part, 

Or show the glory of cur art? 

But make amends now > get you gone, 

And at the pit of Acheron 

Meet me i’ the morning; thither he 

Wilk come to kuow his destiny. 

Your vessels aud your spells provide, 

Your charms, aud cvery thing beside: 
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I am for the air; this night PIl spend 
Unto a dismal, fatal end. 
Great business must be wrought ere noon: 
. Unto the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound ; 
Vl catch it ere it come to ground : 
And that, distilf'd by magic sleights, 
Shall raise such artificial sprights, 
As, by the strength of tbeir illusion, 
Shall draw him on to his confusion, 
[Exeunt the three Witches, t.. 
First Spirit. Hecate, Hecate, Hecate! O, come away | 
Hec. Hark! I am call’d ;--my little spirit, see, 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and waits for me. 
Second S. Hecate, Hecate, Hecate! O, come away! 
Hie. I come, I come, with all the speed 1m” 
Where’s Stadlin? 
Third S. Here; 
Hee. Where’s Puckle? 
Fourth 8. Here ; 
Fifth 8, And Hoppo too, and Hellwaine too ; 
Sixth S. We want but you, we want but you. 


Enter the Chorus of WircHes, R. and L. 


Chor. Come away, make up the count. 
Hec. With new-fall'n dew, 
From church-yard yew, 
I will but ’noint, and then I mount. 
[ Hecate places herself in he: 
Now I go, and now I fly. 
Malkin, my sweet spirit, and I. 
O, what a dainty pleasure’s this, 
To sail in the air, 
While the moon shines fair, 
To sing, to toy, to dance, and kiss! 
Over woods, high rocks, and mountains, 
Over seas, our mistress’ fountains, 
Over steeples, towers, and turrets, 
We fly by night ’mongst troops of spirits. 
Chor, We fly by night ’mongst troops of spirits, 
[ Heeate ascends into the air—the Witches ereunt various 
ways. 


END OF AC™ ITf 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—A Cave—In the Middle a Cauldron dviling 
—Thunder —Lamps down. 


The three Wircnes discovered. 


First W. (c.) Thrice the brindled cat hath mew’d. 
Sccond W. (L.) Thrice: and once the hedge-pig 
whin'd. 
Third W. (r.) Harper cries ; ’tis time, “tis time. 
First W. Round about the cauldron go 
In the poison’d entrals throw.—— 
*‘Foad, that under the cold stone 
Days and nights has thirty one ; 
Swelter’d venom, sleeping got, 
Boil thou first ’the charmed pot. 
All. [Going round the cauldron.| Double, double toil 
and trouble ; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 
Second W, (c.) Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake ; 
Kye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Addeyr’s fork, and blind worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
All. [Going round the cauldron.) Double, double toil 
and trouble ; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 
Third W. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 
Witches’ mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark ; 
Root of hemlock, digg’d i’the dark ; 
Liver of blaspheming Jew ; 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 
Silver’d in the moon’s eclipse; 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips; 
Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab, 
Make the gruel thick and slab: 
Add thereto a tiger's chaujdron, 
For the ingredients of vur cauldron. 
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All. [Going round the cauldron.] Double, double toil 
and trouble ; 
Fire, burn ; and, cauldron, bubble. 
First W. (c.) Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 
Enter Hecate, n.—Spirits and the Chorus of Witches, 1. 
Hee, ©, well done! T commend your paims ; 
And every one shall share ithe gains. 
And now about the cauldron sing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. 
fA the Witches join hands and go round the cauldron— 
Music and song. 
Hec. Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 
Che. Around, around, around, about, about ; 
A ill come running in, all good keep out! 
Fourth S. | Going to the cauldron.) Were’s the blood of 
a bat. 
ec. Putin that, put in that. 
Pith 8. (Going to cauldron.) Here’s Libbard’s brain. 
Heo. Put in a grain. 
Sixth 8. [Gomg to the coutddron.| Here’s juice of a 
toad, and ail of adder; 
These will make the charm grow madder. 
Hec, Putin all these ; "twill raise a pois’nous stench 
Hold—here’s three ounces of a red-hain’d wench, 
Cho. Around, around, around, about, about 5 
All ill come running in, all good Keep out! 
Hee. By the pricking of my Uhumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes :—-— 
[Heavy knocking without, : 
Open, locks, whoever knocks. 
{Exeunt all tat the three Witches. 
Enter Macpetu, descending steps, L. 0. 5. 
Mach. How now, you secret, black, and midnight 
hags? 
What is’'t you do? 
AU. A deed without a name. 
Mach. (1.¢.) Tconjure you, by that which you profess 
(Howe’er you come to knuw it), answer me 
To what I ask you. 
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Ferst W. (x.) Speak. 

Second W. (r.) Demand. 

Third W. (r.) We'll answer. 

First W. Say, if thoud’st rather hear it from our 
mouths, 

Or from our masters’? 

Mach. Call them, let me see them. 

Virst W. [Goes up fo the cauldron and pours something 
from aval] Pour in sew’s blood, that hath 
eaten 

Her nine farrow; grease, that’s sweaten 
Frow the murderer’s gibbet throw 
Into the flame, 

All. Come, high or low ; 

Thyself, and office, deftly show. [| Thuniler, 


First Apparition, an armed head, rises through the 
cauldron. 


Mach. Tel) me, thou unknown power,——- 

First W. He knows thy thought; 
Hear his speech, but say thou naught. 

App. Macbeth! Macbeth ! Macbe ‘th; beware Macduff; 
seware the Thane of Fife.——- Dismiss me---enough. 

{ Descends. 

Mach, Whate er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks ; 
Theu harp’d my fear aright: but one word more--- 

First W. He will not be commanded : here’s another, 
More potent than the first. { Thunder 


Second Apparition, a bloody Child, rises through the 
cauldron, 


App. Macbeth! Macbeth | Macbeth !— 
Mach. Had T three ears, Ud hear thee. 
App. Be bloody, bold, and resolute: laugh to scorn 
The power of man; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. { Descends. 
Mact. Then live Macduff; what need I fear of thee? 
But yet Pil make assurance double sure, 
And take a bond of tate: thou shalt not live ; 
That I may tell pule hearted fear, it lies, 
And sleep in spite of thunder. [ Thunder, 


Third Apparition, a Child crowned, with a bow in his hand, 
rises through the cauldron, 


What is this, 
That rises like the issue of a king, 
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And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty ? 
All, Listen, but speak not to’t. 
App. Be lion-mettled, proud: and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are ; 
Macbeth shall never vanquished be, until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. { Descends, 
Mach. That will never be: 
Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 
Unfix his heart-bound root? Sweet bodements! good! 
Yet my heart 
Throbs to hnow one thing : tell me (if your art 
Zan tell so much), shall Banquo’s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? 
All. Seek to know no more. 
Mach. 1 will be satisfied . deny me this, 
And an eternal curse fall on you !— 
{ Thunder.—The cauldron sinks. 
Let me know, 
Why sinks that cauldron 2? 
And what noise is this? [A deep groun. 
First W. Show ! 
Second W. Show! 
Third W. Show ! 
Au. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; 
Come like shadows, so depart, 
{ Apparition of eight Kings, the last with a glass in his 
hand ; and Banguo pasges across from R. U. EB. lo Ly ULE. 
Mach. Thou art too like the spiritof Banquo; down ; 
Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls ;—and thy air, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is hike the first: 
A third is like the former :~—-filthy haus, 
Why do you show me this ?—~A fourth ! start, eyes {-— 
What! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet 7—A seventh 7D see no more :— 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a plass, 
Which shows me many more :— 


Enter Banavto.—The Witches vanish. 
Horrible sight !— Now, IT see, ‘tis true; 
For the blood-bolter’d Banquo smiles upon me, 
And points at them for his.—W hat, is this so? 
Where are they? Gone? Let this per niwous bong 
Stand aye accursed in the calen tar 
ome an, Without there! 
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Enter Seyton, L. vu. &. 

Sey. What’s your grace’s will? » 

Mach. Saw you the weird sisters? 

Sey. No, my lord. 

Mach. Came they not by you? 

Sey. No, indeed, my lord. 

Mach. Infected be the air whereon they ride; 
And damn’d all those that trust them !—I did hear 
The galloping of horses: who was't came by ? 

Sry. 'Tis (wo or three. my lord, that bring you word, 
Macdiutl is fed to Eavland. 

Macb. Ficd to England ? 

Sey. Ay, my good lord. 

Macd. Time, thou anticipat’st my dread exploite: 
The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it: from this moment, 
The very firstiings of my heart shall be 
Th firsthings of my hand. And even now, 
To crowo my thoughts with acts, be it thought and 

done : 

The castle of Macduff [ will surprise ; 
Seize upon Fife: give to the edge o’ the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
‘That trace bin in his line. No boasting like a fool; 
This deed [tl do, before this purpose cool.— 
Where are these gentlemen ? [ Exeunt, 1. 


SCENE I1—The Country, in England.—Lumps up. 


Enter Maicoim and MacvuFr, R. 


Mal, Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macd. (n.) Let us rather 
Hold fast the mortal sword, and, like good men, 
Bestride our down-fall’a birthdom : cach new morn, 
New widows howl; new orphans cry ; new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
Aa if it felt with Scotlend, and yell’d out 
Like syllables of dolour. 

Mal. (t.) What you have spoke, it may be so, per- 

chance. 

Phis tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, 
Was once thought honest: you have loved him well; 
Mfe hath not touch’d you yet. 

Macd. Tam not treacherous. 

Rk 
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Mal. But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil, 
In an imperial charge. 

Macd. 1 have lost my hopes. 

Mal. Perchance, even there where I did find doubts. 
Why in that rawness left you wife, and child, 
Those precious motives, those strong knots of ‘love, 
Without leave-taking ?—I pray you, 
Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 
But mine own safeties :—You may be rightly just, 
Whatever I shall think. 

Mucd. Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 
for goodness dare not check thee! 
Fare thee well, lord : [Crosses to L. 
I would not be the villain that thou think’st, 
For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp, 
And the rich east to boot. 

Mal. (x. c.) Be not offended: 
T speak not as in absolute fear of you. 
T think, our country sinks beneath the yoke! 
It weeps, it bleeds! and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds ; I think, withal, 
There would be hands uplifted in my right; 
And here, from gracious England, have I offer 
Of soodly thousands ; but, for all this, 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant’s head, 
Or wear jt on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before ; 
More suffer and more suacdry ways than ever, 
Ry hin that shall succeed. 

Macd. What shall he be? 

Mal. 1t is myself I mean: in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice so grafted, 

That, when they shall be open’d, black Macbeth 
Ww a seem as pure as snow ; and the poor state 
Kateem him as a lamb, being compared 

With my confineless harms. 

Macd. Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 
In evils, to top Macbeth. 

Mal. YT grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitfal ; 
But there's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptaousness. 
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Nay, had I power, I should 

Pour the sweet milk of concord into bell, 

Uproar the universal peace, confound 

All unity on earth. 
Macd. © Scotland! Scotland ! 
Mai. Uf such a one be fit to govern, speak. 
Macd. Fit to govern ! 

No, not to live.—-O, nation miserable, 

With an untitled tyrant bloody-scepter’d, 

When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again, 

Since that the truest issue of thy throne 

By his own interdiction stands accurs’d, 

And does blaspheme his breed ?--—Thy royal father 

Was a most sainted king; the queen, that bore thee 

Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died every day she lived. Fare thee well! 

These evils, thou repeat’st upon thyself 

Have banished me from Scotland.—O, my breast, 

Thy hope ends here! Crosses to 
Mal. Macduff, this noble passion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 

Wiped the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 

To thy good truth and honour, Devilish Macbeth, 

By many of these trains, hath sought to win me 

Into his power; and modest wisdom plucks me 

From over-credulous haste: but heaven above 

Deal between thee and me! for even now 

1 put inyself to thy direction, and 

Unspeak mine own cetraction; here abjure 

The taints and blames T laid upon myself 

For strangers to my nature. 

What Tam, truly, 

Is thine, and my poor country’s, to command : 

Whither, indeed, before thy here approach, 

Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, 

All ready at a point, was settiag forth: — 

Now we'll together, and the chance of goodness, 

Be like our warranted quarrel! Why are you silent? 
Maced. Such welcome and unwelcoine things at once, 

"Tis hard to reconcile.—-See, who comes here ? 
Mal, My countryman ; but yet I know him not. 


Enter Rosse, t. 


Macd. [Crosses to c.] My ever gentle cousin, weleonw 
hither, 
E2 
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Mal. (n.) 1 know him now: good haaven, betimes 
remove . 
The means that make us strangers ! 
Res. (..) Sir, amen. | 
Maced. Stands Scotland where it did? 
Ros. Alas, poor country ! 
Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 
Be call’d our mother, but our grave ; where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rend the air, 
Are made; not mark’d: where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstasy; the dead man’s knell 
Is there scarce ask'd, for whom; and good men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying, or ere they sicken. 
Macd, Q, relation, 
Too nice , and yet too true ! 
Mal. What is the newest prief? 
Ros. That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker 
Each minute teems a new one. 
Muacd. How does my wife ? 
Ros. Why, well. 
Macd. And all my children? 
Ros. Well too. 
Macd. The tyrant has not batter’d at their peace? 
Ros. No; they were all at peace when | did leave 
them. 
Maed. Be not a niggard of your speech; how woes it? 
Ros. When I came hither to transport the tidings 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour — 
Of many worthy fellows that were out; 
Which waa to my belief witness'd the rather, 
For that I saw the tyrant’s power a-foot: 
Now is your time of help; your eye in Scotliocd 
Would create soldiers, make our women fi ht, 
To doff their dire distresses. 
Mal. Be it their comfort, 
We are coming thither: gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward, and ten thousand men ; 
An older and better soldier, none 
That christendom gives out. 
Ros. Would I could auswer 
This comfort with the like! Bat I have words 
That would be howl’d out in the desert air, 
Where hearing should not latch them. 
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Macd. What concern they ? 
The general cause? or is it a fee-grief, 
Due to some single breast 2 
Ros. No mind, that’s hanest, 
But in it shares some woe ; thongh the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 
Macd. ¥f it be mine, 
Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it 
Ros. Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever, 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 
Macd. Hum! Tf guess at it. 
Ros. Your castle is surprised ; your wife, and babes, 
Savagely slaughter’d: to relate the manner, 
Were, on the quarry of these murder’d deer, 
To add the death of you. 
Mal. Merciful heaven! 
What, man! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows ; 
Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak, 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. 
Macd. My children, too? 
Ros. Wife, children, servants, all 
That could be found. 
Macd. And I must be from thence ! 
My wite kill’d too? 
Ros. I bave said. 
Mal. Be comforted : 
Let us make med’cines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief, 
Macd. He has no children.,—-All my pretty ones 
Did you say all ?—Oh, hell-kite !—AIL? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell swoop? 
Mal. Dispute it like a man. 
Macd. tsbhali do so; 
But I must also feel it as a man: 
1 cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me —Did heaven look on, 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all struck for thee! Naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell slaughter on their souls ! 
Mal. Be this the whetstone of your sword: let grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart enrage it, 
Mucd. O, Ucould play the woman with mine eyes 
ES 
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And braggart with my tongue! {Hneels.] But, gentle 
heaven, 

Cut short all intermission ; : front to front 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and mysetf; 

Within my sword’s length set him; if he ‘scape, 

Heaven forgive him too. | Exeunt, t. 


END OF ACT IV, 


ACT V. 


sit ENE I 1.—-. Lady Macbheth’s Room, in he Castle, ad Lave 
sinane,—A table near RB. 8. Ys 


Enter a Genilewoman and a Se L. 


Phy. (..¢.) LThave two nights watched with vou, but 
van perceive no trath in your report. When was if sho 
last walked ? 

Gen, (4.) Since his majesty went into the fleld, 3 
have seen her rise from her bed, throw her nightzow 4 
upon her, unlock her closet, fake forth paper, fold 
Write upun it, read it, afterwards seal it, and agai re. 
turn to bed; yet all this while ina most fast slee 2 

Phu, W hat atany time have you heard her say ? 

Gen, That, sir, which Twill not report after her. 

Phy. You may, tu me; and ‘tis most meet you should. 

Gen. Neither to you, nor any one! having no wit: 
ness to confirm my speech. Lo, you---here she comes, 
This ig her very guise ; and, upon my fife, fastasteeyy! 

iMhysician and Gentlewoman retire io b. 


Enter Lavy Macnern, teith a taper, 8, which she places 
on the table, and slightly advances. 


Phy. How came she by that light? 

Gen, Whi, it stood by her: she bas light by ber cou 
tinually, ‘tis her command. 

Phy. You see her eyes are open, 

Gen, Ay, but their sense is shut. 

Pay. What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs 
her hands. 

Gen, Uf-is an accustomed actink with her, to seem 
thus washing her hands; [have known ber continge in 
this a quarter of an hour, oe 

Ly. M. (ne c.) Yet here’s a spot 
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Phy. Hark! she speaks. 

Ly. M. {Advances toc.) Out, damned spot! ont, I 
say' One—two; why, then, ris time to dot !—Hell os 
murky !——Fie, my Jord, Ge; a soldier, and afear1 ? 
What need we fear whe knows tt when nete can call 
our power to account ?~—-Yet who would have thoagzht 
the old man to have had so much blood in him? 

Piy. Do you mark that? 

Ly. Me What, wil these hands ne'er be clean !~No 
more uv Uat, my lord, no more o'that; you mar all with 
this starting, 

Phy, Go to, gota; you have known what you should 
not. 

Gen, She has spoke what she should. not, Lam sure 
of that; heaven knows what she has known. 

hy. AL, Heres the smelt of the blood still; all the 
perlumes of Arabia will not sweeten this hte hand. 
Ohi ub! oh! 

Phy. What a sigh is there! The heart is’ sorely 
charged. 

Gen. 1 would not have such a heart in my bosom, for 
the disnity of the whole body. 

Ly. Mo Wash your hands, put on your night-gown; 
look not so pale :-~E tell you yet again, Banquo’s buried : 
fie Cannot come out of his grave. 

Pia. ‘ven su? 

Ly. M. Uo bed, to bed; there’s knocking at the gate. 
Come, come, come, give me your hand: what's done 
cannot be undone: to bed, to bed, to bed. 

| Exit Lady Macbeth, n. 

Phy. Will she now go to bed ? 

Gen. Directly. 

Piy. More needs she the divine than the physician.— 
Look alter her; 

Rewnove from her the means of all unnoyance, 
and still keep eves upon her.— 
Good beuven, forgive us all! 
i bxcunt Phoysiciuin and Gentlewoman, i. 


SCENE ThA Half in the Castle of Dunsinane.—- 
Plourish of Grumpets and drwanas. rn: 
Enter Macsern and str Gentlemen, L., through arch, inc. 
Abickhk Broug me no more re ports 5 (Throwing from 
him awritten paper) . Gis We ell 
TAA Ghoonam ovou df romove to Dons, 
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i cannot taint with fear. What's the hoy Malcolm ? 
Was not he bern of woman? The spirits that know — 
All mortal consequence have pronounced me thus : 
‘¢ Fear not, Macbeth, no man that’s born of woman 
Shall e’er have power on thee.”—Then fly, false thanes, 
And mingle with the Engtish epicures : 
The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never sagg with doubt, nor shake with fear. [ Goes, ro 
Enter Second Officer, R. 
The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced leon } 
Where gott’st thou that goose look ? 
Second QO. There are ten thousand— 
Mach. Geese, villain? 
Second Q. Saldiers, sir. 
Mach. Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou jily-liver'd boy! What soldiers, patch ? 
Death of thy soul! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear, What soldiers, whey-face ? 
Second OQ. The English force, so please you. 
Mach. 'Vake thy face hence. [Exit Officer, ®. 
Seyton! Jam sick at heart, 
When I behold—Seyton, 1 say '!~—This push 
Will cheer me ever, or dissect me vow. 
T have lived Jong enough: my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf: 
And that, which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
T must not look to have ; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud, but deep,—mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not. 
Seyton |! 
Enter SEYTON, R. 
Sey, What is your gracious pleasure? 
Mach. What news more? 
Sey. All is confirmed, my lord, which was reported. 
Macb. VU fight, till from my bones my flesh be hack’¢. 
Send out more horses, skirr the country round ; 
[Exit Seyton, Rr. 
Enter Physician, t 
Hang those that talk of fear. 
How does your patient, doctor ? 
Phy. Not so sick, my lord, 
As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 
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Mach. Cure her of that: 
“anst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow 5 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
“Neanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Phy. Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself, 


Enter Suyton, n., with the King’s truncheon, and a Gen- 
tleman with his armour. 


Mach. Throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of it. 
Give me my staff :— 
Seyton, send out: doctor, the thanes fly from me. 
If thou couldst, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease, 
And purge it toa sound aud pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
Theat should applaud again. 
What rbubarb, senna, or what purgative drug, 
Would scour these English bence ?-—Hearest thou of 

then ? 

Phy, Ay, my good lord, your royal preparation 
Makes us hear something, 

Mach. Bring it after me. 
T will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. 

[ Flourish of trumpets and drums.—Exeunt, 8. 


SCENE Yi.—Birnam Forest.—A March. 


Enter Maccoum, Siwarp, Macpourr, Lrnox, Rosse, 
and Suldters, L. 0. E. 


Mal. Cousins, | hope the days are near at hand, 
That chambers will be safe. 

Macd, We doubt it nothing. 

Sue. What wood is this before us? 

Lin. The wood of Birnam. 

Mal. Let every soldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear’t before him; thereby shall we shadow 
The vumbers of our bost, and make discovery 
Joni report af us. 

Rou ttshslt be dene. 

Rus, We leern no other, but the confident tyrant 
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Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will encure 
Our setting down before’t. 

Maca. "Tis his main hope: 
For where there is advantage to be gone, 
Both more and less bath given him the revolt: 
And none serve with him but constrained things, 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

Siw, Let our just censures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

Macd. The time approaches, 
That will with due precision make us know 
What we shall say we have, and what we owe. 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate ; 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate: 
Towards which advance the war. 

{ March.—Exeunt into the Wood, rR. 


SCENE IV.—The Rampurts cf the Castle of Dunsi- 
nane.— Flourish of trumpets and drums. 


Enter Macnrtn, Styton, and Attendants, v. 


Macb. Hang out our banners on the outward walls : 
The crg is still, “* They come :” our castle's strength 
Will laugh a siege to acorn; here let them lic, 

Till famine, and the ague, eat them up: 
Were they not forced with those that should be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward bome. 

{A cry within of Women, 1.. 
What is that noise ? 

Sey. Jt is the cry of women, good my Jord. 

[ Fait Seuton, 3 

Mach. 1 have almost forgot the taste of fears ; 

The time bas been my senses would have cool'd 

To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of bair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 

As life were in’t: TE have supp’d fall with borrors ; 
Direness, familiar to my slaught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. 


Re-enter SEYTON, L. 


Wherefore was that cry ? 
Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 
Wacb, She should have died hereafter ; 
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There would have been a time for such a word, 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and—to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow: a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an ideot, fall of sound and tury, 
Signifying nothing. 
Enter Finst OFFicer, R- 

Thou comest to use thy tongue: thy story quickly, 

First O. Gracious my lord, 
T should report that which, I say, I saw, 
But know not how to do’t, 

Much, Well, say, sir. 

First O. [Kueeling.| Ags 1 did stand my watch upon 

the hill, 

1 look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. 

Macb. Liar and slave ! 

Firat O. Let me endure your wrath, if’t be not go: 
Within this three mile you may see it coming ; 
I say, a moving grove. 

Mach. Uf thou speak’st false, 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee: if thy speech he sooth, 
I care not if thou dost for me as much ; 
I pull in resolution ; and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth: “ Fear not, till Birnam wood 
Do come to Dunsinane :” and now a wood 
Comes towards Dunsinane. Arm, arm, and out! 
If this which he avouches does appear, 
There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 
I ’zin to be a weary of the sun, 
And wish the state o’ the world were now undone. 
Ring the alaram-bell: blow, wind ! come, wrack ! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back! 

[Flourish of trumpets and drums,—Exeunt, 8. 
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SCEN E V.—A Plain before the Castle at Dunsinene. 
: | Fleurish of trumpets and drums. | 


Macon, Stwanp, Macpurr, Lexox, Rosse, and 
Soldiers, with boughs, discovere : 


Mal, Now near enough; your leafy screens f row 
down, 
And show like those you are: you, worthy uncle, 
Shall, with my cousin, your right noble son, 
Lead our first battle: worthy Macduff, and we, 
Shall take upon us whut else remains to do, 
According to our order. 
Len. This way, my lord, the castle’a gently render'd. 
Siw. Do we but find the tyrant’s power to-night, 
Let us be beaten if we cannot fight. 
Muacd. Make all our trumpets speak: give them all 
breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 
{Alurums.—Exeunt Malcolm, Macduff, Lenox, Scotch 
banner, and six Guards, a., Siward, Rosse, English 
banner, and six Guards, ‘Le 


SCENE VI.—A Court in the Castle of Dunsinane.— 
Alaruins. 


Enter Macnetn, from ihe gates, 


Mach, They have tied me to a stake: I cannot fy, 
Bat, bear-like, I must fight the course. What's he, 
That was not born of woman? Such a one 
Am | to fear or none. [ Alarums.—Exit, i. 


Enter Macpurr, &. 


salir’ ‘That way the noise is.—Tyraot, show thy 
ace ; 

If thou be’st slain, and with no stroke of mine, 

My wife and children’s ghosts will haunt me still, 

J cannot strike at wretched kerns, whose arms 

Are hired to bear their staves: either thou, Macbeth, 
Or else my sword, with an unbatter’d edge, 

i sheathe again undeeded, 

Let me find him, fortane ! aud 

More [beg not. a | ea ale Va 
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Alarums. 
Enter Macsetu, through the gates. 


Mach. Why should T play the Roman fool, and die 
Onr -~ownsword? Whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do. .er upon them. [Going to R. 


outer Macpurr, through the gates. 


Maced. (1...) Turn, hell-hound, turn ! 

Mach, (x.c.) Of all men else T have avoided thee : 
But get thee back, my soul is too much charged 
With blood of thine already. 

Macd. ¥ have no words, 

My voice is in my sword ; thou bloodier villain 

Than terms can give thee, out ! [ Fieht,— Alarums, 
Macb, Thou losest labour : 

As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 

With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed ; 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 

To one of woman born. 

Macd. Despair thy charm ; 

And Jet the angel, whom thou still bast served, 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d, 
Mach. Accursed be that tongue that tells me so. 
For it hath cow’d my better part of man! 
And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.—VHl not fight with thee. 
{ Retires Coward the castle gute 

Maced, Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time. 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrite, 

‘“‘ Here you may see the tyrant.” 

Macb. (r.c.) 1 will not yield 
To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse! 

Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane,. 
And thou opposed, being of no woman born, 
Yet I wiil try the last; 
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Lay on, Macduff; _ 
And damn’d be he that first cries, “ Hold ! enough {” 
{Alarums.— They fight.—Muacbeth falls and dies, c,.— 
Flourish of drums and trumpets.—Shouting without. 


Enter Maccoutm, Rosse, Lenox, Srwarp, Gentlemen, 


Macd. Hail, king! for so thou art; the time is free; 
T see thee compass'd with thy kingdom’s pearl, 
That speak my salutation in their minds ; 
Whose voices I desire aloud with mine, 
Hail, king of Scotland! 
[Flourish of trumpets and drums, 
Mal. We shall not spend a large expense of time, 
Before we reckon with your several loves, 
And make us even with you. My thanes and kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour named. What's more to do, 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and place : 
So thanks to all at once, and to each one, 
Whom we invite to see us crown’d at Scone. 
{ Flourish of trumpets and drums. 


DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE 
FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


Soldiers and Gentlemen at the back, from RK. te L. 
Body of Macbeth. 


= Rossk. Macpurr. Lenox, Stwarb. 
R, {i 


THE END, 
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R. Cruikshank, Liel, 
PPrzarre. 
Rolla, Who moves one step to fallow me, dies upon the spe 
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REMARKS. 


Bltarre. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


THERE isa tide in other wo also, which, taken in the game way, 
produces similar results. We may instance diterature among the 
number; for the question now-a-days is, not hay a piece a merit— 
but is it well fized—does it hit the whim and fashion of the moment 
—are there circumstances abroad from which it may be said toclaim 
sympathy? This is more particularly the case with the drama. A 
playwright who is ambitions of popularity and profit (and what 
playwright is not alive to both), must watch every turn of Fashion's 
weathercock. He must note down follies, bowever minute and 
transient; those that are too glaring and palpable, he must shade 
and soften down; others, that require a helping band to give them 
effect, he must aggravate and distort. Your dramatic hunter after 
oddities has only to beat his drum in Grab Street, and he will in- 
ttantly be surrounded by a whole posse of caricatures, sufficiently 
fumerous and outré, to furnish abundant sport for the ensuing season : 


“A motley mixture! in long wigs, in bags, 
In silks, in crapes, in garters, and in rags! 
From drawing-rooms, from colieges, from garrets, 
On horse, on foot, in hacks, and gilded chariots ; 
All who true dunces in her cause appear’d, 
And all who knew those dunces to reward.” 


Never was a piece better timed than Pizarro. The English na- 
tion, viewing revolutionary France with horror and dread—threatened 
too with an incursion on their own shores, were excited to a high 
pitch of loyal enthusiasm, and rallied round their monarch, as one 
man, to preserve inviolate his rights, and consequently their own, 
At this eventful crisis, Pizarro made its appearance at Drury Lane, 
and was hailed with rapture by a long succession of as brilliant au- 
diences as ever graced a theatre. Every allusion that bore, however 
remotely, apon public feeling, was seized with the utmost avidity; 
while the more direct and palpable appeals were applauded to the 
very echo. 

This tragedy is taken from the German drama of Kotzebne, and 
adapted to the English stage by the muse of Sheridan, We at all 
times regret the employment of original genius In translation, except 
when the work itself demands a kindred spirit. Had not Homer 
been rendered oniversally familiar by the version of Pope, that snb- 
Mime old bard had remained a dead letter to a vast proportion of the 

reading world. What ethics we may have lost by that translation, 
__m@nly be in conjecture; we have gained a work, which, for 
grandeur, variety, and harmony of nambers, may pat to the biush 
the proudest flights of all succeeding poets. But the bombast of 
Kotzebue hardly deserved the genius of Sheridan, whose forte waa 
comedy, exquisitely picqguant and urbane. As might be expected, 
much of the German lead is transmuted into English gold, which, 
though beat out, and economicail a the most of, passed current 
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at the time with astonishing eclat, and is still received with favour, 
when the cirenmstances that stamped ft popularity are well nigh 
forgotten. A nation struggling to preserve its liberties against a 
tyrannical and crue} invader, will at all times prove an interesting 
subject. The atrocities committed by Spain at the conquest of Mexico 
and Peru, fill many a bloudy page in the annals of that faithless and 
degraded nation. But the hour of vengeance is at hand, the day of 
retribution approaches. May it fall by its intestine bruila—may 
ite own treachery blot it fron: the hel of nations! 


“© Well pleas’d, we view what Providence ordains, 
And gratefal own the God of Justice reigns! 
He saw thee act the robber’s, marderer’s part, 
He mark’d the bi(ter tear, the broken heart, 
And but delay’d the terrors of his power, 

To crush thee in dis own appointed hour 1°" , 


The character of Roila is boldly drawn—brave, generons, humane, 
His is the true amor patria, that has no wish, no ambition, but the 
feneral good. Pizarro is tike add tyrants—crafty, timorous, and 
crnel. He ig a hetrayer of virtue—a traitor to his king and country, 
and a destroyer of the human race. He is a treacherous lover, a fajth- 
-683 rebel, a robber, and a murderer.—He lives withont respect, and 
dies without pity, Elvira is the best-drawn character in the piece 
—she isa fearful compound of flerceness and daring, of guilt and 
remorse. Her parting denunciations of Pizarro, when she ia led out 
to supposed death, are very powerful ; but the effect of her character is 
weakened by her after introduction. Her appearance in black, and 
Pizarro’s stagger, are downright pantomime. Pizarro might have 
fallen by Alonzo’s cword, without such a spectral visitation : and 
Elvira might have repented, and that speedily, without coming back 
to tell us so. 

Nothing. could be grander than Kemble’s Rolla: his noble conn- 
tenance and figure gave us # perfect idea of the Pernvian chief. His 
delivery of the famous speech, “ Aly brave associates ! partners of 
my toll, my feelings, and my fame,” was magnificent declamation. 
~-When be snatched up the child and retreated over the bridge, his 
countenance was fire, and his animated figure was a model for the 
sculptor; and when he rushes in bleeding, and faintly exclaims, 
“Tis my blood, Cora!” he was sublime. Mrs. Siddons did more 
for Elvira than could have been anticipated of any actress, either by 
the author or bis tramilator, She imparted dignity and feeling to 
that which was turgid; and when she encountered something of a 
higher mood, it came from her lips as if by inspiration. Other Rollas 
we have seen, of various degrees of merit. Mr. Young deserves to 
be mentioned with peculiar honour. His performance is iit the 
spirit of the great original. Jt is hard to discourage rising ambition 
it is still harder not to speak the truth: let us therefore pass over 
succeeding attempts, and. confine our strictures to Mr. Kemble and 
Mr. Young in this character. : 


© «The Times”—a Poem. 
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Costume. 


| ATALIBA.—Purple velvet robes, trimmed with ermine, purple 
and gold coronet, white hose and white shoes, sword and gauntlet, _ 

ALONZO.— Light drab and gold jacket, white and gold pantaloons, 
russet boots, with scarlet tops, round black hat, blue bund, and white 
plumes, sword and gauntlets. 

ROLLA.—White and gold vest, mantle of spotted fur, lined with 
scarlet silk, and richly BE cient with gold, helmet of purple velvet 
and gold, white plumes, buff hose and white sandals, sword and 
gauntiets, 

PIZARRO.—Spanish oniform of purple velvet and gold, cap and 
white plumes, white bose, russet boots, spars, sword and gauntlets. 

DAVILLO, ALMAGRO, and GONZALO.— Spanish uniforms of 
scarlet and gold, russet boots, round black velvet bats and white 
plumes, swords and gauontlets. 

HIGH PRIEST.—Gold helmet, robes of scarlet and gold, and 
white muslin. - 

SPANISH SOLDIERS.—Scarlet uniforms, 

PERUVIAN SOLDIERS.—White ditto. 

‘LAS CASAS.—Gray frock. 

OROZEM BO.—A boriginal American dress. 

CHORUS.— White surplices, ’ 

UORA. White satin, richly ornamented with sliver and gold. 

CHILD.—White mustin frock, and gold sash. 

ELVIRA.— White satin dress, mantie of crimson and gold. 

VIRGINS.~-White muslin dresses, and white veils, edged with 
guid fringe, each with a golden snn in her bosom. 


Cast of Characters at the pa ROnEre Royal, Drury Lane, \627,. 
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PIZARRO. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A Tented Field in the background—th- 
foreground, a Pavilion near Pizarro’s Tent. 


ELvira discovered reclining on a couch, R. C.—VALVERDE 
enters, L, and attempts to kiss her hand ; Exvina rises, 


Elv. (n.) Audacious! Whence is thy privilege to in- 
terrupt the few moments of repose my harrassed mind 
can snatch amid the tumults of this noisy camp? Shall 
l inform thy master, Pizarro, of this presumptuous trea- 
chery ? 

Val, (x.c.) I am his servant, it is true—trusted by 
him-—and I know him well; and therefore "tis I ask, by 
what magic could Pizarro gain thy heart, by what fata- 
lity still holds he thy affection? 

Elv. (x. oo Hold! thou trusty secretary ! 

Val. (c.) Ignobly born! in mind and manners rude, 
ferocious, and unpolished, though cool and crafty if oc- 
casion need—in youth audacious—ill his first m:whood— 
a licensed pirate—treating men as brutes, the world ag 
booty ; yet now the Spanish hero he is styled—the first 
of Spanish conquerors! and for a warrior so accom- 
plished, ‘tis fit Elvira should leave her noble family, her 
fame, her home, to share the dangers, humours, and the 
crimes of such a lover as Pizarro ! 

Elv, (u.c.) What! Valverde moralizing! But grant 
I am in error, what is thy incentive? Passion, infatua- 
tion, call it what thou wilt; but what attaches thee to 
this despised, unworthy leader? Base lucre is thy ob- 
ject, mean fraud thy means. Could you gain me, thou 
only hop’st to win a higher interest in Pizarro—I know 
you. 

Val, (x. c.) On my soul, thou wrong’st me; what else 
my faults, I have none towards thee: but indulge the 
scorn and levity of thy nature ; do it while yet the time 
permits; the gloomy hour, I fear, too soon approaches, 

Flv. Valverde a prophet, too! 
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Val. Hear me, Elvira—Shame from his late defeat, 
and burning wishes for revenge, again have brought Pi- 
zarro to Peru; but trust me, he overrates his strength, 
nor measures well the foe. Encamped in a strange coun- 
try, where terror cannot force, nor corruption buy, a 
single friend, what have we to hope? The army mur- 
muring at increasing hardships, while Pizarro decorates 
with gaudy spoil the gay pavilion of his luxury, each 

ay diminishes our force. 
_£lv, Bat are you not the heirs of those that fall ? 

Val. Are gain and plunder, then, our only purpose ? 
Is this Elvira’s heroism? 

Elv. No, so save me Heaven! I abhor the motive, 
means, and end of your pursuits ; but I will trust none 
of you :-——in your whole army there is not one of you 
that has a heart, or speaks ingenuously—aged Las- 
Casas, and he alone, excepted. 

Val, He! an enthusiast in the opposite and worse 
extreme ! 

Elv. Oh! had I earlier known that virtuous man, how 
different might my lot have been ? 

Val. I will grant Pizarro could not then so easily 
have duped you; forgive me, but at that event I still 
must wonder. 

Elv. (x.) Hear me, Valverde. When first my virgin 
fancy waked to love, Pizarro was my country’s idol. ’Tis 
known that when he left Panama in a slight vessel, his 
force was not an hundred men. Arrived at the Island of 
Gallo, with his sword he drew a line upon the sand, and 
said, “ Pass those who fear to die or conquer with their 
Jeader.” Thirteen alone remained, and at the head of 
these the warrior stood his ground. Even at the mo- 
ment when my ears first caught this tale, my heart ex- 
claimed, “ Pizarro is its lord!” What since I have per- 
ceived, or thought, or felt! you must have more worth 
to win the knowledge of. | : | 
« Wal. (4.c.) I press no further; still assured, that 
while Alonzo de Molina, our general’s former friend 
and pupil, leads the enemy, Pizarro never more will be 
conqueror, [Trumpets without, L. 

Elv. Silence! I hear him coming ; look not perplexed. 
«-How mystery and fraud confound the countenance? 
Quick, put on an honest face if thou canst, on 

-. Piz, [Speaking without.} Chain and secure him: I 
wwillexamine him myself§ ws 
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"Enter Pizaneo, L a 


Pe [Advuncing down the c.] Why dost thou enile, 
vira? : 
Ele. (R.) To laugh or weep without a reason, is one 
of the few privileges poor women have. 
_ Piz. (c.) Elvira, I will know the cause, Iam resolved. 
Ele, T am glad of that, because I love resolution, and 
am resolved not to tell thee. Now my resolution, I take 


it, is better of the two, because it depends upon myself, 
and thine does not. 


Piz. Psha! trifler! 

a Val. (1. c.) Elvira was laughing at my apprehensions 
that— 

Piz. Apprehensions ! 

Val. Yes———that Alonzo’s skill and genius should 80 
have disciplined and informed the enemy, as to—— _ 

Piz. Alonzo! the traitor! How I once loved that man! 
His noble mother intrusted him, a boy, to my protection. 
[Elvira wulks about pensively in the hackground.] At my 
table did he feast—in my tent did he repose. I had 
marked his early genius, and the valorous spirit that 
grew withit. Often had I talked to him of our first ad- 
ventures—what storms we struggled with—what perils 
we surmounted! When landed with a slender host 
upon an unknown land—then, when I told how famine 
and fatigue, discord and toil, day by day, did thin our 
ranks; amid close-pressing enemies, how, still un- 
daunted, 1 endured and dared—maintained my purpose 
and my power, in despite of growling mutiny or bold 
revolt, till, with my faithful few remaining, I became at 
last victorious !—When, I say, of these things I spoke, 
the youth Alonzo, with tears of wonder and delight, 
would throw him on my neck, and swear his soul's am- 
bition owned no other leader. 

Val. What could subdue attachment so begun ? 

Piz. Las-Casas.—He it was, with fascinating craft 
and canting precepts of humanity, raised in Alonzo’s 
mind a new enthusiasm, which forced him, as the strip- 
ling termed it, to forego his country’s claims for those of 
human nature. 

Val. Yes, the traitor left thee, joined the Peruvians, 
and became thy enemy, and Spain’ 5. 

Piz, But first with weariless remonstrance he sued to 
win me from my purpose, and untwine the sword from 
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my determined grasp. Much he spoke of right, of jus- 
tice, and .humanity, calling the Peruvians our innocent 
und unoffending brethren... 
al, They !—Obdurate heathens !~-They our brethren ! 
_ Piz. But when he found, that the soft folly of ‘the 
pleading tears he dropped upon my bosom, fell on mar- 
ble, he flew and joined the foe; then, profiting. by the 
lessons he had gained in wronged Pizarro’s school, the 
youth so disciplined and led his new allies, that soon he 
forced me--Ha! I burn with shame and fury while I 
own it!—in base retreat and foul discomfiture to quit 
the shore. 
Val. But the hour of revenge is come. 7 
Piz. It is; I have returned—my force is strengthened, 
and the audacious boy shall soon know that Pizarro 
lives, and has—a grateful recollection of the thanks he 
owes him. . , [Goes to the L. 
Val, (c.) ’Tis doubted whether still Alonzo lives... 
Piz. (1. c.) ’Tis certain that he does; one of his ar- 
mour-bearers is just made prisoner : twelve thousand is 
their force, as he reports, led by Alonzo and Peruvian 
Rolla. This day they make a solemn sacrifice on their 
ungodly altars. We must profit by their security ; and 
attack them unprepared—the sacrificers shall become 
the victims. ; 
_Elv. (Advancing, x.] Wretched innocents! and their 
own blood shall bedew their altars ! : . : 
_ Piz. (c.) Right! [Trumpets without, ..] (R.0.) El 
Vira, retire ! ers ae 
Elv, (z.) Why should I retire ? a ne 
Piz. Because men are to meet here, and.on manly 
business. | ace pee, 
Elv. O men! men! ungrateful and perverse! O wo- 
man! stil! affectionate though wronged! { Valk. retires 
back on z.J] The beings to whose eyes you turn for ani- 
mation, hope, and rapture, through the days of. mirth 
and revelry, and on whose bosams, in the hour of sore . 
calamity, you seek for rest and consolation, them, when. 
the pompous follies of your mean ambition are the question, 
you treat as playthings or as slaves !—I shall not retire. . 
Piz. Remain, then—and, if thou canst, be silent... - 
Elv. They only babble who practiae not reflection. 
I shall think—and thought is silence. ‘ ae 
Goes to the couch, R, c..and sits, Val. stands at her back. 
éz. Ha !—there’s somewhat in her manner lately 
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Enler Las Casas, perme Cos Davnuta, Oops, 
and Soldiers, 1. 


Bas-C.. (a. c.) Pizarro, we ‘attend thy summons. - 

» Piz. (c.) Welcome, venerable father—my friends, 
most: welcotne, Friends and fellow-soldiers, at length 
the hoar has arrived, which to Pizarro’s hopes presents 
the full reward of our undaunted’ enterprise, and long- 
enduring toils. Confident in security, this day the foe 
devotes to solemn sacrifice: if with bold surprise we 
strike on their solemnity—trust to your leader’s word— 
we shall not fail. 

Alm. (1L.c.) Too long inactive have we been moul- 
dering on the coast—our stores exhausted, and our. 
soldiers murmuring. Battle! battle !—then death to the 
arm’d, and chains for the defenceless. 

Dav. Death to the whole Peruvian race ! 

DLus-C. Merciful Heaven ! 

Alm. Yes, General, the attack, and instantly! Then 
shall Alonzo, basking at his ease, soon cease to scoff our 
sufferings, and scorn our force. 

Las-C, Alonzo !—Scorn and presumption are not in 
his ‘nature. 

Alm. 'Tis fit Las-Casas should defend his pupil. 

Piz. Speak not of the traitor—or hear his name but 
as the bloody summons to assault and vengeance. It 
appears we are agreed ? 

Alin, Dav. We are. 

Gon. All!—Battle! Battle! 

Las-C. 1s, then, the dreadful measure of your cruelty 
not ¥et complete 1--Battle !—gracious Heaven! Against 
whom ?—Against a king, in whose mild bosom your 
atrocious injuries even yet have not excited hate! but. 
who, insulted or victorious, still sues for peace. Against 
au people, who never wronged the living being their 
Creutot formed: a people who, children. of innocence! 
received you as cherished guests—with eager hospital-. 
ity and confiding kindness. Generously and freely did. 
they share with you their comforts, their treasures, and 
their homes: you repaid them by fraud, oppression, and 
dishonour, “These eyes have witnessed all I speak—gas 
gods you were received ; “as fiends you have acted. 

Piz. Las-Casas! 

fLas-C. Pizarro, hear me !—Hear me, chieftains. ee 
And thon, All- powerful, whose thunders can shiver into 
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sand the adamantine rock— whose lightnings can pierce 
to the core of the rivid and quaking earth—Oh! let thy 
power give effect to thy servant’s words, as thy spirit 
fives courage to his will! Do not, I implore you, 
chieftains-—-countrymen—do not, I implore you, renew 
the foul barbarities which your insatiate avarice has in- 
flicted on this wretched, unoffending race !—But hugh, 
my sighe—fall not, drops of useless sorrow !—heart- 
breaking anguish, choke not my utterance. All I en- 
treat is, send me once more to those you call your 
enemies—Oh! let me be the messenger of penitence 
from you, I shall return with blessings and with peace 
from them. [Turning to Elv.] Elvira, you weep !—-Alas! 
and does this dreadful crisis move no heart but thine! 

Alm. Because there are no women here but she and 
thou, 

Piz. Close this idle war of words : time flies, and our 
opportunity will be lost. Chieftains, are ye for instant 
battle ? 

Alm. We are. 

Las. C. Oh, men of blood! [Kneels, 2.] God! thou 
hast anointed me thy servant—not to curse, but to bless 
my countrymen: yet now my blessing on their force 
were blasphemy against thy goodness. [Rises.] No! 
T curse your purpose, homicides! I curse the bond of 
blood by which you are united. May fell disunion, in- 
famy, and rout, defeat your projects, and betray your 
hopes! On you and your children be the peril of the 
innocent blood which shall be shed this day! I leave 
you, and for ever! No longer shall these aged eyes be 
seared by the horrors they have witnessed. In caves, 
in forests, will I hide myself; with tigers and with 
savage beasts commune: and when at length we meet 
before the blessed tribunal of that Deity, whose mild 
doctrines and whose mercies ye have this day renounced, 
© then shall you feel the agony and grief of soul which 
tear the bosom of your accaser now! { Going. 
_ Elv. (Rises, and takes the hand of Las-C.] Oh! take 
me with thee. 

Las-C. Stay! lost, abused lady! I alone am useless 
here. Perhaps thy loveliness may persuade to pity, 
where reason and religion plead in vain. Oh! save thy 
innocent fellow-creatures, if thou canst: then shall thy 
frailty be redeemed, and thou wilt share the mercy thou 
bestowest.  FEwit, x 
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Piz. (n. cc.) How, Elvira! wouldst thou leave me:. 

Elv. I am bewildered—grown terrified! Your. in- 
humanity—and that good old man~oh! he appeared to 
me just now something more than heavenly !~—-and zeus 
—ye all looked worse than earthly. 

Piz. Compassion sometimes becomes a beauty. 

Ele, Humanity always becomes a conqueror. 

Piz. {Turning to Alm.] Now to piepe's our muster 
and our march. At mid-day is the hour of the sacrifice. 

El. sits. | Consulting with our guides, the route of your 

ivisions shall be given to each commander. If we sur- 
prise, we conquer ; and if we conquer, the gates of Quito 
will be open to us. 

Alm. And Pizarro then be monarch of Peru. 

Piz. Not so fast—ambition for a time must take 
counsel from discretion. Ataliba still must hold the 
shadow of a sceptre in his hand—Pizarro still appear 
dependent upon Spain; while the pledge of future 
peace, his daughter’s hand [Elv. rises, much agitated.] 
secures the proud succession to the crown I seek. 

Alm, This is best. In Pizarro’s plans observe the 
statesman’s wisdom guides the warrior’s valour. 

Val. Lee Elv.}] You mark, Elvira? 

Elw. (n.) O yes—this is best—this is excellent. 

Piz, You seem offended. Elvira still retains my 
heart. Think—a sceptre waves me on. 

Elv, Offended? No! Thou knowest thy glory is my 
idol; and this will be most glorious, most just and 
honourable. 

Piz. What mean you? 

Elv. Ob! nothing-——-mere woman’s pratile—a jealous 
whim, perhaps: but Jet it not impede the royal hero’s 
course. [Trumpets without, 1.] The call of arms invites 
you. Away! away! you, his brave, his ory fellow- 
warriors. 

Piz. And go you not with me? 

- Ble, Undoubtedly! I needs must be the first to hail 
the future monarch of Peru. 


Enter Gomez, L 


Alm. ise Gomez! what bring’st thou? 

_Gom. On yonder hill, among the palm-trees, we have 
Me an old cacique; escape by flight he could not, 
abd we seiged him and his attendant unresisting : yet 
his lips breathed nothing but bitterness and scorn. 
Bz 
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Piz. Drag him before us, { £lv. sits pensively. _— 
Gomez leaves the tent, and returns sigagites e Ure- 
‘ sembo and attendant in chains, L. . 
What art thon, stranger? : 

Oro. (u. Cc.) First tell me which among you is the 
captain of this band of robbers ? 

Piz. (¢.) Hat 

Aim. Madman! Tear out his tongue, or else-—— 

Oro, Thou’lt hear some truth. 

Dav, (tL. c. showing his poniard.] Shall I not plunge 
thia into his heart 7? 

Oro. [After surveying Dav. contemptuously—then turn- 
tng to Piz.| Does your army boast many such heroes 
as this? 

Piz. Audacious !—This insolence has sealed thy doom. 
Die thou shalt, gray-headed rutiian. But first confess 
what thou knowest. 

Oro. I know that which thou hast just assured me of 
——that L shall die. 

Piz. Less audacity, perhaps, might have preserved 
thy life. 

Oro. My life is as a withered tree—it is not worth 
preserving. 

Piz. Hear me, old man. Even now we march against 
the Peruvian army. We know there is a secret path 
that leads to your strong-hold among the rocks: guide 
ns to that, and name your reward. If wealth be thy 
wish— 

Oro. Ha! ha! haf ha! 

Piz, Dost thou despise my offer ? 

Oro. Thee and thy offer ‘Wealth! I have the wealth 
of two dear gallant sons—I have stored in heaven the 
riches which repay good actions here—and still my 
chief treasure 1 do bear about me. 

Piz, What is that? Inform me. 

., Oro. 1 will; for it never can be thine-—the enkuee of 
& pure ‘unsullied conscience. [Elv. still sits, paying 
murked attention to Orezembo, : 
Piz. I believe there is no other Peruvian who dares 
speak as thou dost. 

~" Oro, Would I could believe there is no other Spaniard 
who dares act as thou dost. _ 

Gon. Obdurate Pagan! How numerous is your army ? 

Ore. Count the leaves of yonder forest. 

Alm. Which is the weakest part of your camp?. 
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Oro, Tt has no week part--o8 every side "tis fortified 
by justice, 

Piz. Where have you concealed your wives and your 
children ? 

‘Oro. In the hearts of their husbands and their fathers. 

Piz. Know’st thou Alonzo? 

Oro. Know him! Alonzo! Know him! Our nation: 8 
benefactor! The guardian angel of Peru! 

Piz. By what has he merited that title ? 

Ore. By not resembling thee. 

Alm. Who is this Rolla, joined with Alonzo in com- 
mand ? 

Oro. I will answer that; for I love to hear and. to 
repeat the hero’s name. Rolla, the kinsman of the king, 
is the idol of our army; in war a tiger, chased by the 
hunter’s speur; in peace more gentle than the unweaned 
lamb. Cora was once betrothed to him; but finding she 
preferred Alonzo, he resigned his claim, and, I fear, 
his peace, to friendship and to Cora’s happiness ; yet 
still he loves her with a pure and holy fire. 

Piz. Romantic savage! I shall oer this Rolla soon. 

[ Retires to confer with Val. 

Ore. Thou hadst better not{ The terrors of his noble 
eye would strike thec dead. 

Dav. Silence, or tremble |! 

Oro. Beardless robber! I never yet have trembled 
before God——why should I tremble before man? Why 
before thee, thou less than man! 

Dav. Another word, audacious heathen, and I strike! 

Ore. Strike, Christian! Then boast among thy fel- 
lows—I too have murdered a Peruvian ! 

Dav. Hell and vengeance seize thee ! [Stabs him, 

Piz. [Rushing forward,c.] Hold! 

Dav. Couldst thou longer have endured his insults ? 

Piz. And therefore should he die untortur’d? | 

Oro, True! Observe, young man, [To Dav.]} thy un- 
thinking rashness has saved me from the rack; and 
thou thyself hast lost the opportunity of a useful lesgon : - 
thou mightst thyself have seen with what cruelty ven- 
geance would have inflicted torments—and with what 
‘patience virtue would have borne them. 

Elv. (Rising, runs to Orez. and supports his head on 
her bosom, u...c.] Oh! ye are monsters all. Look up, 
thou martyr’d jnnovent ! look ap once more, and bless 
me ere then diest. God! how I Pay thee! 

BS 
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«Oro. Pity me! Me! So near my edie ‘Biess 
thee, lady { Spaniards—-Heaven turn your hearte, and 
pardon youasIdo. . [Qroz. is borne off, dying, 

_ Piz. Away !—Davilla! if thus rash a second time 

Dav. Forgive the hasty indignation which— 

_ Piz. No more-—-unbind that trembling weeichaatet 

him depart ; ‘tis well he should report the merey which 
we show to insolent defiance. Hark! our troops are 
moving. 

Ath [L. on passing Elvira.] ‘Tf through thy gentle 
means my master’s poor remains might be preserved from 
insult— 

El», I understand thee. 
Att. His sons may yet thank thy charity, if not avenge 
their father’s fate. [ Exit, v. 
' Piz. What says the slave? | 
- Eiv. A parting word to thank you for your mercy. 
Piz. Our guard and guides approach. oe cross 
from rx. toi.) Follow me, friends—each shall have his 
post assigned, and here Peruvia’s God shall sink be- 

‘neath the main; the Spanish banner, bathed in blood, 

shall float above the walls of vanquish’d Quito, 
: (Exeunt all but Elvira and Valverde, 
¥al. (1) Is it now presumption that my hopes gain 
strength with the increasing horrors which I see appal 
Elvira’s soul f 
_Etv, {(x.) I am mad with terror and remorse ! Would 

I could fly these dreadful scenes ! 

oo Val, Might not Valverde’s true attachment thy 

i refuge? 

Ely. What wouldst thou do to save or to avenge 
me? 
Val. I dare do all thy injuries may demand—a word 

; “hn he lies bleeding at your feet. 

_dély,. Perhaps we will speak again of this. Now leave 

me. [Exit Valverde, i 

El. (r.c. alone.) No! not this revenge—no! not 
ethis instrument. Fie, Elvira! even for a moment to 
counsel, with this unworthy traitor! Can a wetch, false 
fo a confiding master, be true to any pledge of love or 
honour? Pizarro will abandon me—yes ; me—who, for 

“his sake, have secrificed—Oh, God i—what have I'nat 

sacrificed for him ; yet, curbing the avenging pride that 
wewells this bosom, 1 still will further try him. Oh, 
shen! -ye who, wearied by the. fond fidelity of: virtuous 
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Jove, seek in the wanton’s flattery a new delight, oh, ye 
may insult and leave the hearts to which your faith was 
pledged, and, stifling self-reproach, may fear no other 
peril ; because such hearts, howe’er you injure and de- 
sert them,. have yet the proud retreat of an unspetted 
fame—of unreproaching conscience. But beware the 
desperate libertine, who forsakes the creature whem his 
arts have first deprived of all natural protection—of all 
self-consolation !— What has he left her ?-—~Despair and 
vengeance, [Eait, R. 
END OF ACT I. 


ACT II. 


SCENE I.—A rock, with a forest in the background. 
A bank, n.—Cora playing with her child, and Ay.onzo 
hanging over them with delight. : 


Cora, (R.) Now confess, does he resemble nics, or 
not ? 
Al, (R.) Indeed he is liker thee—thy rosy softness, 
thy smiling gentleness, 
Cora. But bis auburn hair, the colour of his eyes, 
Alonzo. O! my lord’s image, and my heart’s adored ! 
[Pressing the child to her boaom. 
Al. The little daring urchin robs me, I doubt, of some 
. portion of thy love, my Cora. At least he shares’ ca- 
resses, which till his birth were only mine. ‘ 

Cora. QO, no, Alonzo! A mother’s love for her sweet 
babe 18 not a stealth from the dear father’s store; itis a 
new delight that turns with quickened gratitude to him, 
the author of her augmented bliss. 

. Al, Could Cora think me serious ? 

Cora. I am sure he will speak soon: then will be 
the last of the three holydays allowed by Nature’s sanc- 
tion to the fond anxious mother’s heart. 

. Al. (c.) What are those three ? 

_ Cora. (x. c.) The ecstasy of his birth I pass ; eters in 
part is selfish: hut when first the white blossoms of his 
Ajeeth. appear, breaking the crimson buds that did incase 
them; that isa day of joy: next, when from his father’s 
arms be rans without «uy port, and clings, laughing and 
delighted, to his mother 3: knees; that is the mother’s 
heart's next holyday: and sweeter still the third, when- 
#’er his little stammering tongue shall utter the gratefal 
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oral of ‘Father, Mother t—() | ‘hat is the oe by 
orality 

“al (e) Beloved Cora! | 

Cora. (c.) Oh! my Alonzo! daily, heady, do I: pout 
thanks to heaven for the dear blessing I possess in him 
and thee, 

Al. To heaven and Rolla. 

Cora. Yeas, to heaven and Rolla: Aad art t thou wee 
grateful to them, too, Alonzo? Art thou not happy ? 

A‘. Can Cora ask that question ? 

-Cora. Why, then, of late, so restless on thy couch? 
Why to my waking, watching ear, 50 often does the 
stillness of the night betray thy struggling sighs ? 

Al. Must not I fight against my country, against my 
brethren? 

Cora. Do they not seek our destruction? and are not 
all men brethren? 

Al. Should they prove victorious ! 

Cora, I will fly, and meet thee in the mountains. 

JAl, Fly with thy infant, Cora? 

Cera. What! think you a mother, when she rans 
from danger, can feel the weight of her child? 

Al. Cora, my beloved, do you wish to set my heart at 
rest? 

Cora. Oh, yes! yes! yes! 

Al. Hasten, ther, to the concealment in the mountains ; ‘ 
where all our m atrons and virgins, and our warrior’s 
offspring, are allotted to await the issue of the war.— 
Cora will not alone resist her husband’s, her sister’s, 
and her monarch’s wish. 

- Cora. Alonzo, I eannot leave thee: Oh! how in 
every moment’s absence would my fancy paint you, 
wounded, alone, abandoned! No, no, I cannot leave 
thee ! _ 

“AL Rolla will be with me. 

“Cora. Yes, while the battle rages, and where it rages 
most, brave Rolla willbe found. He may revenge, but 
cannot save thee. To follow danger, he will ieave even 
thee. But I have sworn never to forsake thee but with 
life. Dear, dear Alonzo! canst thou wish that I should 
break my vow ? | 

Al. Then be it so. Oh! excellence in all that’s groat 
and lovely, in courage, gentleness, and truth! my pride, 

ot Bead te my all! Can there on this earth be fools 

Hho seek for happiness, and pass by love'in the pursuit ? 
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Cora, Alonzo, I cannot thank thee—silence is the 
gratitude of true affection: who seeks to follow it by 
sound, will miss the track. [Shouts without, 1.) Does 
the king approach ? 

Al, No, ’tis the general, placing the guard that will 
surround the temple, during the sacrifice. ’Tis Rolla 
comes, the first‘and best of heroes. 


ROL.a, within, 1 

Then place them on the hill fronting the Spanish 
camp. [Enters, L. 

Cora. Rolla! my friend, my brother ! 

Al. Rolla! my friend, my benefactor! how can our 
lives repay the obligations which we owe thee ? 

Rol. (1.c.) Pass them in peace and bliss. Let Rolla 
witness it, he is overpaid. 

Cora. Look on this child—he is the life-blood of my 
heart; butif ever he love or revere thee less than his 
own father, his mother’s hate fall on him! 

Rol. (c.) Oh, no more! What racrifice have I made 
to merit gratitude? The object of my love was Cora’s 
happiness. Isee her happy. Is not my object gained ; 
and am I not rewarded? Now, Cora, (Rr. c.) listen to 
a friend’s advice. ‘hou must away; thou must seek 
the sacred caverns, the unprofaned recess, whither, after 
this day’s sacrifice, our matrons, and e’en the virgins of 
the sun, retire. 

Cora. (R.) Not secure with Alonzo, and with thee? 

[Alonzo stands, L.c. 

Rol. (x.) We have heard Pizarro’s plan is to surprise 
us. ‘Thy presence, Cora, cannot aid, but may popede 
our efforts. | 

Cora. Impede! 

Rol. Yes, yes. Thou know’st how tenderly we love 
thee ; we, thy husband and thy friend. Art thou near 
us ?——QOur thoughts, our valour—vengeance will not be 
vur own, No advantage will be pursued, that leads us 
from the spot where thou art placed ; no succour will be 
given but for thy protection. The faithful lover dares 
not be all himself amid the war, until he knows that the: 
beloved of his soul is absent from the peril of the. 
fight. | : i 
Pia Thanks to my friend, ‘tis this I would have. 
urged. 

Uae. This timid excess of love, producing fear. instead 
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of valour, flatters, but does not convince me: the wife 
is incredulous. | . | 

Rol. And is the mother unbelieving, too? 

Cora. {Kisses child.| No more. Do with me as thou 
pleasest. My friend, my husband! place me where thou 
wilt. 7 | 

Al. My adored! we thank you both. [March with- 
out, R.] Hark! the king approaches to the sucrifice. 
Thou, Rolla, spokest of rumours of surprise. A servant 
of mine, I hear, is missing ; whether surprised or trea- 
cherous, I know not. 

Rol. It matters not; we are every where prepared.— 
Come, Cora, upon the altar mid the rocks thou lt im- 
plore a blessing on our cause. The pious supplication 
of the trembling wife, and mother’s heart, rises to the 
throne of mercy, the most resistless prayer of human 
homage. 

[Exeunt, R.—Rolla leads off Cora.—Alonzo takes the 

child by the hand, and follows. 


SCENE 11.—The Temple of the Sun.—A solemn March— 
The Warriors and King enter, Liu. 8 and R.U.E, 
come down the c. and form Rk. and L. side of the Temple. 
—RoLia, ALONZO, and Cora, on the R. 


Ata. (c.) Welcome, Alonzo! [To Rolla.] Kinsman, 
thy hand. [To Cora.] Bless'd be the object of the happy 
mother’s love. 

Cora. (R.c.) May the son bless the father of his 
people ? 

Ata. In the welfare of his children lives the happi- 
nese of their king. Friends, what is the temper of our 
soldiers ? 

Rol. (c.) Such as becomes the cause which they sup- 

port; their cry is, victory or death! our king, our coun- 
try, and our God! 
» Ata. (x.). Thou, Rolla, in the hour of peril, hast 
been wont to animate the spirit of their leaders, ere we 
proceed to consecrate the banners which thy valour 
knows so well to guard. ms | 

Rol [During this speech the King stands r.— 
Alonzo, Cora, and Child, .. c. near the Altar.} Yet 
never was the hour of peril near, when to inspire them 
words were 80 little needed. My brave associates! 

artners of my toil, my feelings, and my fame! Can 
 Rolla’s words add vigour to the virtuous energies which 
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inspire your hearts? No! you have judged as I have, 
the foulness of the crafty plea by which these bold in- 
vaders would delude you. Your generous spirit has 
compared, as mine has, the motives which, in a war like 
this, can animate their minds, and ours. They, by a 
strange frenzy driven, fight for power, for plunder, and 
extended rule. We, for our country, our altars, and our 
homes. They follow an adventurer whom they fear, 
and obey a power which they haute. Weserve a monarch 
whom we love—a God whom we adore. Whene’er they 
move in anger, desolation tracks their progress |— 
Whene’er they pause in amity, affliction mourns their 
friendship. They boast, they come but to improve our 
state, enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the yoke of 
error! Yes—they will give enlightened freedom to our 
minds, who are themselves the slaves of passion, avarice, 
and pride. They offer us their protection—yes, such 
protection as vultures give to lambs—covering and de- 
vouring them! They call on us to barter all of good we 
have inherited and proved, for the desperate chance of 
something better which they promise. Be our own 
plain answer this :—The throne we honour is the people's 
choice—the laws we reverence are our brave fathers’ 
legacy—the faith we follow teaches us to live in bonds 
of charity with all mankind, and die with hope of bliss 
beyond the grave. Tell your invaders this, and tell 
them, too, we seek no change; and, least of all, such 
change as they would bring us. 
[Goes R. to the King.—Loud shouts of the Soldicry, rR. 
Ata. [Embracing Rolla.] Now, holy friends, ever 
mindful of these sacred truths begin the sacrifice. 


CHORUS.—Enter Priests and VirGins, L. v. E. and 
R.U.E., descend in the c., and form r.and i. Hier 
Pritst stands x. of the Altar. The Banner of the Sun 
placed behind the Altar, 


Oh Pow’r supreme! in mercy smile 

With favour on thy servants’ toil ! 

Our hearts from guileful passions free, 

Which here we render unto thee | 

Thou Parent Light but deign to hear 
The voices of our feeble choir ; 

And this, our sacrifice of fear, a 
Consume with thine own hallowed fire ! 
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n above alights upon the Altar.— Rolla and Hing 
advance | to the Altar. Bae 
Give praise, give praise, the God has heard, 
‘Our God most awfully revered! 7 
The altar his own flames enwreathed! 
Then be the conquering sword unsheathed, 
And victory set ‘on Rolla’s brow, 
His foes to crush—-to overthrow ! 

Ata, (c.) Our offering is accepted. [ Rise, and all close 
round, and prostrate at the Altar.—Exit Chorus, &e) 
Now to pid my friends, prepare for battle! 

Z [Goes with Rolla, R | 


Enter ORANO, R. 


Ora. (R.) The enemy ! 

Ata. (r.) How near} 

Ora. From the hill’s brow, e’en now as I o’erlooked 
their force, suddenly 1 perceived the whole in motion : 
with eager haste they march towards our deserted camp, 
a8 if apprised of this most solemn sacrifice. 

Rol. (rR. c.) They must be met before they reach it. 

Ala, {To Cora, &c. c.] And you, my daughters, with 
as dear children, away to the appointed place of 
safety. 

Cora. (1...) Ob, Alonzo ! [Embracing him, 

AL (L.c.) We shall meet again. 

Cora. Bless us once more, ere thou leave us. 

Al. Heaven protect and bless thee, my beloved ; and 
thee, my innocent ! 

Ata. (n.) Haste! haste cach monient is orecioia! 

Cora. Farewell, Alonzo ! Remember thy life is 
mine. 

i Ret. ‘As. she ig passing him R. c.] Not one farewell to 
OMa? — 

Cora. (Giving him her hand.] Farewell! the God. of 

war be with thee : bat. bring me back Alonzo. , 
Exit, with the child, ». 

Ata. [c. dnivine his sword.) Now, my brethren, my 
sons, my friends, I know your valour. Should: il] stic- 
cess assail us, ‘be despair the last feeling of your hearts. 
If successful, let mercy be the first. Alonzo, to thee I 
give to. defend the narrow passage of the mountains. 
Qn the right of the wood be Rolla’s station. For me, 
straight forwards will 1 march to meet them, and fight 
until I see my people saved, or they behold their -nio- 
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narch fall. Bethe word of battle—God ! and our native | 
land | . 
[A march.—Exeunt, 1. uv. 8. King first, Rolla and 
Alonzo follow ‘hand-in-hand, ‘Soldiers close “P the 
rear, Ro and Le. U, Ee 


SCENE IIA Wood. | 


Enter Rouia and ALONZO, tL. 


Rol. (R. ¢.) Here, my friend, we separate—soon, I 
trust, to meet again in triumph. | 
Al. (ut, ¢.) Or perhaps we part to meet no more. 
Rolla, a moment’s pause ; we are yet before our army’s 

strength ; one carnest word at parting. 

Rol, There is in language now no word but battle . 

Al. Yes, one word more—Cora ! | 

Rol. Cora! speak ! 

Al. The next hour brings us— 

Rol. Death or victory ! 

Al. It may be victory to one—death to the other. 

Rol. Or both may fall. 

Al. If so, my wife and child I bequeath to the protec- 
tion of heaven and my king. But should I only fall, 
Rolla, be thou my heir. , 

stol. How ? 

Al. Be Cora thy wife—be thou a father to my child, 

Rol. Rouse thee, Alonzo! Banish these timid fancies. 

Al. Rolla! 1 have tried in vain, and cannot fly from 
the foreboding which oppresses me: thou know’st it will 
not shake me in the fight: but give me the Exons I 
exact. , . 

Rol. If it be Cora’s will—Yes—TI promise. 

[Gives his hand. 

“Al Tell her it was my last wish! and bear to her and. 
to my. son, my last blessing. | 

Rol. L will.—Now then to our posts, “and let our 
swords speak for us. ria draw their swords. 

Ml. For the king and Cora! ot Ge 

Saas Bor a oes and. the king! rs | 

[Exeunt, | Rolla Rey Alonzo’ i 


SCENE IV.—A view of the Peruvian Camp. 


Enter an OLD Birnp Man and a Boy, 1. 


_ Q. Man, (u.) Have none returned fo the camp? 
c 
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Boy. (t.) One messenger alone. From the temple 
they all march’d to meet the foe. | . 

O..Man. Hark! I:hear the din of battle. O! had I 
still retain’d my sight, I might now have grasp’d a 
sword, and died a soldier’s death | Are we quite alone ? 

Boy. Yes!—I hope my father will be safe! 

0, Man. He will do his duty. Jam more anxious for 
thee, my child. 
_ Boy. I can stay with thee, dear grandfather. 

O. Man. But should the enemy come, they will drag 
thee from me, my boy. | 

Boy. Impossible, grandfather! for they will see at 
once that thou art old and blind, and cannot do without 
me, | 
_ QO. Man. Poor child ! thou little know’st the hearts of 
these inhuman men. [Trumpets, alarums, end dis- 
charges of cannon heard, k.] Hark! the noise is near-— 
I hear the dreadful roaring of the fiery engines of these 
cruel strangers. [Shouts at a distance, rR] At every 
shout, with involuntary haste, I clench my hand, and 
fancy stifl it grasps a sword! Alas! I can only serve 
my country by my prayers. Heaven preserve the Inca, 
and his gallant soldiers! 

Boy. © father! there are soldiers running— 

O. Man. Spaniards, boy ? 

Boy. No, Peruvians! 

O. Man, How! and fiying from the field !—It cannot 
be. 

Enter Two Peruvian SoLpiers, RB. 


O speak tu them, boy !—Whence come you? How goes 
the battle? 
Sol. We may not stop; we are sent for the reserve 
behind the hill. The day’s against us. 
[ Exeunt Soldsers. 
O. Man, Quick, then, quick ! 
Boy. I see the points of lances glittering in the light. 
O. Man. Those are Peruvians. Do they bend this 
way? : 
Enter a Peruvian SoLpiteRr, &. 
Boy. Soldier, speak to my blind father. 
Sol. I'm sent to tell the helpless father to retreat 
among the rocks: all will be lost, I fear.—The king is 
wounded, | A 
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Q. Man. Quick, boy! Lead me to the hill where 
thou mayst view the plain, 
{Alarms.—Old Man and Boy retire, 1. 


Enter ATALIBA, wounded, with ORANO, Chars, and 
Soldiers, R. U. B. 


Ata. (c.) My wound is bound; believe me, the hurt 
is nothing ; I may return to the fight. 

Ora. Pardon your servant, but the allotted priest who 
attends the sacred banner has pronounced, that the Inca’s 
blood once shed, no blessing can await the day, until he 
leave the field. 

Ata. Hard restraint! O! my poor brave soldiers !— 
Hard that I may no longer be a witness of their valour. 
But haste you; return to your comrades: 1 will not 
keep one soldier from his post. Go, and avenge your 
fallen brethren. [Exeunt Orano, &c.] 1 will not re- 
pine: my own fate is the last anxiety of my heart. It 
is for you, my people, that I feel and fear. 

Old Man and Boy advance. 

O. Man, (1. ¢.) Did I not hear the voice of an unfor- 
tunate? Who is it complains thus ? 

Alta. One almost by hope forsaken. 

O. Man. Is the king alive? 

Ata. The king still lives. 

Q. Man. Then thou art not forsaken! Ataliba pro- 
tects the meanest of his subjects, | 

Ata. And who shall protect Ataliba ? 

O. Man. The Immortal Powers, that protect the fast 
The virtues of our monarch alike secure to him the af- 
fection of his people, and the benign regard of heaven, 

Ata, How impious had I murmur'd! How wondrous, 
thou Supreme Disposer, are thy acta! Even in this 
moment, which I had thought the bitterest trial of mor- 
tal. suffering, thou hast infused the sweetest sensation of 
my life—it is the assurance of my people's love. 

“Boy. (Turning forward.] O father !—Stranger !—see 
those hideous men that rush upon us yonder! 

Ata. Ha! Spaniards!—And I, Ataliba—ill-fated fu- 
gitive! without a sword even to try the ransom of a 


monarch’s life. a 7 | 
__Enter Davina, ALMAGRO, and Spanish Soldiers, 1. 
» Dae. “Tis he—our hopes are answered-—I know him 
welt: is the king. 
Cc 2 
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Adm. bowny : ; follow with your privée. Avoid those 
Peruvians, though in flight. This way we may regain 
our line. 

[ Exeunt Davila, Almagro, be. with Ataliba, prisoner. 

O. Man. The king! Wretched old than, that could not 
gee his gracious form !—Boy, would thou badst led me 
to the reach of those ruffians’ swords ! 

Boy. Father! all our countrymen are flying here for 
refuge. 

O. Man. No—to the rescue of their king—they never 
will desert him, [Alarms without, rR. 


Enter Peruvian Officers and Soldiers, Onano following, 
R. &, E., and form on L. 


Ora. (x.) Hold, I ee you! Rolla calls you. 
Ofi. We cannot combat with their dreadful engines. 


Enter Roa, R. 8. 5. 


Rol. (c.) Hold, recreants ! cowards !|—~What, fear ye 
death, and fear notshame? By my soul’s fury, I cleave 
to the carth the first of you that stirs, or plunge your 
dastard swords into your leader’s heart, that he no more 
muy witness your disgrace. Where is the king? 

Ora, From this old man and boy I learn, that the de- 
tachment of the enemy, which you observed so suddenly 
to quit the field, have succeeded in surprising him; they 
are yet in sight. 

Rol. And bear the Inca off a prisoner ‘_-Hear this, ye 
base, disloyal rout! Look there !—the dust you see 
hangs on the bloody Spaniard’s track, dragging, with 
ruffian taunts, your king, your father—Ataliba in bond- 
age! Now fly and seek your own vile safety, if you can! 

O. Man. Bless the voice of Rolla!—and bless the 
stroke I once lamented, but which now spares these 
extinguished eyes the shame of seeing the pale, trembling 
wretches who dare not follow Rolla, though to save their 
king ! 

Rol. Shrink ye from the thunder of the foe, and fall 
ye not at this rebuke ?7—Oh! had ye each but one drop 
of the loyal blood which gushes to waste through the 

“brave heart of this sightless veteran! Eternal shame 
‘pursue you if you desert me now !|~-But do—alone I go 
~—alone—to die with glory by my monarch’s side! 

- Soldiers. Rolla’! we'll follow theef-> > 

[Rolla rushes out R., followed by Orenss; &e. 


0: iba (4. @) O,- godlike: ‘Rolla 1. And thou, éun, 
send frem thy clouds avenging lightning to his aid t-+ 
Haste, my boy, ascend some height, and tell to my im- 
palisot terror what thou seest !- 

Boy. I.can climb this rock, and the tree above. [As 
cends a rock, i.) O, now FT see tham-—now-—yes-- and 
the Spaniards turning by the steep. 

QO. Man. Rolla fellows them ? a 

Boy. He does—he does—he moves like ¢ an arrow {-~ 
now he waves his arm to our soldiers. [Report af ‘can- 
non, Rk.} Now there is fire and smoke. oe 

O. Mun. Yes , fire is the weapon of those fiends. 

Boy. The wind blows off the smoke; they are all mixed 
together. 

O. Man. Seest thou the king. | 

Boy. Yes! Roila is near him !—His sword sheds. fire 
as he strikes ! 

O, Man. Bless thee, Rolla! Spare not the monsters. 

Boy. Father! father! the Spaniards fly!—O, now I 
see the king embracing Rolla. 

[ Shouts of victory, flourish of trumpets, &e.r 

O. Man. [Falls on his knees, t.c.) Fountain of life! 
how can my exhausted breath bear to thee thanks for this 
ene moment of my life! My boy, come down and. let 
me kiss thee !— My strength is gone— [Boy descends, 
- Boy. Let me help thee, father. Thou tremblest so— 

O. Man, ’Tis with transport, boy ! 

(Boy leads him off, u.—Shouts, flourish, &e. 
Enter ArattBA, Roiia, and Peruviang, R. 0. £. 

Ata. (c.) In the name of my people, the saviour of 
whose sovereign thou hast this day been, accept this 
emblem of his gratitude. (Giving Rella his sun of dia- 
monds.] The tear that falls upon it may for a moment 
dim its lustre, yet does it not impair the value of the gift. 
— Rol. (c.) It was the hand of heaven, not mine, that 
ure my king. 

Enter Peruvian Officer, R. 


Rol. Now, soldier, from Alonzo? 

Offi. Alonzo’s genius soon repaired the panic which 
early broke our ranks; but I fear we have to mown 
Alonzo’s loss: his eager spirit urged him too far in the 
pursuit, 

Ata. How! Alonzo. slain! 01 siete dearly. ‘pur 
chased! 0. 205 ry 

cf 
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Rol, (x. c.).O Cora! whoshall tell thee this 7 

Ata. Rolla, our friend is lost-~our native country AN 
Our private sorrows must yield to the public claim for 
triumph. Now go we to fulfil the first, the most sacred 
duty which. belongs to victory—to dry the widowed and 
the orphaned tear of those whose brave protectors have 
perished in their country’s cause, 

[Triumphant march—King takes the hand of Rolla, and 

exeunt, L. Soldiers following’. 


END OF ACT Il. 


ACT Tl 


SCENE 1.—A Wild Retreat. —Cora sitting with her Chita 
én ‘the’ background, and Wives and Children discovered : 
‘eoattered about. | 

—— GLEE. Women. | | 

Fly away, Time, nor be the anxious hour delay’d— . 

Fly away, Time, ‘that soothes the heart by grief dismay’d ; 

Should. ghastly death appear in view, 

We can dare it ; 

With friends we love, 80 brave, so true, — 

We will share it. 

Fly away, Time, &c. 

» A triumphant march of the army is heard at a distance. 
—Cora rises and looks anxiously about. _ 
“Wom. Hush! hush! don’t you hear ? 

A distant march assails the ear >— 

“Wark? louder still from yonder hill 

_Increasing sounds with terror fill— 


Enter Warriers, singing, L. 0. E.—-Cora attentively ex 
4. amines them all ag they pass. , 


Ste, 8 


~ Victory now has made us free; o4 
We haste, we haste, our friends to see! — 


‘Ata. Thanks, thanks, my children! IT am well, be-~ 
lieve it; the blood once stopped, my wound: wasngthing. 
Cera at length .appreaches Rolla, ¢., who appears to have 
been mournfully avoiding her.) ‘Where i is Alonzo? ...: 
| Rella turns away in pilettce. 
Cora. Fe calling at the hing’ s feet.) Give me iny husband, 
give this child his father ! 
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Ata. (C.) I grieve that Alonzo is not here 
_ Cora. Hoped you te find him t 

. Ata. Most anxiously. 

_ Cora. Ataliba! is he not dead 2 

' Ata. No! the gods will have heard our prayers. 
Cora. [Stents up.] Is he not dead, Ataliba? = 

Ata. He lives—in my heart. 

Cora. Oh, king! torture me not thus !—Speak out, 
is this child fatherless ? 

Ala. (t.C.) Dearest Cora! do not thus iach aside the 
little hope that still remains. 

Cora. The little hope! yet still there is hope ! en 
to Rolla,] Speak to me, Rolla; thou art the friend of truth. 

Rol. (Rr. c.) Alonzo has not been found. 

Cora. (c.) Not found! What mean’st thou? Wilk 
not thou, Rolla, tell me true? Oh! let me not hear the 
thunder rolling at a distance ; let the boltfall and crugh 
my brain at once.—-Say not that he is not found ; say at 
once that he is dead. 

Rol. Then should I say false. 

Cora. False! blessings on thee for that word ! ‘But 
anatch me from this terrible suspense. [Cora and Child 
kneel to Rolia.{ Lift up thy little hands, my child ; per-. 
haps thy ignorance may plead better than. ‘thy mother’s 
agony. 

Rol. Alonzo is taken prisoner. : : 

Cora. Prisoner! and by the Spaniardet’- Pizarto’ 8 
prisoner? Then is be dead. 

Ata. Hope better—the richest ransom whic h our realm 
cau yield, a herald shall this instant bear. 

Cora. Now one boon more, beloved monarch. Let 
me go with the herald. 

Ata. Remember, Cora, thou art not a wife only, but 
a mother too: hazard not thy own honour, and the safety 
of fhy infant. Among these barbarians the sight of thy 
youth, thy loveliness, and innocence, would but rivet 
faster thy Alonzo’s chains, and rack his. heart with 
added fears for thee. Wait, Cora, the eure of the 
herald. . 

Cora. Teach me how to live till then, : 

Ala. Now we go to offer to the gods thanks for our 
vse ons rayers for Alonzo's safety. é 

| proceasion.—Exeunt King and Army, L Us Bp 

—_ Core aad. Child, followed by: Rolla, n. 8 8. 
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SCENE | i 1—The Wood. 


: Enter Cora and Child, R, 


Cora Mild innocence ! what will become of thee | : 
hy, ee Enter ROLLA, B. 


Rol i ) Cora, I attend thy summons at the sppaiabed 

spot. 
~ Cora, (c.) Oh my child, my boy !—hast thou stil! al 
father ? 

"Rol, Cora, can thy child he fatherless,while Rolla lives? 

“Cora. Will he not soon want a mother too! For 
canst thou think I will survive Alonzo’s loss ? 

Rol. (n.c.) Yes! for his child’s sake.—Yes, as thou 
didst Joye Alonzo, Cora, listen to Alonzo’s friend. 

Cora. Thou bidst me listen to the world —Who was 
not Alonzo's friend ? 

Rol. (c.) His parting words—— 

. Cora. His parting words ! [ Wildly. } Oh, speak ! 

Rol. Consign’d to me two precious trusts—his bless- 
tee to his son and a last request to thee. 

Cora. His lust request! his last !—Oh, name it! 

Rol. If I fall, said he—and sad forebodings shook 
him while he spoke—promise to take Cora for thy wife ; 
be thou « father to my child. I pledged my word to 
him, and we parted. Observe me, Cora, I repeat this 
only as my faith to do so was given to Alonzo—for my- 
self, I neither cherish claim nor hope. 

Cora. (t.c.) Hat does my reason fail me, or what 
is this horrid light that presses on my braint Oh, 
Alonzo! it may be thou hast fallen a victim to thy own 
gdileless heart—hadst thou been silent, hadst thou not 
made.a fatal legacy of these wretched char ms-—~ 

‘Rol. Corat what hateful suspicion has possessed thy 
mind ? 

Cora. Yes, yes, tis clear—his spirit was ensnared ; 
he was led to the fatal spot, where mortal valour could 
not front a host of murderers.—He fell—in vain did he 
exclaim for he¥p to Rolla. Ata distance thou look'st 
on and smil’dst—Theu vouldst have saved him—couldst, 
but didst not. 

‘Rel. Oh, gorious sin! can Thave deserved this ? Core. 
| rather bid me strike this sword into my heart— 

Cora. No! live! live for love! for that ove’ thou 
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seekest : whose blossoms are to shoot from the bleeding 
grave of thy betrayed and slaughtered friend !—But thou 
hast borne to me the last words of my Alonzo! now 
hear mine-—Sooner shall this boy draw poison from this 
tortured breast—sooner would I link me to the pallid 
corse of the meanest wretch that perish'd with Alonzo, 
than he call Rolla father—than T call Rolla husband ! 
Rol. Yet call me what lam—thy friend, thy protector ! 
Cora. [Distractedly.] Away! I have no protector 
but my God! [Falls on her knees.—Rolla steps back. to 
r.] With this child in my arms will I hasten to the 
field of slaughter.—-There with these hands will T tarn 
up to the light every mangled body—seeking, however 
by death disfigured, the sweet smile of my Alongzo——with 
fearful cries I will shriek out his name till my veins 
snap! If the smallest spark of life remain, he will 
know the voice of his Cora, open for a moment his un- 
shrouded eyes, and bless me with a last look. [Rises] 
But if we tind him not—Oh! then, my boy, we will to 
the Spanisb camp—that look of thine will win my pas- 
sage through a thousand swords—they too are men. Is 
there a heart that could drive back the wife that seeks 
her bleeding husband ; or the innocent babe that cries 
for his imprisoned father? No, no, my child, every 
where we shall be safe. A wretched mother, bearing a 
poor orphan in her arms, has Nature’s passport through 
the world. Yes, yes, my son, we'll go and seek thy 
father, ‘Passes Rolla, and exté with the Child, n. 
Rol. (c.) [After a pause of agitation.] Could I have 
merited one breath of thy reproaches, Cora, I should be 
the wretch—I think I was not formed to be. Her safety 
must be my present purpose—then to convince her she 
has wronged me! — « LExit, 1. 


SCENE 111,-—Pizarro’s Tent.—Pizarro traversing the 
| stage in agitation. : 

Piz. Well, capricious idol, Fortune, be my ruin thy 
work and boast. To myself J will still be true.—Yet, 
ere I fall, grant me thy smile to prosper in one act of 
vengeance, and be that smile Alonzo’s death. 

Enter Evvina, R. 


Who's there? Who dares intrude? (c.) Why does ny 
guard neglect their duty ? ee. tate <a 
Elv. (z.) Thy guard did what they could—tut they 
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knew their duty better than to enforce authority, wher 
{ refused obedience. 

Piz, And what is it thou desirest ? 

- Ely. (r.0.) To see how a hero bears misfortune. 
Thou, Pizarro, art not now collected—nor thyself. 

Piz. Wouldst thou, J should rejoice that the spears 
of the enemy, led by accurs’d Alonzo, have pierced the 
bravest hearta of my followers ? 

Elo, No!—I would have thee cold and dark as the 
night that follows the departed storm ; still and sullen 
as the awful pause that precedes nature’s convulsion ; 
yet I would have thee fee! assured, that a new morning 
shall arise, when the warrior’s spirit shall stalk forth— 
nor fear the future, nor lament the past. 

Piz. Woman! Elvira !—why had not all my men hearts 
like thine? 

Ele. Then would thy brows have this day worn the 
erewn of Quito. 

Piz. Oh! hope fails me while that scourge of my life 
and fame, Alonzo, leads the enemy. 

Elw. Pizarro, I am come to probe the hero farther 
not now his courage, but his magnanimity—-Alonzo is 
thy prisoner. 

Piz. How! 

. (Ble. "Tis certain: Valverde saw him even now drag- 
ged in chains within thy camp. I chose to bring thee 
this intelligence myself, 

Piz. Bless thee, Elvira, for the news !—Alonzo in 
my power !—Then I am the popanerer tne victory is 
mine { 

Elv. Pizarro, this is savage ‘and unmanly triumph. 
Believe me, thou raisest impatience in my mind to see 
the man whose valour and whose genius awe Pizarro; 
whose misfortunes are Pizarro’s triumph ; whose bond- 
“ge is Pizurro's safety. 

‘Piz. (n.) Guard!—Drag here the Spanish prisoner, 
Alonzo !—Quick, bring the traitor here? 

“Ely. What shall be his fate ? | 

Piz. (n.c.) Death! death! in lingering torments ! ! 
protracted to the last stretch that burning vengeance can 
devise, and fainting life sustain. , 

Ei. (t.c.) Shame on thee! Wilt thou have it said, | 
that the Pernvians found Pizarro could not. conquer. ail 
Aloniao felt that he could murder ft 

“Pix. Beit said—I care not! His fate ip Béaled, Why 
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a interest for a stranger? What is Alonzo's fate te 
thee? 

Ele. (1.) His fate !—nothing !—thy glory, every 

thing !—Think'st thou Icould love thee, stripp'd of fame, 
of honour, and a just renuwn !—Know me hetter. 
Piz. (L.¢.) Thou shouldst have known me better. 
Thou shouldst have known that, once provoked te hate, 
1 am for ever fixed in vengeance —[ Alonzo is brought. tn, 
in chains, guarded, kr. Pizarro turns and surveys him.] 
Welcome, welcome, Don Alonzo de Molina ; ‘tis long 
since we have met: thy mended looks should speak a 
life of rural indolence. How is it, that amid the toils 
and cares of war, thou dost preserve the healthful bloom 
of careless ease? Tell me thy secret? 

Al. (n.) Thou wilt not profit by it. Whate’er the 
toils or cares of war, peace still is here. 

[Putting his hand to his heart. 

Piz. Sarcastic boy ! | 

Elv. Thou artanswered rightly. Why sport with the 
unfortunate ? 

Piz. And thou art wedded too, I hear; aye, and the 
father of a lovely boy—the heir, no doubt, of all his 
father’s loyalty ; of all his mother’s faith. 

Al. The heir, I trust, of all his father’s scorn of fraud, 
oppression, and hypocrisy-—the heir, I hope, of all his 
mother’s virtue, gentleness, and truath—the heir, I trust, 
to all Pizarro’s hate. 

Piz. Really! Now do I feel for this poor orphan ; 
for fatherless to-morrow’s sun shall see that child. 
Alonzo, thy hours are numbered. 

El», Pizarro—no ! 

Piz. Hence—or dread my anger. 

- Ele. (c.) Twill not hence; nor do I dread thy anger. 

Al. [To Elvira.] Generous loveliness ! spare thy un- 
availing pity——Seek not to thwart the tiger with his 
prey beneath his fangs. 

Piz. Audacioua rebel! Thou a renegado from thy 
monarch and thy God ! 

At. "Tis false, ' 

Piz. Art thou not, tell me, a deserter from thy coun- 
try’s legions, and, with vile heathens leagued, hast thou 
not warred against thy native land? : 

Al. No! Deserter I am none! I was not boro among. 
robbers! pirates! murderers !—When those legions, 
lased by the abhorred lust of yold, and by thy fou! am- 
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bition urged, forgot the honour of Castilinns, and for- 
sook the duties of humanity, they deserted me. I have 
not warred against my native land, but against those 
who have usurp'd its power. The banuers of my coun- 
try, when first I followed arms beneath them, were Jus- 
tice, Faith, and Mercy. If these are beaten down, and 
trampled under foot—[ have no country, nor exists the 
power entitled to reproach me with revolt. 

_ Piz. The power to judge and punish thee at least 
exists, 

Al. Where are my judges? 

. Piz. Thou wouldst appeal to the war-council ? 

_ Al. If the good Las-Casas have yet a seat there, yes ; 
if not, I appeal to heaven ! 

‘Piz. And to impose upon the folly of Las-Casas, what 
would be the excuses of thy treason? 

Ele. The folly of Las-Casas!—Such, doubtless, his 
mild precepts seem to thy hard-hearted wisdom '—QO! 
would I might have lived as I will die, a sharer im the 
follies of Las-Casas ! 

Al, To him I should not need to urge the foul bar. 
barities which drove me from your side; but I would 
gently lead him by the hand, through al! the lovely fields 
£ Quito; there, in many a spot, where late was bar- 
renness and waste, I would show him how now the 
opening blossom, blade, or perfumed bud, swect bashful 
pledges of delicious harvest, wafting their incense to 
the ripening sun, give cheerful promise to the bope of 
industry. This, [ would say, is my work! T would 
show him many ao eye, and maty a hand, by gentleness 
from error won, raised in pure devotion to the true and 
only God .—this too I could tell him is Alonzo’s work ! 
Then would Las-Casas clasp me in his aged arms; from 
his uplifted eyes a tear of gracious thankfulness would 
fall upon my ead, and that one blessed drop would be 
to me at once this world’s best proof, that I had acted 
rightly here, and surest hope of my Creatar’s meroy: and 
reward hereafter. 

Elr. Happy, virtuous Alonzo! And. shou: Pizarro; 
wouidst appal, with fear of death, a man who thinks 
and acts.as he does! . 

iz, Daring, obstinate enthusiast ! But ow the 
pious blessing of thy preceptor’s. tears does- not arail 
thee: here; he has fled like. thee--like thee, no doubt, 
tv join the foes of Spain. The perilous trial of the next 
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reward thou hopeat, is nearer tham perhaps thou'st 
thought ; for, by my country’s wrongs, : ‘and by mine own, 
to-morrow’s sun shall see thy death. | | 

Ely. Hold !--Pizarro, hear me If - always justly, 
at Joast act always greatly. Name not thy conntry's 
wrongs—'tis plain they have no share in thy resentment. 
Thy fury ’gainst this youth is private hate, and deadly 
personal revenge; if this be so—and even now thy de- 
fected conscience in that look avows it—-profane not the 
name of justice or thy country’s cause, but let him arm, 
and bid him to the field on equal terms. 

Piz. Officious advocate for treason—peace ! Bear him 
hence—he knows his sentence. | [Retires back. 

Al. [To Piz.) Thy revenge is eager, and I'm thank- 
ful for it;—to me thy haste is mercy. [To Elv.} For 
thee, sweet pleader in misfortune’s cause, accept my 
parting thanks. This camp is not thy proper sphere. 
Wert thou among yon savages, as they are called, 
thou’dst find companions more congenial to thy heart, 

Piz. [Heturns to c.] Yes; she shall bear the tidings 
of thy death to Cora. 

Al, Inhuman man! that pang at least might have been 
spared me: but thy malice shail not shake my constancy. 
I go to death—many shall bless, and none shall curse 
my memory. Thou still wilt Hive, and still wilt be— 
Pizarro. [ Exit, guarded, Rr. 

Ele. (1. 0.) Now, by the indignant scorn that burns 
upon my cheek, my soul is shamed and sickened at the 
meanness of thy vengeance. — 

Piz. What has thy romantic folly aimed at? He is 
mine enemy, and in my power. 

Ely. (x.) He is in your power, and therefore is no 
more an enemy. Pizarro, | demand not of thee justice— 
1 ask not from thee nobleness of mine-—~I require only 
just dealing to the fame thou hast acquired : be not the 
assassin of thiae own renown. Do not act that which, 
howe'er thy present power may gloss it to the world, 
will make thee hateful to all future ages—accursed and 
scorned by posterity. 

Pia. And should posterity apelaad my deeds, think” at 
thou my mouldering bones would rattle then with trans. 
portin mytomb? This is renuwn for visionary boys to 
dream of--I understand it not. The fame I value shall. 
upliit my living estimation—o'erbear with popular sup- 
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portthe envy of my foes--advance my purposes, and aid 
my power. | : 

Ele. Pizarro, thou no longer Jov’st me. : 

Piz, It is not so, Elvira. But what might I not sus- 
pect—this wond'rous interest for a stranger! Take 
back thy reproach. 

Elv. No, Pizarro; as yet I am not lost to thee—one 
_ string still remains, and binds me to thy fate. Do not, 

I conjure thee—do not, for mine own sake, tear it asun- 
der—shed not Alonzo’s blood { 

Piz. My resolution is fixed. 

#ily. Even though that moment lost thee Elvira for 
ever? 

Piz. Even so. 

Elv. Pizarro, if not to honour, if not to humanity, 
yet listen to affection; bear some memory of the sacri- 
fices I have made for thy sake. Huve I not for thee 
quitted my parents, my friends, my fame, my native land ? 
When escaping, did I not risk, in rushing to thy arms, 
to bury myself in the bosom of the deep? Have I not 
shared all thy perils—hbeavy storms at sea, and frightful 
’*scapes on shore? Even on this dreadful day, amid the 
routof battle, who remained firm and constant at Pizarro’s 
side? Who presented her bosom as his shield to the 
assailing foe ? 

Piz. ’Tis traly spoken all. In love thou art thy sex’s 
miracle—in war the soldier's pattern—and therefore my 
whole heart and half my acquisitions are thy right. 

Elv. Convince me I possess the first—I exchange all 
title to the latter, for—mercy to Alonzo. 

Piz. No more! Had I intended to prolong his doom, 
each word thou utterest pow would hasten on bis fate. 

Elv. Alonzo then at morn will die? 

Piz. Think’st thou yon sun will set! as surely at 
his rising shall Alonzo die. 

Elv. (c.) Then be it done—the string is cracked—sun- 
dered for ever. But mark me—thou hast heretofore had 
cause, tis true, to doubt my resolution, howe’er offended 
——but mark me now—the lips which, cold and jeering, 
barbing revenge with rancorous mockery, can insult a 
fallen enemy, shall never more receive the pledge of 
love: the arm which, unshaken by its bloody purpose, 
shall assign to needless torture the victim who avows 
his heart, never more shall press the hand of faith ! 
Pizarro, scora not my words—~beware thou slightest them 
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not! I feel how noble are the motives which now ani- 
mate my thoughts—who could not feel as I do, I con- 
demn: who, feeling so, yet would not act as I shall, I 
despise. — 

Piz. [With a smile of contempt.| I bave heard thee, 
Elvira, and know well the noble motives which inspire 
thee, fit advocate in virtue’s cause! Believe me, [ pity 
thy tender feelings for the youth Alonzo! He dies at 
sunrise | (Evil, i. 

Elv. ’Tis well! ’tis just I should be humble—I had 
forgot myself, and in the cause of innocence assumed 
the tone of virtue. “Twas fit I should be rebuked—and 
by Pizarro. Fall, fall, ye few reluctant drops of weak- 
ness—the last these eyes shall evershed. How awoman 
can love Pizarro, thou hast known too well—how she 
can hate, thou hast yet to learn. Yes, thou undaunted ! 
Thou, whom yet no mortal hazard has appalled! Thou, 
who on Panama’s brow didst make alliance with the 
raging elements, that tore the silence of that horrid 
night—when thou didst follow, as thy pioneer, the 
crashing thunder’s drift, and, stalking o’er the trembling 
carth, didst plant thy banner by the red volcauo’s mouth ! 
Thou, who when battling on the sea, and thy brave ship 
was blown to splinters, wast seen—as thou didst bestride 
a fragment of the smoking wreck—to wave thy glittering 
sword above thy head—as thou wouldst defy the world 
in that extremity! Come, fearless man—now meet the 
last and fellest peril of thy life :—meet, and survive— 
an injured woman’s fury, if thou canst. { Exit, p. 


END OF ACT III. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE 1.-—A Dungceon.— Alonzo in chains.—~A 
Sentinel walking near Lv. v. E. 


Al. (c.) For the last time, I have beheld the shadow’d 
ocean close upon the light. For the last time, through 
my cleft dungeon’s roof, I now behold the quivering 
lustre of the stars. For the last time, Oh, Sun! (and 
soon the hour) I shall behold thy rising, and thy level 
beams melting the pale mists of morn to glittering dew- 
drops. Then comes my death, and in the morning of my 
day, I fall, which—-No, Alonzo, date not the life which 
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thou hast run, by the mean reck’ning of the hours and 
days which thou hast breathed: a life spent worthily 
should be measured by a nobler line; by deeds, not 
years. ‘Then wouldst thou murmur not, but bless provi- 
dence, which in so short a span made thee the instru- 
ment of wide and spreading blessings, to the helpless 
and oppressed ! Though sinking in decrepid age, he pre- 
maturely falls, whose memory records no benefit confer- 
red by him on man. They only have lived long, who have 
lived virtuously. 


Enter a Soldter—shows the Sentinel a passport, who 
withdraws. 


Al. What bear you there ? 

Sol. These refreshments I was ordered to leave in 
your dungeon. 

Al. By whom ordered ? 

Sol. By the Lady Elvira; she will be here herself be- 
fore the dawn. 

Al. Bear back to her my humblest thanks ; and take 
thou the refreshments, friend. I need them not. 

Sol. 1 have served under you, Don Alonzo. Pardon 
my saying, that my heart pities you. f E&it, 1.0. B. 

Al, In Pizarro’s camp, to pity the unfortunate, no 
doubt, requires forgiveness. [Looking out.] Surely, 
even now, thin streaks of glimmerring light steal on the 
darkness of the east. If so, my life is but one hour 
more. I will not watch the coming dawn; but in the 
darkness of my cell, my last prayer to thee, Power Su- 
preme! shall be for my wife and child! Grant them to 
dwell in innocence and peace ; grant health and purity 
of mind—all else is worthless. 

[Enters the Cavern, k. U. Es 
Sen, Who's there} answer quickly ! who's there? 
Rol. [ Within, u.] A friar come to visit your prisoner. 


Enters, L. u. £., disguised as a Monk. 


Rol. (c.) Inform me, friend, is not Alonzo, the Spanish 
prisoner, confined in this dungeon ? 

Sen, (c.) He is, 

Rol. I must speak with him. 

Sen. You must not. [Stopping hin with his spear. 
Rol. He is my friend. : | , : 
Sen... Not if he were thy brother. 

Rol. Whatis to be his fate ? 
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Sen, He dies at sunrise. 

Rol, Ha! Theo I am come in time. 

Sen. Just——to witness his death. 

Rol. Soldier, I must speak to him. 

Sen. Back, back.—It is impossible. 

Rol. I do entreat thee, but for one moment. — we 
Sen. Thou entreat’st in vain—my orders are most strict. 
Rot. Even now, I saw a messenger go hence. ~ 
Sen. He brought a pass which we are all accustomed 

to obey. | i. 
Ral. Look on this wedge of massive gold—look on 

these precious gems. In thy own land they will be 

wealth for thee and thine—beyond thy hope or wish. 

Take them—they are thine. Let me but pass one minute 

with Alonzo. Tee 

Sen. Away !—wouldst thou corrupt me? Me! an 
old Castilian! I know my duty better. 

Rol. Soldier !—hast thou a wife? 

Sen. T have. 

Rol. Hast thou children ? 

Sen. Four—honest, lovely boys. 

Rol. Where didst thou leave them? 

Sen. In my native village; even in the cot where my- 
self was born. 

Rol. Dost thou love thy children and thy wife ? 

Sen. Do I love them! God knows my heart—TI do. 

Rol. Soldier! imagine thou wert doomed to die a cruel 
death in this strange land. What would be thy last re- 
quest ? . 

Sex. That some of my comrades should carry my dy- 
ing blessing to my wife and children. 

Rol. Oh! but if that comrade was at thy prison gate, 
and should there be told———thy fellow soldier dies at 
sunrise, yet thou shalt not for a moment see him, nor 
shalt thou bear his dying blessing to his poor children 
or his wretched wife, what wouldst thou think of him 
who thus could drive thy comrade from the door? | 

Sen. How! vi - 

Rol. Alonzo has a wife and child. IT am come but to 
spy for her, and for her babe, the last blessing of my 

riend. , 
Sen. Go in. [Shoulders his spear, and walks away to L.¥.¥. 
Rol. (c.) Oh, holy Nature! thou dost never. plead in 

vain. There is not, of our earth, a creature. bearing 

form, and life, human or savage—native of the forest 
| 93 
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‘wild, ‘or “giddy alr—around whose parent bosom, thou 
hast not a cord entwined of power to tie them to their 
‘offspring’s claims 3, and at thy will to draw them back to 
thee. Oniron pinions borne, the blood-stained vulture 
cleaves the storm, yet is the plumage closest to, her 
breast, soft as the cygnet’ s down, and o’er her unshell’d 
‘brood ‘the murm'ring ring-dove sits not more gently !— 
Yes, now he is beyond the porch, barring the outer gate ! 
‘Alonzo! Alonzo! my friend! "Ha! In gentle sleep ! 
Alonzo—rise ! | a 

Al. How! is my hour elapsed? Well, [ Returning 
from the recess, R.U.@.) Tam ready. ; : 

Rol. Alonzo—know tre. | 

Al, What voice is that ? | ; 
~ Rol. ’Tis Rolla’s. [Takes off his disguise. 

Al. Rolla! my friend! [Embraces him.) Heavens.!— 
how couldst thou pass the guard? Did this habit—— 

Rol. There is not a moment to be lost in words: this 
disguise T tore from the dead body of a friar, as I pase’d 
our field of battle : it has gained me entrance to thy dun- 
geon; now take it, thou, and fly. | 

Al. And Rolla-—~ 

Rol. Will remain here in thy place. 

Al, And die for me? No! Rather eternal tortures 
rack me. 

- Rol. IT shall not die, Alonzo, It is thy life Pizarro 
seeks, not Rolla’s; and from my prison soon will thy 
arin deliver me; or, should it be otherwise, I am asa 
blighted plantain, standing alone amid the sandy desert. 
Nothing seeks or lives beneath my shelter. Thou art— 
a hosband and a father—the being of a lovely wife and 
helpless infant hangs upon thy life. Go! go, Alonzo! 
Go, to save, not thyself, but Cora and thy child! , 

Al, Urge me not thus, my friend; I had prepared to 
die in peace. 

Rol. To die in peace ‘ devoting ber thou’ st sworn to 
live for, to madness, misery, and death! For be assured 
the state [left her in forbids all Bene) but from thy 
quick return. 

Al. Oh God ! 

Rol. If thou art yet irresolute, Alonzo, now heed 1 me 
well. F think thou hast not ‘known that Rolla ever 
pledg’d his word, and shrunk from its fulfilment... And 
by the heart of trath I swear, if thou art proudly, obsti- 
nate to deny thy friend the transport of preserving 
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C ora’s life, in thee, no power that sways the will of 
win shall stir me hence ; and thou’lt but have the des- 
“pe.ate triumph of seeing Rolla perish by thy side, with 
the assured conviction that Cora and thy child—are 
lost for ever! | 

Al, Oh, Rolla! thou distractest me! 

ol. Begone ! ! A moment’s further pause, and all j is 
lost. The dawn approaches, Fear not for me; I will 
treat with Pizarro, as for surrender and submission ; re 

sh Wi gain time, doubt not, while thou, with a chosen 
banu, passing the secret way, mayst at night return, Te- 
leané thy friend, and bear him back in triumph. Yes, 
hasten, dear Alonzo. Even now I hear the frantic 
Cora call thee! Haste, Alonzo !—Haste !— Haste ! 

Al, Rolla, I fear thy friendship drives ame. from 
honour, and from right. | 

Rol. Did Rolla ever counsel dishonour to his fe rie nd? 

Al. Oh! my preserver! [ Embracing him. 

Rol. ft feel thy warm tears dropping on my cheek. 
—Go! Tam rewarded. [Throws the Friar’s garment 
over Alonzo.] There, conceal thy face ; and, that the 
may not clank, hold fast thy chains. Now, God be with 
thee ! 

Al. At night we meet again. Then, so Sad me 
Heaven! Lreturn to save, or perish with thee ! | 

[Eavit, 1.0.5. 

Rol. [Looking vee him.] He has passed the outer 
porch—he is safe! he will soon embrace his wife and 
child! Now, Cora, didst thou not wrong me? This. is 
the first time throughout my life, I ever deceiv ed man, 
Forgive me, God of Truth! if 1 am wrong. Alonzo 
flatters himself that we shall meet again! Yes—there! 
—[Lijting his hands to heaven. J—Assuredly we shall 
meet again; there possess, in peace, the joys of ever- 
I: sting love and friendship—on earth, imperfect and em- 
i tter’d. I will retire, lest the guard return before. 

~ lonzo may have passed their lines, 

[ Retircs into the Cavern, R, v, g. 


Enter EvvVira, L. vu. £. 


Elv. (1, 6.) No, not Pizarro’s brutal taunts, net. the 
growing | admiration which I fee} for this noble youth, 
shall raise an interest in my harassed bosom, which ho- 
nour would not sanction. If he reject the vengeance my 
heart has ‘sworn against the tyrant, whose death. alone 
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‘can save'this land, yet shall the delight be mine, to re- 
store him to his Cora’ 3 arms, to his dear child, and to 
the unoffending people, whom his virtues guide, and 
valour guards. Alonzo, come forth ! 


Enter Rouba, R. U. F. 
Ha ! ° who art thou? Where is Alonzo? 

Ral, (nr. c.) Alonzo’s fled. 

Elv, Filed! 

Rel, (c.) Yes; and he must not be pursued. Pardon 
this roughness, [Seizing her hand] but a moment’« 
precious to Alonzo’s flight. 

Elv. What if I call the guard ? 

Rol. Do so; Alonzo stil} gains time 

Elv. What ifthusI free myself?  [Shotwes a dagger. 

Rol. Strike it to my heart! Still with the convulsive 
grasp of death Pll hold thee fast. 

Elv. Release me! [ give my faith, I never will 
alarm the guard, nor cause pursuit. 

Rol, At once, I trust thy word. A feeling boldness 
in those eyes assures me that thy soul is noble. 

- Elw. What is thy name? speak freely ; by my order 
the guard is remov’d beyond the outer porch. 

Rol. My name is Rolla. 

Elo. The Peruvian leader? 

Rol. I was so yesterday. To-day, the Spaniard’s 
captive. 

Ele. And friendship for Alonzo moved thee to this 
aet ? 

Rol. Alonzo is my friend. I am prepared to die for 
him, Yet is the cause a motive stronger far than 
friendship. 

Elv. One only passion else could urge such generous 
rushness. 

Rel. And that is—— 

Elv, Love? 

Rol. True ! | - 

Elv. Gallant, ingenuous Rolla! Know that my pur- 
pose here was thine ; and were I to save thy friend— 

‘Rol. How! a woman blessed with gentleness and 
courage, and yet not Cora? 

‘Elv. Does Rolla think so meanly of all female hearts ? 

Rol. Not so—you are worse and better than we are ! 

“Ete. Were I to save thee, Rolla, from the tyraut's 
vengeance—restore thee to thy native land—and ‘thy 
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native land to peace—wouldst thou not rank Elvira 
with the good ? 

Rol. To » judge the action I must know the means. 

Ely. Take this dagger. 

Rol. How to be used ? 

Elr. [ will conduct thee to the tent where fell Pizarro 
sleeps ; the scourge of innocence—the terror of thy race 

the fiend that desolates thy afflicted country. 

Rol, Hast thou not been injured by Pizarro? 

Elv. Deeply as scorn and insult can infuse their deadly 
venon. 

Rol. And thou ask’st that I shall murder him in his 
sleep ! 

Elv. Would he not have murdered Alonzo in his 
chains? He that sleeps and he that’s bound are equally 
defenceless. Hear me, Rolla: so may I prosper in this 
perilous act, as searching my full heart I have put by 
all rancorous motive of private vengeance there, and 
feel that I advance to my dread purpose in the cause of 
human nature, and at the call of sacred justice. 

Rol. The god of justice sanctifies no evil as a step 
towards good. Great actions cannot be achieved by 
wicked means. 

Elr. Then, Peruvian, since thou dost feel so coldly 
for thy country’s wrongs, this hand, though it revolt 
my soul, shall strike the blow. 

Rol. Then is thy destruction certain, and for Peru 
thou perishest! Give me the dagger ! | 

E.c. Now follow me; but first—-and dreadful is the 
hard necessity~-thou must strike down the guard. 

Rol. The soldier who was on duty here? 

Elv. Yes, him; else, secing thee, the alarm will be 
instant. 

Rol. And I must stab that soldier as I pass ?~Take 
back thy dagger. 

flv, Rona! 

Rol, That soldier, mark me, isaman! All are not 
men that bear the human form. He refus’d my prayers 
—refused my gold—denying to admit me—till his own 
feclings bribed him. For my nation’s safety, | would 
not harm that man. 7 

Elv. Then he must with us. IT will answer for his 
safety. 

Rol. Be that plainly understood between us: for, 
whate’er betide our enterprise, I will not risk a bair of 
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that man’s a head, to save my aii s from consum- 
ing fire. — [ Exeunt, 1. U. ¥ 


SCENE Il.—The Inside of Pisarro’s Tent—Pizagr 
ona couch, at the back of stage, c. 


Piz. (dn his sleep.) No mercy, traitor. Now at his 
heart! Stand off there, you--let me see him bleed ! 
Hau! hat ha! Let me hear that groan again. 


Enter Rouiia and Exviga, L. 


Elv. (1. c.) There !—Now lose not a moment. 

Rol, Thou must leave me now. This scene of blood 
fits not a woman’s presence. 

Elv. But a moment’s pause may— 

Rol. Go !—retire to thy own tent, and return not 
here. J will come to thee. Be thou not known in this 
business, IT implore thee! 

Elv. 1 will withdraw the guard that waits. 

[Exit Elvira, ct. 

Rol. (1. c.) Now have I in my power the accursed 
destroyer of my country’s peace : yet tranquilly he rests. 
God! can this man sleep ? 

Pu. {In hes sleep.] Away! away! hideous fiends! 
Tear not my bosom thus ! 

Rol. No: I was in error-—the balm of sweet repose 
he never more can know. Look here, ambition’s fools ! 
Ye, by whose inhuman pride the bleeding sacrifice of 
nations is held as nothing, behold the rest of the guilty ! 
He is in my power; and one blow !—No! my heart and 
hand refuse the act: Rolla cannot be an assassin !-—-Yet 
Elvira must be saved.—[ Approaches the couch. |—Pizarro'! 
awake ! 

Pis. [Starts up.] Who ?—Guard !— 

Rol. Speak not—another word is thy death—call not 
for aid! this arm will be swifter than thy guard. 

Piz. Who art thou? and what is thy will ? 

Rol, I am thine enemy! Peruvian Rolla! Thy 
death is not my will, or I could have slain thee sleep- 
‘ing. 

Piz, Speak, what else ? 

Rol. Now thou art at my mercy, answer me! Did a 
Peruvian ever yet wrong or injure thee, or any of thy 
nation? Didst thou, or any of thy nation, ever yet 
show mercy to a Peruvian in thy power? Now shalt 
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thou feel, and if thou hast a heart, thou’lt feel it keenly 
— Peruvian’s vengeance!—[ Drops the dagger at his 
feet.\—There ! 

Piz. Is it possible ! 

Rol, Can Pizarro be surprised at this? I thought 
forgiveness of injuries had been the Christian’s precept. 
Thou see’st, at least, it is the Peruvian’s practice. 

Pu, Rolla, thou hast indeed surpris’d—snubdued me, 

{ Retires, 1. 


Re-enter ELVinA, L.—( Not seeing Pizarro.) 

Ew. (t.¢.) Is it done? Is he dead ?—[Sees Piz.]— 
How! still living! Then I am lost! And for you, 
wretched Peruvians! mercy is no more! Oh, Rolla! 
treacherous or cowardly ! 

Piz. How can it be, that— 

Rol, Away! Elvira speaks she knows not what !-— 
Leave me [To Elvira], | conjure thee, with Pizarro. 

Elv. How! Rolla, dost thou think I shall retract— 
or that I meanly will deny, that in thy hand I placed a 
poniard to be plunged into that tyrant’s heart? No! 
my sole regret is, that I trusted to thy weakness, and 
did not strike the blow myself. Too soon thou’lt learn 
that mercy to that man is direct cruelty to all thy race! 

Piz. Guard! quick! a guard, to seize this fraatic 
woman. 

Elv. (n.) Yes, a guard! I call them too! And soon 
I know they'll lead me to my death. But think not, 
Pizarro, the fury of thy flashing eyes shall awe me for 
amoment! Nor think that woman’s anger, or the feel- 
ings of an injured heart, prompted me to this design. 
No! had J been only influenced so, thus failing, shame 
and remorse would weigh me down. But, though de- 
feated and destroyed, as now I am, such igs the great- 
ness of the cause that urged me, I shall perish, glorying 
in the attempt, and my last breath of life shall speak 
the proud avowal of my purpose—to have rescued mil- 
lions of innocents from the blood-thirsty tyranny of one 
-—by ridding the insulted world of thee ! 

Rol. Had the act been noble as the motive, Rolla 
would not bave shrunk from its performance. 


Enter GUARDS, RB. 


Piz, Seize this discovered fiend, who sought to kill 
your leader, - . : 
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Elv. Touch me not, at the peril of your souls; I am 
your prisoner, and will follow you. But thou, their tri- 
umphant leader, first shalt hear me. Yet, first, for thee, 
Rolla, accept my forgiveness ; even had ‘L been the vic- 
tim of thy nobleness of heart, I should have admired 
thee for it. But ’twas myself provoked my doom. Th a 
wouldst have shielded me. Let not thy contempt follow 
me to the grave. Didst thou but know the fiend-like arts 
by which this hypocrite first undermined the virtue of a 
guileless heart ! how, even in the pious sanctuary wherein 
I dwelt, by corruption and by fraud he practised upon 
those in whom I most contided—till my distempered 
fancy led me, step by step, into the abyss of guilt-— 

Piz, Why am I not obeyed? Tear her hence. 

Elv. ’Tis past—but didst thou know my story, Rolla, 
thou wouldst pity me. 

Rol. From my soul I do pity thee. 

Piz, Villains! drag her to the dungeon !—prepare the 
torture instantly. 

Elv, Soldiers—-but a moment more. ’Tis to applaud 
your general ; it is to tell the astonished world, that, for 
once, Pizarro’s sentence is an act of justice; yes, rack 
me with the sharpest tortures that ever agoniz’d the hu- 
man frame; it will be justice. Yes, bid the minions of 
thy fury wrench forth the sinews of those arms that 
have caressed, and—even defended thee! Bid them 
pour burning metal into the bleeding cases of these 
eyes, that so oft, oh God! have hung with love and 
homage on thy look ; then approach me, bound on the 
abhorred wheel, there glut thy savage eyes with the 
convulsive apasms of that dishonoured bosom, which 
was once thy pillow !—Yet will I bear it all; for it 
will be justice, all! And, when thou shalt bid them tear 
me to my death, hoping that thy unshrinking ears may 
at lust be feasted with the music of my cries, I will not 
utter one shriek or groan ;—but to the last gasp, my 
body’s patience shall deride thy vengeance, as my soul 
defies thy power. 

Piz. Hear’st thou the wretch whose hands were even 
now prepared for murder ? 

Rol. Yes! And if her accusation’s fulse, thou wilt 
not shrink from hearing her: if true, thy barbarity 
cannot make her suffer the pangs thy conscience will in- 
flict on thee. 

Elv. (c.) And now, farewell, world! Rolla, farewell ! 
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Farewell, thou condemned of heaven ! [te Pizarro.) 
for repentance and remorse, I know, will never touch 
thy heart. We shall meet again. Hat be it thy horror 
here, to know that we shall meet hereafter! And when 
thy parting hour approaches, hark to the knell, whose 
dreadful beat will strike to thy despairing soul. Then 
will vibrate on thy ear the curses of the cloister’d saint 
from whom thou stolest me. Then, the last shrieks 
which burst from my mother’s breaking heart, as she 
died, appealing to her God against the seducer of her 
child! Then the blood-stifled groan of my murder’d bro- 
ther, murdered by thee, fell monster, seeking atone- 
ment for his sister’s ruin’d honour! I hear them now: 
To me the recollection’s madness! At such an hour-— 
what will it be to thee ? 

Piz. A moment's more delay, and at the peril of your 
lives — 

Elv. I have spoken, and the last mortal frailty of 
my heart is past. And now, with an undaunted 
spirit and unshaken firmness, I go to meet my destiny. 
That [ could not live nobly, thas been Pizarro’s act. 
That I will die nobly, shall be my own. 

(Eavit, guarded, R. 

Piz, (u.c.) Rolla, I would not thou, a warrior, va- 
liant and renowned, shouldst credit the vile tales of, 
this frantic woman. The cause of all this fury—~O! 
a wanton passion for the rebel youth Alonzo, aow my 
prisoner. 

Rol. (x. c.) Alonzo is not now thy prisoner. 

Piz. How! 

Rol. L came to rescue him, to deceive his guard. I 
have succeeded ; I remain thy prisoner. 

Piz. Alonzo fled! Is then the vengeamce dearest to 
my heart never to be gratified ? Y 

Rol. Dismiss such passions from thy heart; thea 
thou’ lt consult its peace. | 

Piz. I can face all enemies that dare confront me—I.. 
cannot war against my nature. 

Rol. Then, Pizarro, ask not to be deemed a hero. To 
triumph o’er ourselves is the only conquest, where for- 
tune makes no claim. In battle chance may snatch the 
laurel from thee, or chance may place it on thy brow > 
bat, in a contest with thyself, be resolute, and t! the vires 
tuous impulse must be the victor. - 

Piz. Peruvian! thou shalt not find me to thee ungrite- 
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ful or ungenerous. Return a countrymen—-thou art 
at liberty. 

Rol, Thou dost act in this, as bonour, and as duty, 
bid thee. 

Piz. | cannot but admire thee, Rolla ; I would we 
might be friends. 

Rol. Farewell! Pity Elvira!—Become the friend of 
virtue, and thou wilt be mine.  LExit, t. 

Piz. Ambition! tell me what is the phantom I have 
followed ? where is the one delight which it has made 
my own? My fame is the mark of envy—my love, the 
dupe of treachery—my glory, eclipsed by the boy I 
taught—my revenge, defeated and rebuked by the rude 
honour of a savage foe— before whose native dignity of 
soul I have sunk confounded and subdued! I would I 
could retrace my steps—I cannot. Would I could evade 
my own reflections! No! thought and memory are my 
hell. [Exit, r 

END OF ACT IV 


ACT V. 


SCENE L—A thick Forest.—A dreadful storm.—Cora 
has ae her Child on a bed of leaves and nrass, 
R. 0. 
es [Sittang on bank by Child, r.] O, Nature, thou 

hast not the strength of love. My anxious spirit ig un- 

tired in its march; my wearied shivering frame sinks 
under it. And for thee, my boy, when faint beneath thy 
lovely burden, could I refuse to give thy slumbers that 
poor bed of rest! O, my child! were I assured thy 
father breathes no more, how quickly would I lay me 
down by thy dear side—but down—down for ever, 

[Thunder and lightning.] I ask thee not, unpity ing 

storm! to abate thy rage, in mercy to poor Cora’s mi- 
sery ; nor while thy thunders spare his slumbers, will ! 
disturb my sleeping cherub; though heaven knows I 
wish to hear the voice of life, and feel that life is near 
me. But I will endure all, while what I have of reason 
holds, [Thunder and lightning. } Still, still-implaca- 
ble |—unfeeling ra ae ' yet still dost ‘thou sleep, my 
smiling innocent! , Death! when wilt thoa grant to 
this babe’s mother scl repose ?——-Sure I may shield thee 
better from the storm; my veil may——_ 
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Al. (Without, ..] Cora! | 

Cora. [Runs to c.] Hah 

Al. Cora! : | 

Cora. O, my heart! Sweet heaven deceive me not! 
ds it not Alonzo’s voice? | 

Al, [Louder.] Cora! 

Cora. (L.c.) It is—it is Alonzo ! 

Al, [Very loud.] Cora! my beloved! 

Cora, (L.) Alonzo! Here !—here !—Alonzo 

{ Runs out, 1.5. t. 
Enter two Spanish Soldiers, 1. 

ist Sol. I tell you we are near our outposts, and the 
word we heard just now was the countersign. 

2d Sol. Well, in our escape from the enemy, to have 
discovered their secret passage through the rocks, will 
prove a lucky chance to us-—Pizarro will reward us. 

1s¢ Sol. This way. The sun, though clouded, is on 
our left. (Perceives the Child.) What have we here 7 
A child! as I’m a soldier. 

2d Sol, ’Tis a sweet little babe. Now would it be a 
wreat charity to take this infant from its pagan mother’s 
power. 

ist Sol. It would so. T have one at home shall play 
with it. Come along. [Takes the Child.—Excunt, &. 

Re-enter Cora and ALONZO, L. Ss. E. 

Cora. [Speaking without.| This way, dear Alonzo. 
Now am I right—there—-there—under that tree. Was 
it possible the instinct of a mother’s heart could mistake 
the spot! Now, wilt thou look at him as he sleeps, or 
shall I bring him waking with his fal] blue laughing 
eyes to welcome thee at once? Yes—yes. Stand thou 
there; I’]] snatch him from his rosy slumber, blushing 
like the perfum'd morn. 

- {Finding only the mantle and veil, which she tears from 
the ground, and the child gone, she screams. 
Al. [Running to her.) Cora! my heart's beloved 

Cora. He is gone! 

Al. Eternal God ! 

Cora. He is gone!—-my child ! my child} 

Al. Where didst thou leave him ? 

Cora. [Dashing herself on the spot.| Here ! 

Al. Be calm, beloved Cora! he has awak’d and crept 
to a litle distance—-we shall find him. Are you assured 
this was the spot you left him in? | 3 
EZ 
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Cora. (x.) Did not these bands make that bed, and 
shelter for him? And is not this the veil that covered 
him?) Q, unnatural mother that Twas. I left my child 
—I forsook my innocent—but I will fly to the earth’s 
brink, but I will find him. 

[Runs out, k., takes up mantle, followed by Alonzn. 


SCENE If.—The Outpost of the Spanish Camp, and a 
Bridge. —[ Trumpets sound ithadh ] 


Avcmacro.—[ Without, L.] 
Bear him along—his story must be false.—[ Entering} 
ROLLA in chains, brought in by Soldiers, L. 


Rol. (t.) False! Rolla utter falsehood! I would I 
had thee in a desert with a troop around thee; and I 
but with my sword in this unshackled hand ! 

[Trumpets without. 

Alm. (c.) Is it to be credited that Rolla, the renown’d 
Peruvian hero, should be detected like a spy, skulking 
through our camp? 

Rol. (L.c.) Skulking! 

Alm. But answer to the general—he is here. 


Enter P1IzarRo, R. 


Piz. What do I see! Rolla! 

Rol. Oh! to thy surprise, no doubt. 

Piz. And bound too! 

_ Rol. So fast, thou need’st not fear approaching me. 

Alm. The guards surpris’d him, passing our outpost. 
_ Piz. Release him instantly. Believe me, I regret this 
insult. 

Rol. Thou feel'st then as thou ought’ st. 

Piz. Nor can J brovk to see a warrior of Rolla’s fame 
disarm'd. Accept this, though it has been thy enemy’s, 
[Gives a sword.] The Spaniards know the courtesy 
that’s due to valour. 

Rol. And the Peruvians how to forget offences. 

Piz, May not Rolla and Pizrrro cease to be foes ? 

Rol. When the sea divides us; yes! May TI now 
depart ? 

Piz. Freely. 

Rol. And shall I not again be intercepted ? 

Piz. No1!—let the word be given that Rolla passes 
freely. 
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Enter Davitta and Soldiers, with the Child, i. 


Dav. Here are two soldiers, captived yesterday, who 
have escap’d from the Peruvian hold, and by the se 
cret way we have so long endeavoured to discover. 

Piz, Silence !—imprudent! Seest thou not— ? 

{Pointing to Rolla. 

Dav. In their way, they found a Peruvian child, who 
seemns——— 

Piz, What is the imp to me? Bid them toss it into 
the sea. 

Rol. (1, c.) Gracious heaven! it is Alonzo's child !— 
give it to me, 

Piz. (c.) Ha! Alonzo’s child! [Takes the Child.} 
Welcome, thou pretty hostage. Now Alonzo is again 
my prisoner ! 

Kol. ‘Thou wilt not keep the infant from its mother? 

Piz, Will LT not? What, when I shall meet Alonzo 
in the heat of the victorious fight, think’st thou I shall 
not have a check upon the valour of his heart, when he 
is reminded, that a word of mine is this child’s death ? 

Rol. I do not understand thee. 

Piz. My vengeance has a long arrear of hate to set- 
de with Alonzo! and this pledge may help to settle the 
aecount. [Gives the Child to a Soldier. 

Rel. Man! Man! Art thou a man! Couldst thou 
hurt that innocent! By Heaven! it’s smiling in thy face. 

Piz. Tell me, does it reseroble Cora? 

Rol. Pizarro! thou hast set my heart on fire. If thou 
dost harm that child, think not his blood will sink into 
the barren sand. No! faithful to the eager hope that 
now trembles in this indignant heart, “twill rise to the 
common God of nature and humanity, and cry aloud for 
vensreance on his accurs’d destroyer’s head. 

Piz. (c.) Be that peril mine. 

Rol. [Throwing himself at his feet, c.) Behold me at 
thy feet. Me, Rolla!l—Me, the preserver of thy life! 
—Me, that have never vet bent or bow’d before created 
man !—In humble agony I sue to thee—prostrate I im- 
plore thee—but spare that child, and I will be thy slave. 

Pi. Rolla! still art thou free to go—this boy re- 
mains with me. | 

Rol. [ Rises.| Then was this sword heaven’s gift, not 
thine ! [.Secses the Child.] Who moves one step to follow 
me, dies upon the spot. [Eaxit, with the Child, 1. 
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Pz. Pursue him instantly—but spare his life. [Ez- 
eunt Almagro and Soldiers, L.) With what fury he de- 
fends himself! Ha! he fells them to the ground—aed 
now——~ , , 

Enter ALMAGRO, Li 


Aum. Three of thy brave soldiers are already victing 
to thy command to spare this madman’s life; and if he 
once gain the thicket— 

Piz, Spare him no longer. [Exit Almagro.] Their 
guns must reach him—he'll yet Sorane= toile to those 
horse—the Peruvian sees them—and now he turns among 
the rocks—then is his retreat cut off, 

[ Rolla crosses the wooden bridge from... to R., pursued 
wy the Soldiers—they fire at him—a shot strikes 
im. , 

Piz. Now !—quick ! quick! seize the child! 

[Rolla retreats by the background, bearing off the 
Child. 
Re-enter ALMAGRO, L. | 

Aim. (1.) By hell! he has escaped! and with the 
child unhurt. 

_ Dav. (c.) No—he bears his death with him.—Believe 
me, I saw him struck upon the s.de. 

Piz. But the child is sav’d—Alonzo’s child! Oh! 
the furies of disappointed vengeance . 

Alm. Away with the revenge of words—let us to 
deeds. Forget not we have acquired the knowledge of 
the secret pass, which through the rocky cavern’s gloum 
brings thce at once to the strong hold, where are lodi. d 
their women and their treasures. 

Piz. Right, Almagro! Swift as thy thought, araw 
forth a daring and a chosen band—I will not wait for 
numbers. Stay, Almagro !—Valverde is informed E}- 
vira dies to-day? | | : 

Alm, He is—and one request alone she— 

Piz. Vil hear of none! 

Alm. The boon is small—‘tis but for the noviciate 
habit which. you first beheld her in. She wishes not to: 
= in the gaudy trappings which remind her of her. 
shame. | e 

Pi. Well, a as thou wilt—but tell Valverde, that, 
ateour return, as his life aeel answer it, to Jet me hear 
that cheis dead. _ .  (Exeunt severally, B. .and 1.. 
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SCENE II1.—Ataliba’s Tent. 


Enter ATatipa followed by Cora and Aonzo, rn. 


Cora. (c.) Ob! avoid me not, Ataliba! To whom 
but to her king is the wretched ‘mother to address her 
griefs? The Gods refuse to hear my prayers, Did not 
my Alonzo fight for thee?—And will not my sweet boy, 
if thou’lt but restore him to me, one day fight thy bat- 
tles too. 

Al. Oh! my suffering love—my poor heart-broken 
Cora!—thou but wound’st our sovereign's feeling soul 
and not reliev st thy own. 

Cora. Is he our sovereign, und has he not the power 
to give me back my child? 

Ata.(c.) When I reward desert or can relieve my 
people, I feel what is the real glory of a king; when I 
hear them suffer, and cannot aid them, I mourn the im- 
potence of all mortal power. 

{ Voices behind, x.| Rolla! Rolla! Rolla! 


Knter Roiva, R. his countenance ghas y, and bleeding, 
with the Child, followed by Peruvians. 7 


Rol. Thy child! 

[Gives the Child into Cora’s arms, and falls, c. 
Cora. O God! there is bloud upon him ! 
Rol, ’Tis my blood, Cora! 
Al. Rolla, thou diest. | | 
Rol, For thee and Cora. [ Dies. . 


Enter ORANO, b. 


Ora, Treachery bas revealed our asylum in the rocks. 
Even now the foe assails the peaceful band retired for: 
protection there. | 

Al. (c.) Lose not a moment! Swords, be quick! 
Your wives and children cry to you. Bear our fov’d 
hero’s body in the van; “twill raise the fury of our men: 
to niadness.——Now, fell Pizarro! the death of one of: 
us is near —Away ! be the word of assault, Revenge © 
and Rolla. — {Exeunt Alonzv and Ataliba, 1. 

{Soldiers take up the body, and bear it off L., followed by Z 

Cora and Child, and Army -—Charge, t. ga 
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SCENE 1V.—<A Recess among the Rocks. 


Enter Pizanno, ALMAGRO, VaLveRnE, and Spanish Sol- 
diers, R.U. EB. 


Piz. (c.) Well!—if surrounded, we must perish in 
the centre of them. Where do Rolla and Alonzo hide 
their heads ? 


Enter ALonzo, Orano, and Peruvians, 1. 


Al, (4.) Alonzo answers thee, and Alonzo’s sword 
shall speak for Rolla. 
Piz. Thou know’st the advantage of thy numbers. 
Thou dar’st not singly face Dizarro. 
Al. (i. c.) Peruvians, stir nota man! Be this con- 
test only ours. 
Piz. (k.c.) Spaniards !~observe ye the same. 
{They fight.—Alonzo 1s disarmed, and is beat down. 
Piz. Now, traitor, to thy heart. 
[Elvira enters in black.—Pizarro, appalled, staggers 
back.-—Alonzo recovers his sword, renews the fight, 


ATALIBA enters, L., and embraces Alonzo. 


Ata. My brave Alonzo! 

Alm, Alonzo, we submit. Spare us! we will em 
bark, and leave the coast. 

Val. Elvira will confess I sav’d her life; she has 
sav'd thine. 

_ Al. Fear not. You are safe. 

[Spaniards ground their arms. 

Elv. Valverde speaks the truth ; nor could he think 
to meet me here. An awful impulse, which my soul 
could not resist, impelled me hither. 

Al. Noble Elvira ! my preserver! How canI speak 
what I, Ataliba, and his rescued country, owe to thee 
If amid this grateful nation thou wouldst remain 

Elv. (c.) Alonzo, no! the destination of my future life 
is fix’d. Humbled in penitence I will endeavour to 
atone the guilty errors, which, however mask’d by shal- 
low cheerfulness, have long consum’d my secret heart, 
When, by my sufferings purified and penitence sincere, 
my soul shall dare address the Throne of Mercy in 
behalf of others, for thee, Alonzo, for thy Cora, and thy 
child—for thee, thou virtuous monarch, and the innocent 
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race thou reign'st over, shall Elvira’s prayers address 
the God of Nature.—-Valverde, thou hast preserved my 
life. Cherish humanity, avoid the foul examples thou 
hast view'd. Spaniards, returning to your native home, 
assure your rulers they mistake the road to glory or to 
power. Tell them that the pursuits of avarice, con- 
quest, and ambition, never yet made a people happy, or a 
nation great. 

[Tukes a last look of Pizarro’s body, and exit, r. Boty 

borne off, R. 8. E.——-Flourish of Trumpets. 

Al. Ataliba, think not IL wish to check the voice of 
triumph, when Tentreat we first may pay the tribute due 
to our loved Rolla’s memory. { Exeunt, x. 


DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE 
FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


[A solemn March. Enter 1. vu. 8. a procession of Peru- 
tian Soldiers, bearing Rolla’s Body on a bier.— Choir 
form up the x. and i. of the stage.—~.Bier placed tn the 
c., the feet toward the audience.— High Priest stands 
at the head.~—Cora, with her Chitd, weeping rx. uf the 
hier, and bending over it.— Atalibu and Alonzo on the 
L., also bending over it.—Guards stand across back- 
ground.— Solemn chorus.— Virgins and Priests Inet 
round the bier. 


DIRGE.—Priests and Priestesses. 


Let tears of gratitude and woe 
For the brave Rolla ever flow ! 


(Curtain slowly descends 


THE END, 
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PROLOGUE. 


WRITTEN BY R. B. SHERIDAN. 


Cuiuu'p by rude gales, while yet reluctant May 
Withholds the beauties of the vernal day, 

As some fond maid whom matron frowns reprove, 
Suspends the smile her heart devotes to love : 

The season's pleasures, too, delay their hour, 

And winter revels with protracted power : 

Then blame not, Critics, if, thus late, we bring 

A Winter Drama—but reproach—the Spring. 
What prudent Cit dares yet the season trust, 
Bask in his whiskey, and enjoy the dust? 

‘Hors’d in Cheapside, scarce yet the gayer spark 
Achieves the Sunday triumph of the Park ; 
Scarce yet you see him, dreading tv be late, 
Scour the New Road, and dash thro’ Grosvenor Gate : 
Anxious——yet timorous, too '—his steed to show, 
The hack Bucephatus of Rotten Row. 

Careless he seems, yet, vigilantly sly, 

Wooes the gay glance of ladies passing by, 
While his off-heel, insidiously aside, 

Provokes the caper which he seems to chide. 
Scarce rural Kensington due honour gains ; 

The vulgar verdure of her walk remains ! 

Where night-rob’d misses amble two by two, 
Nodding to booted beaux—‘‘ How’'do, how’do ?” 
With generous questions, that no answer wait. 

“ How vastly full{ A’n’t you come vastly late 7? 
*T'n’t it quite charming ? When do you leave town ? 
“ A’n’t you quite tired? Pray can't we sit down!” 
- Those suburb pleasures of a London May, 
Imperfect yet, we hail the cold delay ; 

Should our play please—and you're indalgent ever— 
Be your decree—“’Tis better late than never. ” 
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EPILOGUE. 


WRITTEN BY THE HON. WILLIAM LAMB. 


Ere yet suspense has still’d its throbbing fear, 
Or Melancholy wip'd the grateful tear, 
While e’en the miseries of a sinking state, 
A monarch’s danger, aud a nation’s fate, 
Command not now your eyes with grief te flow, 
Lost in a trembling mother’s nearer woe: 
What moral lay shall poetry rehearse, 
Or how shall elocution pour the verse 
So sweetly, that its music shall repay 
The lov’d illusion which it drives away ? 
Mine is the task, to rigid customs due, 
To me ungrateful, as ‘lis harsh to you, 
To mar the work the tragic scene has wrought, 
To rouse the mind that broods in pensive thought, 
To scare reflection, which, in absent dreams, 
Still lingers, musing on the recent themes ; 
Attention, ere with contemplation tir'd, 
To turn from all that pleas’d, trom all that fir'd ; 
To weaken Jessons strongly now impress’d, 
And chill the interest glowing in the breast— 
Mine is the task ; and be it mine to spare 
The souls that pant, the griefs they see, to share ; 
Let me with no unhallowed jest deride 
The sigh that sweet compassion owns with pride— 
The sigh of comfort, to affliction dear, 
That kindness heaves, that virtue loves to hear 
E’en gay Tracia will not now refuse 
This gentle homage to her sister-muse. 

QO ye, who listen to the plaintive strain, 
With strange enjoyment, and with rapturous pain, 
Who erst have felt the stranger's lone despair 
And Haller’s settled, sad, remorseless care, 
Does Rolla’s pure affection less excite 
The inexpreasible anguish of delight? 
Do Cora’s fears, which beat without control, 
With less solicitude engrogs the soul ? 
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Ah, no! your minds with kindred zeal approve 

| Maternal! feeling, and heroic love. 

You must approve: where man exists below, 

In temperate climes, or "midst drear wastes of snow, 
Or where the solar fires incessant flame, 

Thy laws, all-powerful nature, are the same 
Vainly the Sopbist boasts, he can explain 

The causes of thy universal reign.— 

More vainly would his cold presumptuous art 
Disprove thy general empire o’er the heart? 

A voice proclaims thee, that we must believe— 

A voice, that surely speaks not to deceive ; 

That voice poor Cora beard, and closely press'd 
Her darling infant to ber fearful breast ; 
Distracted, dar'd the bloody field to tread, 

And sought Alonzo through the heaps of dead, 
Eager to catch the music of his breath, 

Though faltering in the agonies of death, 

To touch his lips, though pale and cold, once more, 
And clasp his bosom, thouzh it stream’d with gore ; 
That voice, too, Rolla heard, and, greatly brave, 
His Cora’s dearest treasure died to save, 

Gave to the hopeless parent’s arms her child, 
Beheld her transports, and expiring simil’d. 

That voice we hear—Oh ! be its wili obey’d ! 

"Tis valour's impulse, and ’tis virtue’s aid— 

It prompts to all benevolence admires, 

To all that heavenly piety inspires, 

To all that praise repeats through lengthen'd years, 
That honour sanctifies, and time reveres. 





King Richard the Third. 


(has! af King Heury. Awake, Richard, awake ! to guilty minds 
A terrib’e example ! 
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REMARKS, 


Warors haa attempted to shake the grave aathority of history, 
by raising a question whether Richard the Third was ia reality that 
monster of mental and bodily deformity that chroniclers and poets 
have represented him. This question is an imteresting one; and 
Walpole, who, with all his pedanwy and affectation, waa a isn of 
genius, bas handled it with considerable dexterity, with amusing re- 
aeareh, shrewd wit, and planstble arguinent. He hat, however, left 
Richard's character nearly where he foand it, and, in wrath, added 
but few graces to his persom. He is still the stern, inexorable tyrant 
—hypocritical, cruel, and unretenting~—crook-backed and withered, 
though in coantenance nut unpleasing—iosinuating, and even elegant, 
in his manera j= 


“ For Ive a tongue that can deceive the devil ; 
I can frown, and J can smile, 
Bat I can murder while | sméée.”” 


He carries a prayer-bouk in one hand, and a dagger tn the other, 

Shakspeare has certainly availed himself of every authority to 
draw Richard in the most unfavourable hight she has intvedaced no 
mitigating circumstances, Horror for hin great and acknowledged 
crimes may have given a darker colouring to the Sarre and the 
fame feeling might in some measure have heightened bis personal de- 
formity ; yet Shakaprare has iuvested him woth such high and com- 
maniding qualities—he has mingled with his detestable hypocrisy and 
bloody ambition 66 much energy and heroism, that we almost regard 
him as a supershuman agent, 10 whom the power of doing evil ip de- 
legaied for some miysterious and unkoown end, Doctor Drake re 
marks, that Milton’s Satan bears considerable resemblance to the 
character of Richard ; and adds, that Milton bas, iu ali probability, 
borrowed from Shakspeare’s conception, We are decidedly of the 
save opinion ; both are alike iusulated, terrible, and sublime, 

In the conduct of this wondertat character, Shakspevare haa dle 
played hie accustomed art. Milton’s Satan bad all the advantage of 
personal grandeur: there was something in the appearance of that 
dark spirit that told of the height trom which he had fallen, The 
awful majesty, the front sublime, were stil visible, amidst the wreck 
and desolation of his former greatness. But Aichared cosocs forth 
tuiasbapen and unnatural, 


* Deform’d, unbnish’d,—sent before his time 
lute this brexthing world.” 


Yet be maintains throughout a sort of dramatic supremacy: the vices 
that appear deapicable in other men are wondered at and dreaded in _ 
him, We are tarried on by the mental energy that pervades his 
character ; and positive and glaring personal defects, that make others 
Joathed and despised, are, in bin, neutralized, or softened down, by 
qualities that awe by their magnitude, and dazzle by their splenduur. 
Adaptiog, for the sake of dramatic effect, Cibbver's judicious plan 
of opening this tragedy with the latter part of Henry the Strth, we 
are presented with the Life and Death of Hichard the Third, ina 
series of events set forth with great accaracy and precision. Bhak- 
speared, iu his historical dramas, never deviates frum the main facts 
and so apposite and characteristic is the language assigned to the 4lé 
aé 
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ferent personages, that any onc at all acquainted with history would 
require no other clue to recognise the parties who are speaking. In 
thiv play, one character entirely engrosses the business and attention 
of the scene: Richard 4s the single hero from beginning to end ;— 
every uther character sinks into nothing before this one masterly de- 
lineation. We feel ourselves under the speld of his mighty intellect, 
—we become alternately the slaves of his wily policy, bis artful in- 
slugation, and his hardened and intrepid spirit. And when Justice, 
With a thousand voices, demands his death on Bosworth Field, bis 
better qualities inspire a momentary regret, which is nut diminished 
by the reflection that be falls by the band of a meaner adversary, 

Shakepeare bas invested Richard with a supernatural grandeur, 
that greatly heightens the terror of his character, We are told that 
wonders and prodigies attended his birth :— 


“ The night-crow cried, foreboding luckless timea ; 
Dogs bow?d, and hideous tesnpeats shook down trees.” 


He was brought forth into the world with “ more than a mother’s 
pain ;" and it has been remarked that his person was armed to dothe 
earhest mischief of which infancy is capable :— 


“ Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wert born, 
Which plainly said, thou cam’st to base mankind.” 


Mfr. tVhately has assigned to Richard a greater portion of con- 
stitntional intrepidity than to Macbeth. Richard, anquestionably, 
is more daring and reckless; bat Macbeth hus more of true bravery, 
with leas resolution (o du evil, than Richard, who acts from the im. 
piises of his ore mind; whereas it is doubtfal if Macbeth, even 
after the mysterious “ add Aaid” of the weird sisters had kindled his 
ainbition, would have entered upon bis career of crime, had uot the 
daring apirit of Ais wife impelled him with such irresistible torce.— 
The energy of Rickard is supevbuman—be has neither 


“ Pity, love, nor fear.” 
The courage of Macbeth is within the pale of humanity t-— 


“ 7 dare do alt that does become a man,— 
Who dares do more, is none!” 


The late Mr. Kemble has very ingeniously combated the argo- 
ments of Whately and Steevens, in bis elegant essay on the charac: 
ters of Macbeth and Richard. 

This tragedy, as an acting piece, is the most popular of ali Shak- 
spearc’s performances. The Inciients sueceed each other with such 
astonishing rapidity, that the bustle and dusiness which so much 
delight an EBaglish audience, are enjoyed in full perfection, The 
plot proceeds witbont interruption; ner could a character or speech 
be spared without diminishing its effect. 

There are fewer of thuse sublime strains of poetry to be fouwud in 
this drama than in many other of Shakepeare’s less cclebrated pro- 
ductions, The action is so incessunt, as to leave dittle time for any 
‘hing but the illustration of passing events. The opening soliloquy 

i Riehard ie a tue development of hia real character; his analytic 

seription af consctence, that “ convenient scarecrow,” la happy 
ad ingenioua j;—bnt ic is pot until he depasts from bimsclf, and the 
Aloody and hitherto remarscless tyrant feels some compujciion, that 
ae ites tute eabbaity, His deecription of the wwii clove of night 
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of the secret whispera of the sentinels—the neighing of the stocda— 
the clink of the hammers riveting the knights’ armour—and the 
gating of the watch-fires, present a picture of unparalivied force aud 
grandeur, The terrors that baunt his couch wring from him this ti: 
sient acknowledgment of a superior Power :— 


“ Bring me another horse! Bind up my wounda! 
Have mercy, Heaven!” 


His alacrity of apirit, however, instantly returns; he shakes cf this 
momentary dismay, and, fike Macheth, when “tied to the stake,’ 
he reaoives that neither the prophetic visions of the night, nor even 
fade itself, should awe his sovt, or divert it fram its determined pur- 
pose. His last denunciation, when be falls, is in the herribte and de- 
mwnaical spit of his character. 

Queen Margaret is an caception to the mediocrity that prevails 
among tbe other characters of Chis drama, Her dreadful impreca- 
Hons apon the head of Richard---her phrensy and despair, are Le the 
moat powerful atyle of Shakspeare. There is nothing ins poetry 
incre besudful than ber pathetic invocation when she parte with ter 
children : 

“ Hear me, ye guardian powers of innocence ! 
Awake or sleeping, oh protect fein still! 
Sti may their helpless youth attract merx's pity, 
That wheu the arin ef crachty is rate’, 
Their looks may drop the fitted dagger down 
From the stern marderer’s retenting hand, 
Abd throw bim on bis knecs in penitence 1” 


Vr. Malone agsigns the teriting, acting, registering, and prénd- 
ta ob this play, and of Henry the Stath, to the year 16075 pon 
witch Ur. Drake remarks, that there is indispatable unthority that 
‘hey were registered and gruddished during dis year, but that they 
were geritten and acted within the same period, is not only a sap. 
position without prool, but highly improbable. Afr. Chadmers has 
saszned its compusition to the year 1585, giving it the precedence 
of flenry the Siata: 


“Who shall decide when doctors disagree 1” 


We ronst, in candour, acknowledge, that the chronology of Chad. 
mers ix the most likely to be the trae one ; indecd, it has since re 
wived something like a confirmation trom a sinall volume of Epi- 
grains, of excessive rarity, written by John Weever, and pablished 
i 1509, in which Richard immenaiately soceceds Romes, w the an. 
thurts flattering enumeration of “ Honie Tong’d Shakepeure’s” pro- 
ductions ; and Homeo and Judiet, in Drake's chronology, bas been 
assigned to the year 1303. 

Ie ia not improbable that Shakspeare might have borrawed hia 
idea of dramatizing the Historie of Richard, from au Balér/ude 
entitled “ The Tragedie of Rickard the Third,” exhibited in the 
year £603 or 1604. ae 8 tan’ 

Richard Burbage was the principal actor of The Blachfriags 
und Globe Theatres during the timesi Shakapeare. We learn from 
the authority of Bishop Corbet (eee his iter Horcale), and fraps .an 
wld comedy, “ The Returne from Parnassus,” 40, 1000, that he 
was the origina’ representative of Aichard the Taird. Sir Hi. 
chard Baker, who waa born in 1568, and lived until 142.6, pro. 
nomioes bun ty be “suck an acioe ax uO age mast dovk tu ser the 
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fike.” His reputation and property placed him ia eo high a rank, 
that a very intelligent and accurate writer of that thoe, Afr. Domes 
orkin, inbistetter to Sir Thomas Puckering, knight aud baronet, 
dated 26th Jone, 1613, MS. Hart. 700%, styles tie king’s servants, 
“ Burbage his Componie 7" and six years afterwards, when he 
Gied, he is called by Camden, “ Alver Hoscius.” 11 will therefore 
be perceived that Richard was originally personated by an actor 
every way worthy of Shakspeare’s genios. 

Suceeeding times anw it represented by actors of various talents ¢ 
Tom Hond, a celebrated performer of bis day (about 1632 to 1641), 
was 4 great favourite in Richerd, if we may rely op the authority 

Of @ Prologue prefixed to an edition of Chapman's © Bussy D’ Am- 
bois,” printed in 1641, in which, after ecumerating Wield and another 
acter, who te deacribed, 


* As denied 
By bis grey beard, to show the height and pride 
Of D’Ambois’ youth and braverie,”— 


he comea to the third man, conjectured to be Bond, of whom It aays, 
“@ Ae Richard te was bk'd.” 


But we pass by intermediate actors, and come ty ome of a more mo- 
dern date. 

Ox the 19th October, 1741, David Garrick made his firat appear- 
ance jn London, at the theatre in Goodman's Fivlds, in the arduous 
character of Richard the Third. There is uot on dramatic record, 
& Success 60 instantaneons, brilliant, and complete-—ratified, too, by 
ab audience, iu the remembrance and possession of the highest bis 
trionic talent,--a success which the actor maintained with tnereasing 
effect for more than thirty years. How Garrick géayed the charac- 
ter, the applauding testimony of his contemporaries amply testifies, 
How he feoked it, the tnimitable pencil of Hogarth has fortunately 
transmitted to posterity. 

Mr, Kembte’s Richard, in certain points, did not reach the ex 
eellence of his other performances, In the early scenes, be appeared 
to struggle with the profound dissimulation of the character, He 
did not, however, forget what many actors hav: forgotten, that Ri- 
chard was a Plantagenet , and, 0 le failed to depict add the trickery 
and canning of the artful tyrant, he imparted lo lim a majesty that 
might fairly be presumed to belong to the proud descendant of a long 
line of kings. But, when Richard assumes the warrior, and takes to 
the Geld, vo actor that we remeinber will bear to be named with 
Kemble. From that moment, the grovelling aud baser paris of the 
character were forgotten, and we beheld Hichard as the daring and 
espirlag monarch, illustrating, with terrific energy, his own axiom— 


“ Crowns got with blood, must be with blood maintain’d |” 


Mr. Young’s performance is cold, and not very correct. Afr. 
Macready’s \s a travestie from beginning to end: displaying alter- 
nately the growl and monotony of the very worst parts of meho- 
drame, with the fadicrous shuffle and cnt of a harleqninade. We re- 
member nothing so bad, except his Leontcs ; and even that is en- 
durable, compared to his Hamlet. 

We should say that Kean’s Richard could hardty be surpassed, 
bat for the remembrance of Coote. The merits of these celebrated 
actors are ao great and peculiar—so various and eriginal—that it ia 
tmipossible to assign any vast superiority to either, In figure and 
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pirysieal power, Cooke had decidedly the advantage: what he covs- 
ceived, he could execute. His was the beider portrait; he exh 
bited the dron parts of the character with a strength aud power of 
which Sear is incapable. He made Richard attain his ends more 
by force than by caunning—mure by the terror inspired by bis cha 
racter than by the slow arta of dissimalation. His rade reboif of 
Bockiugham—. 


“Ym busy !—thou tronblest me!—Um aot i’ th’ vein." 


His hurrible anxiety and jvy, during and aficr the murder of the 
young princes—-the whole of the tent scene—and his wonderful 
energies in Bosworth Ficld—were perfection itecif. But his finest 

int was the exclamation when Richard hears the Dake of Buck- 
ingham is taken prisoner :— 


*# Off with his head {-—Se much for Buckingham !” 


Nothing could exceed bis ferocious exultation and calm contempt, 
Mr. Kean has infinitely more variety than Mr. Cooke, In the 
art and cunning that belong to the character, and iu which Cooke 
was the least effective, he ig eminently successful, His scone 
with Lady Anne bas been greatly and juetly admired ;—it is traty 
elegant and insinuating ; bat we still think that the vell which be 
throws over his hypocrisy is too thia, Lady Anne must be deape- 
rately short-sighted not to perceive (for it iy grossly palpable to every 
body else) that Richurd is making a fool of her. In the more car 
getic parts, where his voice will second hia conception, he is traly 
excvllent, Tn the flexible lineaincots of his expressive countenance, 
and in the miasgic circle of his eye, be way stand forth in proud ris 
valry with Cooke. After 4 very attentive examination of his various 
pertormances, we should say, that Rickerd ia his masterpiece. 
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Cast of Characters as performed at the Theatres Royal, London, 
1827. 
Drury Lane. 
Mr. Archer. 


Miss L. Willmott. 
Miss Vincent. 


Covent Garden, 


Mr. Everton. 
Master Holl. 
Miss Fortescue. 


King Henry the Sizth . 
Prince of Wales. . 
Duke of York. 


Rirkard, Duke of Gloster 
Duke of Buckingham . 
Duke of Norfolk . . . 
Richmond . . Se % 
Lord Stantey . $ wes 
aeecuye Sik. ae ee. See 
Ox} or e 

Lerd Mayer . . 6. 
Sir Walter Blunt. . 
Sir HW Catesby . -. 
Sir KR. Brackenbury. 
Tresvelé. 2 ew ee 
Tyrrel. a. a 


* * * * * 
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Qucen 2 cw a 
wady Anme . . . 
Duchess af York 


Mr. Kean. 

Mr. Cooper. 
Mr. Thompson. 
Mr. Waliack, 
Mr. Powell. 
Mr. Webater. 
Mr. Comer. 
Mr. Hughes. 
Mr. Southwell. 
Mr. Yarnold. 
Mr. Younge, 
Mr. Howell, 


Mrs. W. Weat, 
Miss Simtthson. 
Mra. Koigts. 


Mr. Young. 
Mr, Serte. 

Mr. Evane. 
Mr. Warde. 
Mr. Chapman. 
Mr. Baker 

Mr. Irwin, 
Mr. Atkins. 
Mr. Ryals, 

Mr. Claremont. 


Mr. Mason. 


Soe gti St een 


Mr. Grey. 


Mrsu. Fauci. 
Mis. Sloman, 
Mra. Weston 


Costunte. 


GLOSTER. — Pivat dreas—Scartet donblet, tranks, hose, hat, cloak, 
and russet beats. Second drese—- Hlack ditto, ditto, trimuned with 
goid, critmaon velvet rabe, white bose, shoes, and plush hat. Third 
dress-~Armour body, and tat. : 

KING HENRY.—Purpie robe and tuiie richly embroidered, the 
rove trimmed with ermine, and a tppet of crimine, crimson bose 
black shoves, aud black reses. 

PRINCE OF WALES.—Pirst drovs— White satin tanic, trimmed 
with bye aod silver, crimson velvet robe, ibid, white silk bose 
white shoes, and crimson ruses, Second dress-—Biack tunic, black 
gilk stockises, and black shoes, 

DUKE OF YORAK.—First dress—-White satin tinie, hose and 
shoes, and crlinson roses. Second dress—Black tunic, ibid. 

BUCKING NAM.—Crimson tonic, richl, trinined with gold fea- 
ther aud spangles, crimson robe, trimmed with fur aud gold, white 
stocking pantaluons, white shoes, and white roses, garter ou left knee, 

NORFUOLK.—Scariet tunic, richly cubroidered, bieast-plate and 
helmet. 

OXFORD.-- First dresa--Green robe and tauic embroidered. Se- 
cond dress—-Tunic, breastplate, agd hebinet 

RICHMOND.—Black velvet tonic, with gold spangled clasps, 
huudsome atlver breast-plite, scarlet panlaloons, Gimiaed with gald, 
garter on left knee, russet boots, wih spurs. 

STANLEY. —First dreas—Purpte robe, orange-coloured tunic, 
richly embrui-tered, bat and feathers, Second dress—Tunic, breast: 
plate, and helmet. 

RATCLIFFE.--White keracymere tonic, triaamedt with silver 
white stocking panttloons, white ahoes, wlate roses, cronsaa clomk. 

QUEEN. First deess—White cloth, mubrowerud with gold, barge 
Beeves hauging from the wrists, shonider robe of the same; wh te 
crape handberchiel, embroidercd with poll, and Gara of jewels, 
Second dress~- Bluck velvet, and crape robe, 

LADY ANNE.—Biack velvet decss, black crape handberchief, 
and bugle tiara. 

DUCHESS OF YORK.— Black velvet dress and robe, trinme 
with bagiles, crape handkerchief, aud bugle tara, 
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KING RICHARD III. 


ACT 1. 
SCENE I—A Fiew of the Gardens of the Tower. 


Enter Leevtenant and OFFicen, B&B, 


Lieut, (n. c.) Has King Henry walk’d forth this morning * 
Of (1. c.) No, sir; but it is near his hour. 
Lieut, At any time when you see him here, 

Let no stranger into the garden ; 

I would not have him star'd at. 

See, who’s that, now ent'ring at the gate ? 


Of. (c.) Sir, the Lord Stanley. {Knocking, t. 
Lieut. Leave me.— [Exit Offieer, 1. 


Enter Lonp STANLYY, Le 


My noble lord, you’re welcome to the Tower : 
{ heard last night you late arrived with news 
Of Edward’s victory, to his joyful queen. 
Stan, (1. ¢.) Yes, sir, and ] am proud to be the man 
That frst brought home the last of civil broils ; 
The houses now of York and Lancaster, 
Like bloody brothers fighting for a birthright, 
No more shall wound the parent that would part "em , 
Edward now sits secure on England’s throne. 
Liewt. (x. c.) Near Tewkesbury, my lord, I think they 
fought : 
Has the ememy lost any wen of note? 
Stan, Sir, | was posted home, 
Ere an acconnt was taken of the slain ; 
But, as | left the field, a proclamation 
From the hing was made in search of Edward, 
Son to your prisoner, King Henry the Sixth, 
Which cave reward to those discov’ring him, 
And him his life if he’d surrender. : 
Lieut. That brave young prince, I fear’s, unlike hia father, — 
Yoo high of heart to brook submissive life: | 
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This will be neavy news to Henry’s ear, 
For on this battle’s cast his al! was set. 
Stan. King Henry and ill-fortune are faniliar ; 
He ever threw with an indifferent hand, 
But never yet was known to lose bis patience: 
How does he pass the time in fis confinement? 
Léeut. As one whose wishes never reach'd a crown: 
The king seems dead in him—but, as a man, 
He sighs sometimes in want of hberty. 
Sometimes he reads, and walks, and wishes 
That fate had bless’d him with an humbler birth, 
Not to have felt the falling from a throne. 
Stan. Were it not possible tu see this king ? 
They say he'll freely talk with Edward's friends, 
And even treats them with respect and honour. 
Lieut. This is his usual ime of walhin, forth 
(For he’s allowed the freedom of the garden), 
After his morning prayer; he seldom fails ; 
Bebind this arbour we unseen way stand 
Awhile to observe him. {They retire, be var, 


Enter Kiso Henny, re. 


King H. (x. c.) By this time the decisive blow is struck : 
Either my gueen and son are bless’d with victory, 
Or I'm the cause no mere of civil broils. 
Would 1 were dead, if Heaven's good will were so, 
For what is in this world but grief and care? 
What noise and bustle do kings make to find it ; 
When life’s but a short chase, our game content, 
Which most pursu'd is most compell'd to fly ; 
And be that mounts him on the swiftest hope, 
Shall often run his courser to a stand ; 
- While the poor peasant from some distant hill, 
Undanger’d, i at ease, views all the sport, 
And sees content take shelter in his cottage. 
Stan. C1.) He seems extremely moved. 
Lieut. (x.) Dovs he know you? 
Stan. No, nor would I have him, 
Lieut. We'll show ourseWes. { Advances a little. 
King H, Why there’s another check to proud ambition : 
That man received his charge from me, and now 
Yam his prisoner—he jocks me to my rest. 
Such an unlook’d-for change who could suppose, 
YPaat saw lim kneel to kiss the band that rais'd hini! 
But that | should not now complain of, 
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Since I to that, "tis possible may owe, 
Ris civil treatment of me. Morrow, lieutenant: 
Is any news arriv’d? Who's that with you? 
Lieut. A gentleman that came last night express 
From Tewkesbury. We've had a battle. 
King H. Comes he to me with letters, or advice t 
Lieut. Sir, he’s King Edward’s officer, your foe. 
King H. Then he won’t flatter me.—You're welcome, sir; 
(Lieut. retires up and goes towards 1..~—Stanley 
advances L. C. 
Not Jess because you are King Edward’s friend, 
For I have almost learned myself to be so ; 
Could I but once forget I] was a king, 
] might be truly happy, and bis subject. 
You've gained a battle ; is’t not so! 
Stan. We have, sir—how, will reach your ear tov soon, 
King H. (n.c.) If to my loss, it can’t too soon—pray 
speak, 
For fear makes mischief greater than it is. 
My queen! my son! say, sir, are they living ! 
Stan. Since my arrival, sir, another post 
Came in, which brought us word your queen and sou 
Were prisoners now at Tewkesbury. 
King H. Heaven's will be done! the hunters have ‘em 
now, 
And I have only sighs and prayers to help ‘em. 
Stan. King Edward, sir, depends upon his sword ; 
Yot prays heartily when the battle’s won ; 
And soldiers love a bold and active leader. 
Fortune, hke women, will be close pursued : 
The English are high-mettled, sir, and ’tis 
No easy part to fit ’em well; King Edward, 
Feels their temper, and ’twil! be bard to throw him. 
King H. Alas! I thought them men, and rather hop’d 
To win their hearts by mildness than severity. 
My soul was never form'd for cruelty: 
In my oyes justice has seem’d bloody ; 
When on the city gates 1 have beheld 
A traitor’s quarters parching in the sun, 
My blood bas turn’d with horror at the sight ; 
1 took "em down, and buried with his limbs 
he memory of the dead man’s deeds; perkapa 
That pity made me look less terrible, 
Criving the mind of weak rebellion spirit ; 
Hor Any are put in trust for ell mankind, 
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And when themseclyrs take injuries, who is safe ? 
If so, I have deserv'd these frowns of fortune. 


Enter Ovvicen, v. 


Off. (To Lieut.} Sir, here’s a gentleman brings a warrant 
For his access to King Henry’s presence. 
Lieut. I come to him. [E2it, followed by Officer, v. 
Stan, His business may require your privacy ; 
Pll leave you, sir, wishing you all the good 
That can be wish'd—not wronging him I serve. 
King H. Farewell! [ Exit Stanley, 
Who can this be? A sudden coldness, 
Like the damp hand of death, has seized my limbs. 
! fear some heavy news !— 


Re-enter LinvreNant, t. 
Whe is it, good Heutenant ? 
Tieut. A gentleman, sir, from ‘Pewkesbury ; he seems 
A melancholy messenger ; for when I ask’d 
What news, his answer was a deep fetch'd sigh , 
i would not urge him, but I fear ‘tis fatal. [ eit, wv. 
King H. Cc.) Fatal, indeed! his brow’s the title-page, 
That speaks the nature of a tragic volume. 
Enter Tnessun, te 
Say, friend, how does ny queen? My son? 
Thou tremblest, and the whiteness of thy cheek 
Ig apter than tny tongue to tell thy errand. 
Ken such a man, so taint, so spirttless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so wa-begane, 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him balf his Troy was burn’d ; 
But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue, 
And J my poor son's death ere thou relat’st it. 
Now wouldst thou say—-your son did thus and thus, 
And thus your queen! so fought the valiant Oxtord , 
Stopping my greedy ear with thetr bold deeds , 
But, in the end (to stop my ears indeed), 
Thou hast a sigh to blow away this praise, 
Ending with—queen und son, and all, are dead. 
Tres. (1. ) Your queen yet lives, and many of your 
friends : 
Bat for wy Jord, your son— 
King H. Why, he’s dead! yet speak, | charge thee} 
Tell thou thy master his suspicion fies, . 
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And | will take it as a kind disgrace, 

And thank thee well, for doing me such wrong. 
Tres Would it were wrong to say; but, sir, your fea:s 

are true, 

King H. Yet, for all this, say not my son is dead. 
Tres. Sir, Iam sorry ] must force you to 

Believe, what would to beav'n I had not seen : 

But in this last battle near Tewkesbury, 

Your son, whose active spirit lent a fire 

hen to the dullest peasant in our cam, 

Still made bis way where danger g'ood to oppose bin, 

A braver youth, of more courageous heat, 

Neer spurr’d his courser at the trampet’s sound, 

But who can rule the uncertain chance of war? 

In fine, King Edward won the bloody field, 

Where both your queen and sou were made his prisoners, 
King H. Yet hold: for oh! this prologue lets me in 

To a most fatal tragedy to come. 

Died he a prisoner, say’st thou? Tow ? by grief? 

Or by the bloody hands of those that caught him ? 
Tres. After the fight, Edward in trinmpb ask7d 

To see the captive prince: the prince was brought, 

Whom Edward rouzhly chid for bearing arms ; 

Asking what reparation he could make 

for having stirr'd his subjects to rebellion ? 

Your son, impatient of such taunts, replied, 

Bow tke a subject, proud ambitious York, 

While I, row speaking with my father’s mouth, 

Propose the selt-same rebel words to thee, 

Which, traitor, thou wouldst have we answer to, 

From these, more words arose, til in the end, 

King Edward, swell'd with what the unhappy prince 

At such a time too freely spoke, his aaete 

In his young face with indiguation struck ; 

At which crook’d Richard, Claren-e, and the rest, 

Buried their fatal daggers in his heart. 

In bloody state [saw him on the earth, 

From whence with life he never more sprang up. 
King H, Ob‘ hadst thou stabb’d at every word's deliverance 

Sharp poniards in my flesh, while this was told, 

Thy wounds bad given less anguish than thy words. 

Oh heav'’n! methinks J see my tender lamb 

Gasping beneath the rav'nous wolves’ fell gripe ! 

But say, did all—did they all strike him, say st thou ¢ 
Tres. All, sir; but the first wound Duke Richard gave. 

hi 
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King H. ( a. c.) There let him stop ; be that hig last of ills ! 

Oh! barbarous act; inhospitable men ! 

Against the rigid laws of arms, to kill him . 

Was't not enough his hope of birth-right gone, 

But must your bate be levell’d at his life? 

Nor could a father's wrongs content you ; 

Nor could his father’s grief dissuade the deed ? 

You have no children! butchers, it you had, 

The thought of them would sure have stirr’d remorse. 
Tres. (1...) Take comfort, sir, and hope a better day. 
King H. Ob! who can bold a fire in his hand, 

By duinkiig on the frosty Causacus ? 

Or wallow. naked in December's snow, 

By bare remembrance of the summer's heat? 

Away: by heaven J shall abhor his sight, 

Whoever bids me be of comfort more ! 

Ifthou wilt soothe my sorrows, then (il thank thee : 

Ay, now thou'rt kind indeed! these tears oblige me. (c. 
Tres. Alas! my lord, [ fear more evils towards you. 
King UH. Why, let it come,—l scarce shall feel it sow ; 

My present woes have beat me to the ground : 

And my bard fate can make me fall 19 lower. 

What can it be ?—Crive it its ugliest shape ; 

Oh! my poor boy ! 

Tres. A word does that,—it comes in Gloster's form. 

King H. Frightful indeed! give me the worst that 
threatens. 

Tres. After the murder of your son, stern Richard, 

As if unsated with the wounds he’d given, 

With unwash’d hands went from his friends in haste ; 

And, being ask'’d by Clarence of the cause, 

He, low’ring, cried, brather, I must to the Tower ; 

I’ve business there ; excuse me to the hing: 

Before you reach the town, expect some news : 

This said, he vanisxh’d, and J hear’s arrived. 

King H. Why then the period of my woes is set! 

For ills but thought by him are half perform’d, 


Enter Linurenant, with a Warrant, cv. 


- Lieut, Forgive me, sir, what I'm compell’d t’obey : 
An order for your ake confiuement. 
King H. Whence comes it, good Lieutenant? 
Taeut. Sir, from the Duke of Gloster, 
King H. Good aight fo all then: I obey't. 4 
{ Laaut, retires up lowerds #, 
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And now, good friend, suppose me on iny death-bed, 

And take of me thy last, short-living leave. 

Nay, keep thy tears till thou hast seen me dead ; 

And when in tedious winter nights, with good 

Old folks thou sitt’st up late 

To hear ‘em tell the dismal tales 

Of times long past, e’en with woe remember'd, 

Refore thou bidd’st good night, to quit their grief, 

Tell thou the lamentable fali of me, 

And send thy hearers weeping to their beds. 
[Ereunt King Hexry and Lieut, n., Tressel, v. 


SCENE 13.—The Entrance to the Inner Ward. 


Enter Guosten, 1. 

Glos. Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by the sun of York ; 
And all the clouds that lower’d upon our house, 
Ju the deep bosom of the ocean buried, 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruised arms huag up for monuments ; 
Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings ; 
Our dreadful warches to delightful measures. 
Grim-visag’d war has smooth’d his wrinkled front ; 
And now—instead of mounting barbed steeds, 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries— 
He capers nimbly iu a lady’s chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute: 
But [, that am not shap’d for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 
J, that am rudely stamp’d, and want love’s majesty 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph : 
1, that am curtail’d of man’s fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely, and unfashionable, 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by ’em ;— 
Why I, inthis weak, piping time of peace, 
Have no delight tu pass away my hours, 
Unless to see my shadow in the san, 
And descant on my own deformity : 
Then, since this earth affords no joy to me, 
Bat to command, to check, and o'erbear such 
As are of happier person than myself ; 

n3 
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Why’ then, to me 5 this restless world’s but hell, 

Till this mis-shapen trunk’s aspiring head 

Be circled in a glorious diadera ;— 

But then ‘tis fix'd on such a height ; ; oh! I 

Must stretch the utmost reaching of my soul. 

1’i) climb betimes, without remorse or dread, 

And my first step shall be on Henry’s head, { Exit, nx. 


SCENE L—King Henry's Chamber.—-Kine Henry dis- 


enered sleeping on a Couch, ..c.—Table, with Cruss upon 
a, and Backs, 


Enter LizvtxNnawt, B. 


Lieut. Asieep so soon! but sorrow minds no seasons,— 
The morning, noon, and night, with her’s the same : 
She’s fone of any hour that yields repose. 
Kine H. [ Waking.) Who'sthere’? Lieutenant, is 1t you? 
Come hither ? 
Tieut. You shake, my ford, and fook affrighted. 
Ring HE. Oh! bo have had the fearful’ st dream ! such 
sights, 
Chat, as 1 live, 
1 would not pass another hour so dreadful, 
Though ‘twere to buy a world of happy day Se 
Reach me a book ; rn try if reading can 
Divert these melancholy thoughts. 
[ Liout. gives him a book, and goes toward Ros. RB. 
Enter GLOSTER, R. 
Glos, Good day, my lord ; what, at your book so hard? 
} disturb you. 
King H. You do, indeed, 
Cros, [To Lieut. who advances two sleps.] Friend, leave us 
to ourselves,——-we must confer, 
King H. What bloody scene has Roscius now to act? 
{ Henry comes forward, 1. c.—Erit, Lieut, a. 
Glos. Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The thief does fear each bush an officer. 
King H. Where thieves without contralment rob and kill, 
The traveller does fear each bush a thief: 
The poor bird that has been already lim'd, 
With trembling wings misdoubts of every bush : 
And I, the hapless mate of one sweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, 
By whom my young one bled, was caught aad kill'de 
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Glos, Bek 2) Why what # peevish fool was that of 
rete, 
That taught his son the office of a fowl! 
And yet for all his wings, the fool was drown’'d : 
Thon shouldst have taught thy boy his prayers alove, 
And then he had not broke bis neck with climbing. | 
King H. Ab! kill me with tby Weapon, not thy words ; 
My breast can better brook thy dagger’s pomt, 
Than can my years that piercing story ; 
But wherefore dost thou come? Is't for my life? 
Glos. Think’st thou | am an executioner ? 
King H, Uf murdering innocents be executing, 
Then thou'rt the worst of executioners, 
Gla. Thy son f kill’d for his presumption, 
King H. Hadst thou been killd when first thou didst 
presume, 
Thou badst not lived to kill a son of mine: 
But thoa wert born to massacre mankind. 
How many old men’s sighs, and wulow 8’ mO0ANS 5 
How many orphans’ w ater-standing eYES 5 
Men for their sons, wives for their husbands’ fate, 
And children for their parents’ timeless death, 
Will rue the hour that ever thou wert born ? 
The ow! shriek'd at thy birth, an evil sige ! 
The night-crow cry’d, foreboding luck less limes ; 
Dogs how!’ d, and hideous tempests shook down trevs ; 
The raven rook'd her on the chimnney-top, 
And chattering pies in dismal discord sung ; 
Thy wother felt more than a wother’s pain, 
And yet brought forth less than a mother’s hope. 
Teeth hadst thou in thy bead when thou wert born, 
Which plainly said, thou cam’st to bite mankind ; 
Aud, if the rest be true which | have beard, 
Thou cam’st— 
Glos. IU heavy no more ;—die, propbet, in thy speech , 
For this, amony the rest, was | ordain’d. 
[Stabs him— Henry staggers up Stage and fails, 0. c, 
Aing H. Ob! and for much more slaughter alter this ; 
Just heav’n forgive my sins, and pardon thee ! [ ites, 
Glos, What! will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground ?—TI thought it would have mounted. 
See how my sword weeps fur the poor king's death. 
Oh, may such purple tears be always shed, 
From those that wish the downfail of our house ! 
}tany spark of life be yet remaining, 
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Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee thither ; [Stabs him. 
I, that have neither pity, love, nor fear. | 
Indeed, ’tis true what Henry told me of ; 

For J have often heard my mother say, 

I came into the world with my legs forward ; 

The midwife wonder’d, and the women cry’d, 

Good beaven bless us! he is born with teeth! 

And so I was, which plainty signified, 

That I should snarl, and bite, and play the dog. 
Then since the heav’ns have shap’d my bady so, 

Let hell make crook’d my mind to aaswer it! 

J have no brother, arn like no brother, 

And this word love, which greybeards call divine, 
Be resident in men like one another, 

And not in me ;—1 am—myself alone. 

Clarence, beware, thou keep'st me from the light ; 
But, if 1 fail not in my deep intent, 

Thou’st not another day to live ; which done, 
Heaven take the weak King Edward to his mercy, 
Aud Jeave the world for me to bustle in. 

But soft I’m sharing spoil, before the field ia won. 
Clarence stil breathes, Edward still lives and reigns : 
When they are gone, then I must count my gains. [ Exit, x. 


END OF ACT I, 


ACT Ii. 


SCENE I. Ludgate, and in the Background a View of old 
St. Paul’s, 


Enter Tresser, 1., meeting Lory Stanver, who 
enters R. U. &- 


Tres, My lord, your servant, pray what brought you to 
St. Paul's % | 
Stan. (x.) I came among the crowd, to see the corpse 
Of poor King Henry: ‘tis a dismal sight. 
But yesterday 1 saw him in the Tower : 
His talk is still so fresh within my memory, 
That 1 could weep to think how fate has used him, 
I wonder where’s Duke Richard’s policy, 
In suffering him to lie expos’d to view ; 
Can he believe that men will love him for’t t 
Tre. (1..) 0 yes, sir, love him as he loves bis brothers, 
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When was you with King Edward. pray, my lord? 

T hear he leaves his food, is melancholy ; 

And his physicians fear him mightily. 
Stan. "Tis thought he’ll scarce recover. 

Shall we to court, and hear more news of him ? [Crossea Wo 1. 
Tres. (n.} Tam obliged to pay attendance Benes : 

The Lady Anne has license to remove 

King Henry’ s corpse to be interred at Chertsey ; ; 

And I'm engaged to. follow her. 
Stun. (1.) Mean you King Henry’s dau phter- in-law ? 
Tres. The same, sir ; widow to the late Prince Edward, 

Whom Gloster killed at Tewkesbury. 
Stan. Alas! poor lady, she’s severely used : 

And yet, L hear Richard. attempts ber love 

Methinks the wrongs he’s done her might discourage him, 
Tres. Neither those wrongs nor his own shape can fright 

him, 

He sent for leave to visit her this morning, 

And she was fore’d to keep her bed to avoid hin : 

But see, she is arriv’d ;---will you along 

To see this duleful ceremony ? 
Stan, VN wait npon you. [Exeunt, x. u. &. 


Enter GiLosTEer, te 


(ilos, “Twas her excuse to avuid me. Alas! 
She keeps no bed -— 
She has health enough to progress far as Chertsey, 
Though not to bear the sight of me. 
LT cannot blame her j= 
Why, luve forswore me in my mother's womb ; 
And, for I should not deal in bis soft laws, 
He did corrupt frail nature with a bribe, 
Yo shrink my arm up hke a withered shrub, 
To make an envious mountain ou my back, 
Where sits panes) to mock my body ; 
To shape my legs of an unequal size, 
To disproportion me im every part. 
And am I then a mau to be belov'd? 
Oh monstrous thought! more vain than my ambition. 


Enter Lirvrenant, hastily, 1. 


Lieut. My lord, I beg your grace 
Glos, Begone, fellow! I'm not at leisure. 
Liew. My lord, the king your brother's taken ill, 


Glos. Vi wait op him: leave me, friend. OCerie Lieut. 1. 
Hal Edward taken ill! | a | 
Would be were wasted, marrow, bones, and all, 

That from his Joins no more young brats may rise, 

To cross me in the golden time | Jook for. [ Beli tut. 
But see my love appears !—Look where she shines, 
Darting pale lustre, hke the silver mova, 

‘Ubrough ber dark veil of rainy sorrow ! 

So mourn'd the Dame of Ephesus her love ; 

And thus the soldier, arm’d with resolution, 

Told his sott tale, and was a thriving wooer. 

“fis true, my form perhaps may little move ber, 

But I’ve a tongue shall wheedle with the devil ; 

Why, I can smile, and murder while I simile : 

And cry, content, to that which grieves my hear: , 

And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions. 

Yet hold, she mourns the man that J bave kill'd. 

First let her sorrows take some vent :—~stand here ; 

Vii take ber passion jn its wane, and turn 

This storm of grief to gentle drops of pity, 

For his repentant murderer. [ Retires, wv. 


Enter Lapy Anne, in mourning. Lonn Sraniry, Tersser, 
Guards, and Bearers, with Kine Hewny’s Body, nv. x. 

Mode of Entry: Officer (Halbert reversed), Banner ( Bov 
supporting the pennant ), four Soldiers ( torches ), Banner ( Bo 
supporting it), four Soldiers, ( Spears). The above, having 
come from Centre Arch, go off, L. leaving the neat in proces- 
sion close to the... Banner (red cross), Bier with Coffin 
borne by eight Soldiers, Officer, Lany Anne, STani ey, and 
Treaset, four Ladies as mourners, Jour Supers as mourners, 
Banner ¢ Boy supporting it), four Suddiers ( Spears), Ban- 
ner, ( Boy supporting it). 

oe A, (Advancing to the centre. ) 

Hung be the heavens with black ; yield day to night 

Comets importing change of times and states, 

Brandish your fiery tresses in the sky, 

And with them scourge the bad revolting stars, 

That have consented to King Henry’s death. 

Ob! be aceurst the hand that shed his blood, 

Accurat the bead, that had the heart to do it: 

if ever he have a wife, Jet her be made 

More miserable by the life of him, | 

Than I'am now by Edward's death and tt ine, 
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Glos, (Leaning against a gothic piliar, n.} Poor girl, what 
pains she takes to curse herself! [ Aside. 
Lady A. (1. 0.) If ever be have a child, abortive be it, 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, ? 
Whose hideous form, whose most unnatural aspect, 
May fright the hopeful mother at her view, 
And that be heir to his unhappiness! 
Now on to Chertsey, with your sacred load 
Glos, [advancing.] Stay, you that bear the corse, and set 
it down, 
fady A. What black mavician conjures up this fiend, 
To stop devoted charitable deeds. 
Glos, Villains, set down the corse ; or, by my soul, 
PN make a corse of him that disobeys. 
Guard, (x. c.) My lerd, stand back, and jet the coffin 
pass, 
Glos. Unmanner'd slave! stand thon when I] command | 
Advance thy halbert higher than my breast, 
Or, by St. Paul, PU strike thee to my foot, 
Aud spurn upon thee, beggar, for thy boldness. 
Lady A. Why dost thou haunt him thus, unsated fiend ? 
Thou hast but power over his mortal body ; 
His soul thou canst not reach,—therefore be gone. 
Clos. Sweet saint, be not so hard for charity. 
Lady A. Lf thou delight to view thy heinocs deeds, 
Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. 
Why didst thou do this dced ?) Could not the laws 
Of man, of nature, vor of heav'n, dissuade thee ? 
No beast so fierce, but knows some touch of pity. 
Glos, If want of pity be a crime so hateful, 
How comes it thou, fair excellence, art guilty? 
Lady A. What means the slauderer ? 
Glos. Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman, 
Of these my crimes suppos'd, to give me leave 
By circumstance but to acquit myself. 
Lady A. Then take that sword, whose bloody point sull 
reeks 
With Henry’s life, with my lov’d lord's, young Edward's, 
And here let out thy own, to appease their ghosts. 
til, (c.) By such despair, I shoald accuse myself, 
Lady A. (vu. c.) Why, by despairing only can’st thou 
stand excus’d ! 
Didst thou not kill thia king ? 
Gos. | grant ye. 7 | 
Lady A. Oh! he was gentle, loving, mild, and virtvous ;-—~ 
Bat he’s in heaven. where thou canst never come. 
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- Glos. Was I not kind to send him thither, then? 
He was much fitter for that place than earth. 
- Lady A. And thou unfit for any place, but hell. 
Glos, Yea, one place else—if you will hear me name it, 
Lady A, Some dungeon. 
Glos, Your bed-chamber. 
Lady A Kil rest betide the chamber where thou liest. 
Glos. So it will, madam, till I lie in your’s. 
Lady A. 1 bope so. 
Glos. I know so, But, gentle Lady Anne— 
To leave this keen encounter of our tongues, 
And fall to something of more serious method : 
Ig not th’ causer of the untimely deaths 
Of these Plantagenets, Henry, and Edward, 
As blamefu] as the executioner? 
Tady A. Thou wert the cause, and most acourst effect. 
Glos, Your beauty was the cause of that effect : 
Your beauty, that did haunt me in my sleep 
To undertake the death of all the world, 
So I might live one hour in that soft boson ! 
Lady A. lf 1 thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
These bands should rend that beauty from my cheeks. 
Glos. These eyes could not endure that beauty'’s wreck ; 
You should not blemish it, if I stood by: 
As all the world is nourish’d by the sun, 
So I by that; itis my day, my lifo! 
Lady A. J would it were, to be reveng'd on thee. 
Glos. It is @ quarrel most unnatural, 
To wish revenge on hitn that loves thee. 
Ledy A. Say, rather, “tis my duty, 
To seek revenge on him that kill’d my husband. 
Glos. Fair creature, he that kill’d thy husband 
Did it to belp thee to a better husband. 
Lady A. His better does not breathe upon the earth. 
Glos. He lives that loves thee better than he could. 
Tady A, Name him. 
Glos. Plantagenet, 
lady A. Why that was he. 
Glo, The self-same name, but one of softer nature. 
Lady A. Where is he? 
Glos. Ah, take more pity in thy eyes, and see him—here * 
Lady A, Would they were basiliske to strike thee dead. 
[Crosses to R, 
Glos. T would they were, that I might die at once, 
For naw me hill me with a living death ; | 
Yarting, with cruel aim, despair and love ! 
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I never sued to friendor enemy; 
My tongue could never learn soft, soothing words : 
But now thy beauty is propos’d my fee, 
My proud heart sues, and prompts my tongue to speak. 
Lady A. Is there a tongue on earth can speak for thee | 
bi dost thou court my hate? 
Glos, (nr. c.) Oh teach not thy soft lips such cold contempt. 
If thy relentless heart cannot forgive, 
Lo! here [ Jend thee this sharp-pointed sword, 
Which, if thou please to hide in this true breast, 
And let the honest soul out that adores thee ; 
And fay it naked tothe deadly stroke. [She takes the sword, 


And humbly beg that death upon my knee. { Kneets. 
Lady A. What shall Tsay ordo’ Direct me, heaven? 
[dtstde, 


Glos, Nay, do not pause, for Edid kill King Henry ? 
[Shes offers to strike. 

But ‘twas thy wondrous beauty did provoke me: 

Or now despatch— twas I that stabb’d young Edward : 

[She offers to strike, 

But ‘twas thy heavenly face that set me ou ! 

And JT might still persist (so stubborn is 

My temper) to rejoice at what J've done : 

[ Ske offers to strike. 

But that thy powerful eyes (4s roaring seas 

Obey the Dhenges of the moon) bave turm’d 

My one’ and made it flow with penitence, 

[ She drops the sword, 

Take up the sword ayain, or take up me. 

Lady A. No, though 1 wish thy death, 

I will not be thy executioner. [He takes up the sword, 
Glos, (Itises.] Then bid me kill myself, and J wall do at, 
fady 4. 1 have already. 

Glos, That was in thy rage : 

Say it again, and even with thy word, 

This guilty hand, that robb’d thee of thy love, 

Shak, for thy love, revenge thee on thy lover ; 

To both their deaths shalt thou be accessary. 

Tres. By heaven, she wants the heart to bid him do’t ! 
[Aside to Stan, 
Stan. What think you now, sir? - [Aside to Tres. 
Tres. Vm strack! 1 scarce cun credit what J see? 
Aside to Stan, 
Stan, Why, you see—s woman! oon to Tres, 
Clos. What, net a word, to pardon or conden met 
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But thou art wise—and canst with silence kill me ; 
Yet even in death my fleeting sou! pursues thee :— 
Dash not the tears of penitence away ! } 
Lady A. Wouldst thou not blame me to forgive thy 
crimes % 
Glos. They are not to be forgiven ; no, not even 
Penitence can atone ‘era |—Oh misery 
Of thought—that strikes me with at once repentance 
And despair !—Though unpardon’d, yield me pity! 
Lady A, Would I knew tby heart { 
Gios. "Tis figur’d in my tongue, 
Lady A, lfear me, both are false. 
Gis. Then never man was true! 
Lady A. Put up thy sword. 
Glos. Say, then, my peace is made. 
Lady A, That shalt thou know hereafter. 
Glos. But shalt I live in hope 2 
Lady A. All men, I hope, live so. 
[ He sheathes his sward. 
Glos, J swear, bright saint, 1 am not what 1} was. 
Those eyes have turn’d my stubborn heart to woman ; 
Thy goodness makes me soit in penitence, 
And my harsh thoughts are turned to peace and love. 
Oh! if thy poor devoted servant might 
But beg one favour at thy gracious hand, 
Thou wouldst confirm his happiness fur ever. 
Tady A. What is't? 
Glos. That it may please thee leave these sad designs 
To him that has most cause to be a mourner, 
And presently repair to Crosby House ; 
Where-—after ] have solemnly interr’d 
At Chertsey Monast’ry this injur’d king, 
And wet his grave with iy repentant tears— 
I will with all expedient duty see you. 
For divers unknown reasons, 1 besesch you, 
Grant me this favour. 
Lady A. I do, my lord—~and much if joys me too, 
To see you are become so penitent !— 
Tressel and Stanley, go along with me. 
{Stunleu, Tressel, and four Ladies cross to pm. 
Glos, Bid me farewell. 
Lady A. "Tis more than you deserve : 
But, since you teach me how to flatter you, 
Imagine I have said farewell already. 
[Exeunt Ladu A. Stan, Tres, and four Ladies, 2. 
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Cuurd. Towards Chertsey, my lord 1 
Glos. No, to Wintefriars ; there attend my coming. 
{Exeunt Guards with the Body, t.u. e. 
Was ever woman in this humour woo'd 7 . 
Was ever woman in this bumour won ? 
Vit have her-—but 1 will not keep her long. 
What! I, that killed her busband, and his father, 
To take ber in her heart's extremest hate : 
With carses in ber niouth, tears in her eyes, 
‘The bleeding witness of my hatred by , 
Having Heav’n, her conscience, and these bars against we, 
And I no friends to back my suit withal, 
But the plain devil, and dissembling looks ! 
And yet to win her—all the world to nothing ! 
Can she abase her beauteous eyes on me, 
Whose all not equals Edward's moiety ? 
Ou me, that halt, and am mis-shapen thus! 
My dukedom to a widow's chastity, 
1 do mistake my person, all this while: 
Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot, 
Myself to be a marvellous proper man. 
Vi have my chambers lin'd with looking-glasa ; 
And entertaim a score or two of tailors, 
Yo study fashions to adorn my body ; 
Since ] am crept in favour with myself, 
1 will maintain it with some little cost. 
But, first, Pl turn Saint Harry to bis grave, 
And then return lamenting to my love,— 
Shine out, fair sun, till [ salute my glass, 
That I may see my shadow as | pass. [Exit, wv. 


SCENE III.—Bewnverd's Castle. 
Knter Buckrnouam, w. hastily ; meeting Lorn Srancey, a. 


Ruck. Did you see the duke 1? 
Stan. What duky my lord ? 
Buck. His yprace of Gloster, did you see him? 
Stan. (x.) Not lately, my lord ; I hope no il news. 
Buck. (v.) The worst that heart e¢’er bore, or tongue 
can utter, 
Edward the king, his royal brother, ’s dead! [Crosses la R. 
Stan. "Tis sad indeed !-—I wish by your impatience 
Te acquaint him though, you think it xo to lim. { Aside. 
Did the king, my lord, make any mention 
Of a protector for bis crown aod children 1 
o? 
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Buck. He did.—Duke Richard has the care of both, 
Stan. That sad news you are afraid to tell him too. [ Aside. 
Buck. He'll spare no toils, I'm sure, to fill his place. 
Stan, Pray Heav’n he’s not too diligent. [ Aside. 
My Jord, ia not that the Duchess of York, : 
The king’s mother? coming, I fear, to visit him. 
Buck, ’Tis she—tittle thinking what has befall’n us. 


Enter Ducness or Youn. 
Due. Y. Good day, my lords; how takes the king his 
rest ? 
Buck, Alas! madam, too well !—lHe sleeps for ever. 
Duc. Y. Dead! good heaven, support me ! 
Buck. Madam, ’twas my unbappy lot to hear 
Nhs last departing groans, and close his eyes. 
Duc. Y. Another taken from me, too! why, just Heav’n, 
Am I still left, the last in life and woe? 
First 1 bemoan’d a noble husband's death, 
Yet liv’d with louking on bis images : 
But now my last support is gone :—first Clarence, 
Now Edward is for ever taken from me ; 
And 1] must now of force sink down with sorrow. 
Buck. Your youngest son, the noble Richard, lives : 
His love, | know, will feel his mother’s cares, 
And bring vew comforts to your latter days. 
Due. ¥. 'fwere new indeed! for yet of him I’ve none, 
Unless a churlish disposition may 
Be counted, from a child, a mother’s comfort. 
Where is the queen, my lord? 
Ruck. (lett her with her kinsmen, deep in sorrow, 
Who have with much ado persuaded her 
To leave the body.-Madam, she is here. 
Queen. [Speaking without.}] Why do you thus oppose my 
grief? unless, 
‘To wake me rave and weep the faster? = [Enter Quren, 
Oxronn, and Buunt, 1.J Ha! 
My mother too in tears! fresh sorrow strikes 
My heart, at sight of every friend, that lov'd 
My Edward living:—Oh mother, he's dead! 
Edward, my lord, thy son, our king, is dead! 
Ob! that my eyes could weep away my soul ; 
Then 1 might follow, worthy of his hearse. 
Stan. Your duty, madam, of a wife, is dead, 
And now the mother’s only claims your care ; 
Think o9 the prince your son—dsend for him strait, 
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And let his coronation clear your eyes; 
Bury your griefe m the dead Fidward’s grave, 
Revive your joys ou living Edward's throne. 
Queen, Alas! that thought but adds to my afflictions. 
Au helpless child in his minority, 
Is in the trust of lus stern uncle Gloster, 
A man that frowns on me, and all of mine. 
Buck. Judge not so hardly, madam, of bis love, 
Your son will find in him @ father’s care. 


Enter GLoster, M.D. 
Glos. Why, .ah! these tears look well :—sorrow’s the 
mode, 
And every one at court must wear it now : 
With all my beart; UN not be out of fashion. [ Aside, 
Queen. My lord, just Heaven knows 1] never hated Gloster! 
But would on any terms embrace his friendship. 
Buck. These words would make him weep :—-I know 
him your's ; 
See where he comes in sorrow for our Joss. 
Glos. My lords, good morrow—-Cousin of Buckingham, 
Tam your's, | Weeps. 
Buck. Good morning to your grace. 
Glos. Methinks 
We meet like men that had forgot to speak. 
Buck, We may remember—but our argument 
Ts now too wournful to admit much talk. 
Glos. (u.) It isindeed. Peace be with him that made it 0 ! 
Sister, take comfort—’tis true, we've all cause 
To mourn the dimning of our shining star ; 
But sorrow never could revive the dead ; 
And if it could, hope would prevent our tears ; 
So we must weep, because we weep in vain. 
Madam, my mother !--1 do cry you mercy. 
My grief was blind—lI did not see your grace. 
{ Crosses to Duchess. 
Most humbly on my knees, I crave your blessing. 
Duc. Y. Thou hast it, and may thy charitable 
Heart und tongue Jove one another! may beav’n 
Endow thy breast with meekness and obedience. | 
[ Retires up, and goes to Queern, 
Glos. Amen ; and make me dic a good old man ! 
, That’s the old but-end of a mother’s blessing : 
I marvel, that her gree did Jeave it out. { Aside. 
Buck, My lords, 1 think “twere fit that now Prince Edward 
c 3 
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Forthwith from Ludlow should be sent for home, 
ln order to his coronation. 
Glos, By all means, my lords:—Come, let’s to council, 
{ Crosses to c. 
And appoint who shall be the messengers : 
[ Exeunt Oxford and Blunt, 1. 
Madam, and you, my sister, please you go 
To give your sentiments on this occasion. 
Queen, My lord, your wisdom needs no help from me ; 
My glad consent you have in all that’s just, 
Or for the people’s good, though 1 suffer by't. 
Glos. Please you to retire, madam, [Exeunt Duchess and 
Stanley, 1.] we shall pr opose 
What you'll not think the people’s wrong, nor your’s, 
Queen. May Heaven prosper all your good intents | 
[Exeunt all but Glos. and Buek. 1. 
Glos. Amen, with all my heart, for mine's the crown, 
And is not that a good one ?—-IIn! pray’d she not well, 
cousin ? 
Buck, 1 hope she prophecy "d—you now stand fair. 
Glos. (t.¢ ) Now, by St. Paul, ] feel it here :—methinks 
‘The massy wait on't galls my laden brow ; 
What think’st thou, cousin,—were't not an casy matter 
To get Lord Stanley’ s hand to help it on? 
Buck. (n.c.) My lord, I doubt that ; for his father’s sake, 
i{e loves the prince too well ; he'll scarce be won 
To ae against him. 
Clos, Poverty, the reward of honest foals, 
(ertake him fort ;-—what think’st thou of Hastings ? 
Buck, He shall be try’d, my ford :-—PN find out Catesby ; 
Who shall at subtle distance sound his thoughts : 
But we must stil suppose the worst may bappen :— 
What if we find him cold in our design ? 
Glos, Chop off his head :—~something we'll soon de- 
termine ; | 
But haste and find out Catesby ; Buck. erases to 1. 
That done, follow me to the council-chamber , 
We'll not be seen together much, nor have 
It known that we confer in private; therefore 
Away, good cousin. 
Buck. Jam gone, my lord. (Ee, Ls 
_ Glos, Phos far we ron before the wind, 
My fortane swiles, aud gives me all that 1 dare ask : 
The conguer'd Lady Anne is bound in vows! 
Fast as the priest car make us we are one. 
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The king, my brother, sleeps without his pillow, 

And Um teft guardian of his intaut heir. 

Let me see :— 

The prince will soon be here :—-let him! the crown | 

O yes! be shall have twenty ; globes and sceptres, too : 

New ones made to play withal-—but no coronation ; 

No, nor any court-thes about him—no kinsnien. 

Hold ye .—where shall he keep his court ?—The Tower ° 

Ay ~=—the Tower. [ Hixit, 
END @F ACT Ue 


ACT Il. 
SCENE L—Crosby Palace. State Chair and Stool in c. 


Prince Eowanp, Guosrer, Buckincuam, Loap Stran- 
Ley, Tresser, and Attendants, ducovered, 
Glos, (rn. c.) Now, my royal cousin, welcome to London: 
Weicome to all those honour’d dignities, 
Which by your father’s will, and by your birth, 
You stand the undoubted heir possess'd of : 
And, if my plain simplicity of heart 
May take the liberty to show itself, 
You're farther welcome to your uncle’s care 
And love.—-Why do you sigh, my lord? 
‘The weary way has made you melancholy. 
Prtnce t:. [Seated tn c.] No, uncle ; but out crosses on 
the way 
Have made it tedious, wearisome, and heavy : 
lL want more uncles here to welcome me! 
Tres. (1...) More uncles! what means his highness? 
{ Aside to Stanley. 
Stan. (..) Why, sir, the careful Duke of Gloster bas 
Secur’d his kinsmen on the way ;—Lord Rivers, Grey, 
Sir Thomas Vaughan, and others of hig friends, . 
Are prisoners now in Pomfret Casile : 
On what pretence it boots not ;—there they are 
Let the devil and the duke alone to accuse "em. 
[Aside to Treaset, 
Glos. My lord, the Mayor of London comes to greet you, 


Enter Lory Mayon, preceded by City Mace and Sword, 
and followed by four Aidermen, v. 
nord M. [Kneeling, ..] Vouchsafe, most gracious se 
“ereign, to accept | 
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The general homage of your loyal city : 
We farther beg your royal leave to speak 
in deep condolement of your father’s loss ; 
And, a8 far as our true sorrow will permit, 
To ’gratulate your accession to the throne. 
Prince EF. 1 thank you, good my lord, and thank you 
all, 
Alas! my youth is yet unfit to govern, 
Therefore the sword of justice is in abler hands : 
[Pointing to Gloster. 
But be assured of this, [rising j so wuch already 
1 perceive I love you, that though i know not yet 
To do you offices of good, yet this 1 know, 
VU sooner die than basely do you wrong. [ Site. 
Ging. 8» wise, so young, they say, do ne’er live long. 


{ Aside. 
Prince E. My lords, 
1 thought my mother, and my brother York, 
Would Jong ere this have met us on the way : 
Say, uncle Gloster, if our brother come, 
Where shall we sojourn till our coronation 7 
Crlos, Where it shall seem best to your royal self. 
May I advise you, sir, some day or two 
Your lighness shall repose you at the Tower ; 
‘Then, where you please, and shall be thought most fit 
For your best health and recreation. 
Prince E. Why at the Tower? But be it as you please. 
Buck. My lord—your brother’s grace of York. 


Enter Duxe and Dvecusss or Yorn, t. 
Prince E. Richard of York ! how fares our dearest bro- 


ther? { Rising and embracing him. 
Duke Y. (1..) Oh, my dear lord! So 1 must call you 
now, 


Prince E. (..c.) Ay, brother, to our grief, as it is your’s 
Too soon he died who might have better worn 
That title, which in me will lose its majesty. 

Glos. How fares our cousin, noble Duke of York ? 

_ Duke Y. [Crosses to Glos.) Thank you kindly, dear uncle 
moh, my lord ! [ Prince E. salutes the Duchess, i. 
You said that idle weeds were fast in growth ; 

The king, my brother, has outgrown me far. 
Glos. (8. 0.) He has, my lord. 
Duke Y. (@) And therefore is be idle, 
Glos, Oh, pretty cousin, I must not say so. 
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Duke Y, Nay, uncle, I don't believe the saying's true, 
For, ifit were, you'd be an idle weed. 
Glos. How so, cousin ? 
Duke Y. Because 1 have heard folks say, you grew sq 
fast, 
Your teeth would gnaw a crust at two hours old: 
Now, ‘twas two years ere I could get a tooth. 
Gios. Indeed! I find the brat is taught this lesson.— 
[ Aside. 
Who told thee this, my pretty merry cousin ? 
Duke Y. Why, your nurse, uncle. 
Glos. My nurse, child! she was dead ‘fore thou wer 
born. 
Duke Y. If "twas not she, ] can't tell who told me. 
[Returns to former situation between Prince Idwerd 
and Duchess. 
Gios, So subtle too !—'tis pity thou art short-lived. 
{ Aside 
Prince BF My brother, uncle, will be cross in talk. 
Glos, Yh, fear not, my lord , we shall never quarrel. 
Prince E. 1 hope yowr grace knows how to bear with 
hin. 
Duke Y. You mean to bear me—not to bear with ine. 
| Crosses to Closter, 
Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me: 
Because that ] am litde, like an ape, 
ite thinks that you should bear me on your shoulders. 
{ Re-crasses as befor, 
Prince E. Fye, brother ; I have no such meaning. 
Glos. My lord, wilt please you pass along ? 
(Two Gentlemen remove State Chair and Foosttov! 
off 1,8. Be 
Mvself, and my goud cousin of Buckingham, 
Will to your mother, to intreat of her 
To meet, and bid you welcome to the Tower. 
Duke Y What! will you to the Tower, my dear lord? 
Prince F. siy lord protector will have it so. 
Doke Y. J sha’n't sleep in quiet at the Tower, 
Glo: VU warrant you ;—King Henry fay there, 
And he sleeps in quiet. [ Aside. 
Prince £, What shall you fear, brother? 
Duke Y. My ancle Clarence’s ghost, my lord ; 
My grandmother told me he was kill'd there. 
Prince E. 1 fear no uncles dead. 
Glu. Nor any, sir, that live, I hope. 
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Prince E, I hope so t00; but come, my lords, 
To the Tower, since it must be so. | 
[Flourish of Drums and Trumpets. 
[Exeunt Oxford, as Lord Chamberlain, with white wand, 
Prince Edward, Duke and Duchesm of York, Blunt, 
Lieutenant of Tower, Ratcliff, Stanley, Sword of State, 
Mace, Lord Mayor, Alderinen, two and tuo, 1.—~At- 
tendants ereunt, L. B. Es 
Buck. (x.) Think you, my lord, this little prating York 
Was not instructed by his subtle mother, 
To taunt and scorn you thus opprobriously ? 
Glos. (c.) No doubt, no doubt ; oh, ’tis a shrewd young 
master ; 
Stubborn, bold, quick, forward, and capable ; 
He's all the mother’s from the top to toe ; 
But let them rest ;--now what says Catesby 1? 
Buck. My lord, ‘ts much as | suspected, and 
He’s here himself to inform you. 


Enter Caresuy, v- 


Glos. Sa, Catesby ;—hast thou been tampering ? 
What news ? 
Cates, (1.) My lord, according to th’ instraction given me, 
With words at distance dropp’d, ] sounded Hastings, 
Piercing how far he did effect your purpose ; 
To which indeed 1 found him cold, unwilling : 
The sum is this ;—he seem’d awhile to understand me not; 
At length, from plainer speaking, urg'd to answer, 
He said in heat, rather than wrong the head 
To whom the crown was due, he'd lose his own. 
Glos, Indeed! hig own then answer for that saying: 
He shall be taken care of :-—meanwhile, Catesby, 
Be thou near me.—[ Catesby retires, ne]—Cousin of Buck- 
ingham, 
Let’s lose no time ;—the mayor and citizens 
Are now at busy meeting in Guildhall ; 
Thither I’d have you baste immediately, 
And, at your meetest ’vautage of the time, 
Improve those hints I gave you late to speak of ; 
But above all, infer the bastardy 
Of Edward's children. | | 
Nay, for a nead, taint thus far Edward’s selfi— 
Say thus :— he 
When he was born, my sire had wars in France ; 


Nor bears be semblance to the Duke of York. 
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Yet touch this sparingly, as “twere far off, 
Because, my ford, you know, my mother lives. 
Buck. Doubt not, my lord, I'll play the orator, 
As if inyself might wear the golden fee 
For which 1 plead. 
Glos. lf you thrive well, bring em to see me here, 
Where you shall find me seriously employ’d 
With the most learned fathers of the church. 
Buck. 1 fly, my lord, to serve you. [ Crosses 10 1. 
Glos. To serve thyself, my cousin ; 
For look, when I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford, and all those moveables 
W hereof the king, my brother, stood possess’d. 
Buck, (x.) | shall remember that your grace was bountiful. 
Glos. (c.) Cousin, 1 have said it. 
Buck. Iam gone, my lord. { Evti, 1. 
Glos. So, ve secur'd my cousin here. These moveables 
Will never let his brains reat, till I’m king. f Aside, 
Catesby, [Cutesby advances, x.] go you with speed to Doc- 
tor Shaw, 
And thence to Friar Beuker ;-—bid ’em both 
Attend me here, within an hour at farthest: [Exit Caf. u. 
Meanwhile iny private orders shall be given 
To lock out all admittance to the princes. 
Now, by St. Paul, the work goes bravely on ! 
How many frightful stops would conscience make 
In some soft heads, to undertake like me 1? 
Come, this conscience 1s a convenient scare-crow ; 
It guards the fruit which priests and wise men taste, 
Who never set it up to fright themselves ! 
They know ‘us rags, and gather in the face on't ; 
While half-starv’d shallow daws thro’ fear are honest. 
Why were laws made, but that we’re rogues by nature ? 
Conscience ! ‘tis our coin, we live by parting with it , 
And he thrives best who has the most to spare. 
The protesting lover buys hope witb it ; 
And the deluded virgin short-liv’d pleasure ; 
Old gray-beards cram their avarice with it : 
Your lank-jaw’d hungry judge will dine upon’t, 
And hang the guiltless, rather than eat his mutton cold: 
The crown’d head quits it for despotic sway, 
The stubborn people for unaw’d rebellion. 
There’s vot a slave but bas his share of villain : 
Why then shall after-ages think my deeds 
johuman? since my worst are but ambition. 
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Fen all mankind to some lov'd ills incline : a 
Great men choose greater sins, ambition’s mine. [ Exit, 1. 


SCENE I1—dAnother Room in Crosby Palaes. 
Lavy Anne discovered sitting on a Couch. 


Lady A. When, when shall lL have rest! Was marriage 
made 
To be the scourge of our offences here ? 
Oh! no ;~—"twas meant a blessing to the virtuous! 
fi once was so to me, though now my curse. 
But see, 
He comes, the rude disturber of my pillow. 


Enter Grosser, 1, 
Glos. Ha! still in tears! let them flow on; they’re signs 
Of a substantial grief :—why don’t she die? 
She must, my interest will not let her live ; 
The fair Elizabeth hath caught ory eye ; 
My heart’s vacant, and she shall fill her place. 
They say that women have but tender hearts: 
Lis a mistake, 1 doubt !—I’ve found ‘em touch ; 
They'll bend, indeed—but he must strain that cracks ‘em. 
All I can hope’s to throw her into sickness, 
That I may send her a physician’s help. { Aside. 
So, madam, what! you still take care, 1 sea, 
‘To let the world believe I love you not. 
This outward mourning now has malice in't, 
So have these sullen disobedient tears ; 
I'd have you tell the world 1 doat upon you. 
Lady A. 1 wish 1 could—but "twill not be believ'd. 
Have | deserv'd this usage ? 
Giss. (4.c.) You have ; you do not please me as at first, 
Lady A. (a.) What bave I done? What horrid crime 
committed ? 
Glos. To me the worst of crimes; out-liv’d my liking. 
lady A, lf that be criminal—just heaven be kind, 
And take me while my penitence is warm ; 
Oh, sir, forgive and kill me. 
Glos. Umph! the meddling world will call that murder 
And ! would have them think me pitiful : 
Now, wert thou not afraid of self-destruction, 
Thou hast a fair excuse for’t. | 
Lady A. How fain would I be friends with death ! 
—Oh name it. ae 
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Glog. Vhy husband's hate: nor do I hate thee only 
From the dull edge of sated appetite, 
But from the eager love [ bear another. 
Some call me hypocrite—what think’st thou, now ? 
Do I dissemble ? 
Lady A. Thy vows of love to ne were all dissembled, 
Glos. Not one ;-—-when I told thee so, I loved : 
‘Thou art the only soul I never yet deceived ; 
And ’tis my honesty that tells thee now, 
With all my heart I hate thee. | 
if this have no effect, she is immortal. f Aude. 
Lady A, Forgive me, heav'n, that I forgave this man. 
Qh! may my story, told in after-ages, 
Give warning to our easy sex’s ears ; 
May it unveil the hearts of en, and strike 
Them deaf to their dissimulated love ! 


Enter Catrrsny, 1. 
Cates. My lord, his grace of Buckingham attends you. 
highness’ pleasure, 
Glos, Wait on him DI expect him here. 
{ Exit Catesby, 1.. 
Your absence, madain, will be necessary. 
Lady A. Would my death were so! [ Exit, x. 
Glos. It may be shortly. 


Enter Catessy and BucktncuaM, L. 
Now, cousin, what say the citizens? 
{ Cateshy crosses behind, ana exit, » 
Buck. Now, by our hopes, my lord, they are sense!e 
stones ; 
Their hesitating fear has struck ’em dumb. 
Glos. Touch’d you the bastardy of Edward's children | 
Buck. (c.) did; with his contract to Lady Lucy ; 
Nay, his own bastardy, and tyranny for trifies: 
Laid open all your victories in Scotland, 
Your discipline in war, wisdom in peace, 
Your bounty, justice, fair humility ; 
Indeed, left nothing that wight gild our cause 
Untouch’d, or slightly handled, im my talk : 
And, when my oration drew towards an end, 
1 urged of them, that low’d their country’s good, 
To do you right, and cry, Long live King Richard. | 
Cos. (n.c.) And did they sot > 
Huck, Not one, by heav’n; but each, like statues fix’d, 
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Speechless and pate star’d in bis fellow’s face : 
Which when I saw, I reprehended them; 
And ask’d the mayor, what meant this wilful silence : 
His answer was—the people were not us'd 
To be spoken to, but by the recorder : 
Who then took on him to repeat my words: 
‘Thus saith the duke, thus hath the duke inferr’d ;” 
But nothing urg’d in warrant from himself. 
When he had done, some followers of my own, 
At th’ lower end o’ th’ hall, huri’d up their caps, 
And some ten voices cry'd, “ God save King Richard !"' 
At which I took the ’vaatage of those few, 
And cry’d, “ Thanks, gentle citizens and friends; 
This general applause, and cheerfal shout, 
Argues your wisdom, and your Jove to Richard ;” 
And even here broke off, and came away. 

Glos. Oh, tongueless blocks! would they not speak ! 
Will not the mayor then, and his brethren, come ? 

Buek. The mayor is bere at hand ;—feign you some 

fear: 

And be not spoken with, Lut by mighty suit, 
A prayer-book in your hand, my lord, were well, 
Standing between two churchmen of repute : 
For on that ground Pl) make an holy descant ; 
Yet be not easily won to our requests : 
Seem like the virgin, fearful of your wishes, 

Glos. M y other self !-—nry counsel's consistory ! 
My oracle! my prophet! my dear cousin! 
T, asa child, will go by thy direction. 

Ruck. Hark ! the lord mayor ‘sat hand iaway, my lard, 
No doubt but yet we reach our point propos'd. 

Glos. We cannot fail, my Jord, while you are pilot. 

[ Buck, bows and retires 27), «. 

A little flattery sometimes does weil. [ Avide-— Fatt, 1 


Enter Lory Mayon, and four Aldermen, 1. 
Buck, [Advancing, c.] Welcome, my lord; I dance ar 
tendance bere; 
1 am afraid, the duke will not be spoke withal. 


Enter Catewny, pr. 


Now, Catesby? what says your lord to my reque-t? 
Cates, (n.) My lord, he humbly does entreat your yrare, 
To visit him to-morrow, or the next day: 
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He's now retir’d with two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation 5 
And in no worldly suit would he be mov d, 
To interrupt his holy exercise. | 
Buck. (n.c.) Return, good Catesby, to the gracious 
duke ; 
Tell him myself, the mayor, and citizens, 
Tn deep designs, in matters of great moment, 
No tess importing than our pencil good, 
Are come to have some conference with his grace, 
Cates. My Jord, 1’ instantly inform his highness. [ Exit, e. 
Buck. Ah, my Jord! this prince is not an Edward ; 
He is not lolling on a lewd love.bed, 
But on bis knees at meditation ; 
Not dallying with a brace of courtesans, 
Dat with two deep divines in sacred praying : 
Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 
Take on humself the tail of sov’reiguty ! 
Lard M. (c.) Happy indeed, my lord ! 
Ife will uot, sure, refuse our profter’d love, 
Ruck, Alas, my lord! you know bir not: bis mind’s 
Above this world !—he’s for a crown nomortal. 
[Goes up a little. 
Look there, his door opens ; now, where's our hope ? 
Lord M. See where his grace stands, ‘tween two clergy- 
wen ? if Pointing: 
Buck, Ay, "tis there he’s caught yoother e's his ambition. 
lard M. How jow he bows to thank ’em for their care ; 
And see! a prayer-book im his hand ! 
Buck. Would be were king, we'd give him leave to pray; 
Methinks 1 wish it for the love he bears the city. 
How have I heard him vow, he thought it hard 
The mayor should lose bis title with ee office ! 
Well! who knows? He ruay be won, 
Ford M, Ah my lord! 
Buck. See, he comes forth ;-—my friends, be resolute ; 
] know he’s cautious to a fault; but do not 
Leave him, ull our honest suit be granted. 


Enter Grosrer, with a book, and Carrany, B.D. 
Glos. Cn.) Cousin of Backingham, 
i do beseech your grace to pardon me, 
Wha, earnest in my zealons meditation, 
“2 loag defert’d the service of my friends, 


p 
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Now do I fear I've done some strange offence, 
That looks disgracious in the city’s eye, Ifso, 
Tis just you should reprove my ignorance. 
Buck, (n.c.) You have, my lord; we wisb your grace 
On our entreaties, would amend your fault. 
Glos. Else wherofore breathe 1 in a Christian land ? 
Buck. Know, then, it is your fault that you resign 
The sceptre’d office of your ancestors, 
Fair England’s throne, your own due right of birth, 
‘To the corraptiun of a blemish’d stock : 
In this just cause, | come, to move your highness, 
That on your gracious self you'd take the charge, 
And kingly government, of this your land ; 
Not as protector, steward, substitute, 
Or lowly factor for another's gain ; 
But as successively, from blood to blood, 
Your own, by right of birth, and lineal glory. 
Lord M. [Kneels with Aldermen, &c.} Upon our kuees, my 
lord, we beg your grace 
To wear this precious robe of dignity, 
Which on @ child must sit too loose and heavy ; 
"Tis your’s, befitting both your wisdom and your birth, 
Cates. Cr.) My Jord, this coldness is unkind, 
Nor suits it with such ardent loyalty. 
Buck. (c.) Oh make ’em happy ;—-grant their lawful suit. 
Glos. (n.c.) Alas, why would you heap this care on me? 
[ am unfit for state and majesty. [Mayor and Aldermen rise. 
f thank you for your loves, but must declare 
I do beseech you take i not amiss), 
{ will not, dare not, must not, yield to you. 
Buck. Uf you refuse us, through a soft remorse, 
Lath to depose the child, your brother's son 
(As well we know your tenderness of heart), 
Yet know, though you deny us to the last, 
Your brother’s son shall never reign our king, 
But we will plant some other on the throne, 
To the disgrace and downfall of your house ; 
And thus resolved, 1 bid you, sir, farewell, — [Crosses to 1. 
My lord and gentlemen, 1 beg your pardon 
For this vain trouble ;—my intent was good ; 
1 wuold have serv’d my country and my king ; 
But twill not be. Farewell, till next we meet. 
Love M. (c.) Be not tov rash, my lord: his grace 
relents. 
Buck. Away, you but deceive yourselves. { Eait, 1. 


« 
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Cates, Swoet prince, necept their suit. | 
Lord M. If you deny ua, all the land will rus it, 
Glos. Call him again, — [ Cuteshy crosses to 1. and ertts, 1. 
You will enforce me to . 
A world of cares: Tam not made of stone, 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties—- 
Though, heaven knows, against my own inclining. 


Re-enter Buckincuam and Catesny, te 

Cousin of Buckingham—and sage grave men-— 
Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 
To bear her burden, whether I will or no, 
T must have patience to endure the load ; 
But if black scandal, or foul-fae’d reproach, 
Attend the sequel of your imposition, 
Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me ; 
For heaven knows, as you may partly see, 
Mow far ] am from the desire of this. 

Tord Mo Vieaven guard your grace, we see it, and will 

saviit! 
Glos. You will but say the truth, my lord. 
Buck. [Crosses to Gloster.) My heart’s so full, it scarce 
has vent for words; 

My knee will better speak my duty now. [ Adl knee, 
Long live our sovervign, Richard, King of England ! 

Glos. Indeed, your words have touch’d me nearly, cousin: 
Pray rise, [All rise.] T wish you could recall ‘em. 

Buck. {t would be treason now, my lord ; to-morrow, 
If it so please your majesty, from councd, 
Orders shall be given for your coronation. 

Gio, E’en when you please, for you wil have it so. 
Buck. To-morrow, then, we will attend your majesty ; 
And now we take our Jeaves with joy. { Crosses to i. 

Glos, Cousin, adieu ;-——-my loving friends, farewell: 
J aust unto mg holy work ayain. | 
{ Kaeunt Catesby, Buck., Four Aldermen, and lastly the 
Lord Mayor, . 
Why, now my golden dream ig ont ! 
Ambition, like an early friend, throws back 
My curtains with an eager hand, o’erjoy’d 
To tell me what I dreamt is true. A crown! 
Thou bright reward of ever-danng minds, 
Gh, how thy awful glory wraps my soul! 
Nor can the means that got thee dim thy lustre. 
For wot men’s love, fear, pavs thee adoration, 
i 
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and fame not more survives from good than evil deeds ; 
‘(i’ aspiring youth that fir’d the Ephesian dome, 
Vutlives in fame the pious fool that raised it, 
Conscience, lie still: more lives must yet be drain'd 5 
Urowns got with blood, must be with blood maiutain’d, | 
; [ Lai, pe. 
END OF ACT III. ahas 


ACT IV 
SCENE J.—<A Foom in the Tower. 


Enter Lapy Anne, in tears, Dure or Yore, Queen 
Prince Bowanp, and Ducurss or Yorn, x. 


Prince BE. (a. c.) Pray, madam, do not leave we yet, 
For | have many more complaints to tell you. 

Queen. (c.) And I unable to redress the least ; 
What wouldst thou say, my child? 

Prince E. Oh, rnother, since } bave lain the Tower, 
Aly rest has still been broke with frightfal dreams, 
Or shocking news has wak’d me into teura ; 
I'm scarce allow'd a friend to visit me ; 
All my old honest servants are turn’d off, 
And in their room are strange ill-natur'd fellows, 
Who look so bold, as they were all my masters ; 
And Tsa afraid theyll shortly take you from me. 

Due Y. (a.) Oh, mournful hearing ! 

Lady A. (1.) Ob, unhappy prince ! 

Duke Y. (1. ¢.) Dear brother, why do you weep so! 
You make me cry too. 

Geen, Alas, poor iunoceuce ! 

Prince 2. Would T but knew at what iny uncie ans ; 
if ‘twere my crown, l'd freely give it hum, 
So he'd but let me joy my life in quiet. 

Duke ¥. Why, will my uncle kill us, brother? 

Prince E. Y hope he won't; we aever inpar'd him. 

Queen, T cannot bear to see ‘em thus. [ Weeping. 


frter Lornp Straniey, th. 
Stan. Madam, L hope your majesty will pardon 
What lam griev'd to tell unwelcome news. . 
Queen, Ab me, wore sorrow, yet, my Jord! We've long - 
Despair'd of happy tidings ; pray what ist: 
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Stan, On Tuesday last, your noble kinemen, ‘Rivers, ae 
Grey, and Sir Thomas Vaughan, at Pomfret, | 
Were executed on a public scaffold. : 

Dur. Y. Oh dismal tidings ! ‘ | 
Prince E. Qh poor uncles! I doubt my turn 1s next. 
Lary A. Nor mine, J fear, far off. 

Queen, Why, then, let’s welcome blood and massacre ; 
Yield all our throats to the fel] tiger's rage, 

Aud die lamenting one another’s wrong. 
Qh! | foresaw this ruin of our house. { Weeps. 


Eater Carespy, Le—Lonn Sran ey retires up, 1. 


Cates. [Te Lady Anne} Madain, the king 
Has sent me to inform your majesty, 
That you prepare (as is advis'd from council), 
To-morrow for your royal coronation. 
Queen. What do T hear? Support me, heaven ! 
fudy A. Despiteful tidings ~oh, unpleasing news ! 
Alas, I beard of this before, but could not, 
For my soul, find heart to tell you of it. 
Cates. The king does farther wish your majesty 
Would less employ your visits at the Tower ; 
He gives me leave Uattend you to the court, 
And is impatient, madam, ull he sees you. 
Ladi A. Farewell to all, And thou, pour injur’d queen, 
Forgive the unfriend)y duty J must pay. 
Queen, Alas, kind soul, I envy not thy glory ; 
Nor think {"m pleas’d thou’rt partner in our sorrow. 
Cules. Shall Ef attend your majesty ? 
Lady A. Attend me! Whither To be crown'd 1 
Let me with deadly venom be anointed, 
And die, ere man can say——"* Long live the queen!” 
{Kaul with Catesby, ts 
Stun. [Comes forward, ..) Take comfort, madam. 
Queen. Alas! where is it to be found ? 
Heath and destruction follow us so close, 
They shortly must o'ertake us, 
Stan. In Bretany, 
My son-in-law, the Earl of Richmond, still 
Resides, who with a jealous eye observes 
The lawless actions of aspirmmg Gloster ; 
Vo han would Tadvise you, uadam fly 
Forthwith, for aid, protection, and redrass ; 
ie will, Tm sure, with open arms receive you. 
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Duc. Y, Delay not, madam; 
For ‘tis the only hope that heaven bas left w D8. 

Queen. Do with me what you please ;—for any change 
Must surely better our condition, 

Stan. | farther would advise you, madam, this instant 
Ta remove the princes to some 
Remote abode, where you yourself are mistress. 

Prince k, Dear madam, take me bence : for T shall ve'er 
Enjoy a moment's quiet here. 

Duke ¥. Nor 1 ; pray, mother, let me go, too, 

Queen, Come, then, my pretty youug anes, let's away ; 
For here you lie within the falcon’s reach, 
Who watches but th’ unguarded hour to seize you. 

{Going with her children, 1. 


Enter Linwrenant, t. 
Lieut. 1 beg your majesty will pardon me ; 
But the young princes must, oo no account, 
Have egress from the Tower: [ Crosses to Duke. 
Nor must (without the king’s especial license), 
Ol whet degree soever, aby person 
Have admittance to crm call must retire. 
Queen, Tam theirmother, sic; who else commands "om ? 
Tf} pass freely, they shall follow me. 
For you, PU take the peril of your fault upon myself. 
Taeut. My inclination, madam, would oblige you , 
Bat J am bound by cath, and must obey : 
Nor, madam, can I now with safety answer 
For this continued visit. | Crives the warrant to Stan, 
lease you, my lord, to read these orders. 
Gucen. Qh, heav'uly powers! shall 1 not stay with 
then: ? 
Lieut. Such uve the king’s commands, madani. 
Queen. My lord? { To Stanley. 
Stan. “Tis too true,—and it were vain t’ oppose /tm. 
{Stanley returns the warrant, and exit, v, 
Queen, Support me, heaven! 
For fife can never bear the pangs of such a parung. 
Qh, my poor children! Oh, distracting thought! 
1 dare not bid ’em, as I should, farewell ; 
And then to part in silence stabs my soul ! 
Prince E. What, must you leave us, mother ? 
Queen. What shall I say ? { Axtde. 
But for a time, my loves we shall meet again ; 
At least in beaven. | [ Aside, 
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Duke Y. Won't you take me with you, mother ? 
1 shall be so “fraid to stay, when you are gone. 
Queen. 1 cannot speak to ’em, and yet we must 
Be parted. [ Duchess of York crosses behind te 1. 
Vhen let these kisses gay farewell. 
Why, oh why, just heaven, must these be our last ! 
Due Y. Give not your grief such way ;—be sudden when 
you part. 
Queen. 1 will :—-since it must be so :—to heaven | leave 
"em! [Kneels.—The Lieut. takes charge ef the princes 
Hear me, ye guardian powers of innocence ! 
Awake or sleeping, oh protect ‘em still! 
Still may their helpless youth attract men’s pity, 
That when the arm of cruelty is raised, 
Their looks may drop the lifted dagger down 
| Lieut. takes the princes, one in each hand, ton, 
From the stern murderer's relenting hand, 
And throw him on his kuees im penitence ! { Mises. 
Both Princes, Oh mother! mother ! 
Queen, Oh my poor children '— 
[Exeunt Queen and Duchess of York, u. , Lieutename 
with the Princes, R. 


SCENE 1lL.-—The Presence € thamber.-—-Canopy, Throne, 
State Chair, and Fovtsivol. 


Discovering Kaxe Ricwarp, seated; Bucxincuan, 
Carrveany, Rarciirry, Presser, Bounty, Oxronn, de. 
wm Flourish. 

K. Rich. (c.) Stand all apart.—[FExeunt all the Court, but 
Buckingham, Ratcliffe, and Catesby, x. and 1. 
Cousin of Buckivgbam,— 
Buck, (u.¢c.) My gracious sovereign. 
K. Rich, Give me thy hand. 

At length by thy advice and thy assistance, 

Is Gloster seated on the English throne. 

But say, my cousin.— 

What! shall we wear these glories for a day 

Or sball they last, and we rejoice in them? 

Buck. 1 hope for ages, sir ;-—long may they grace you! 
K. Rich. O, Buckingham! now do I play the touchstone, 

To try if thou "be current friend indeed : 

Young Edward lives :—-so does bis brother York :-—~— 

Now think, what 1 would speak, 

Huek, Say on, my gracious lord. 
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K, Rich. I tell thee, coz, I've lately had two spiders 
Crawling upon my startled hopes ;-~ | 
Now, though thy friendly hand has brush’d ’em from 
me, 
Yet still they crawl offensive to my eyes ; 
1 would have some kind friend to tread upon ’em: 
I would be king, my cousin. 
Buck. Why so 1 think you are, my royal lord. 
A. iGieh. Hal am I king? "Tis so,—-but,-—Edward lives. 
Buck, Most true, my lord. 
K. Riek. Cousin, thou wert not wont to be so dull. 
Shall 1] be plain ?2—IL wish the bastards dead , 
And ft would have it suddenly perfonn‘d ; 
Now, cousin, canst thou answer me?! 
Buck, None dare dispute your highness’ pleasure. 
K, Rich. Undeed! methinks thy kindness freezes, cousin. 
Thou dost refuse me then ?—they shall not die. 
Buck. My jord, since "tis an action cannot be 
Recali’d, allow me but some pause to think ; 
i'Hinstantly resolve your highness. { Exit, 1. 
A, Rich, VU henceforth deal with shorter-sighted fools ; 
None are for me that look into my deeds 
With thinking eyes 
High-reaching Buckingham grows ciroumspect , 
Phe best ov’t is, it may be done without him ; 
Though not so well perhaps ;--had he consented, 
Why then the murder had been bis, not mine. 
We'll make shift as "tis.—-Caome hither, Catesby : 
[ Catesby advances, RB, 
Where’s that same Tirrel whom thou told’st me of} 
Hast thoa given him those sums of gold | arder’d : 
vades. L have, my liege. . 
KY, Bich, Where as he? 
Cates, He waits your highness’ pleasure. 
K. Rich, Give lim this ring, and say myself 
Will bring him farther orders mstantly. — [ Lait Cutesby, u. 
The deep revolving Duke of Buckinghaino 
No more shall be the neighbour to my counsels . 
Has he so long held out with me untir'd, 
And stops he now far breath 1—Well, be it so.— 


Enter Lorn Sraxvey, ve hastily. 
How now, Lord Stanley ;—-what's the news? 
Stan, 1 hear, my liege, the Lord Marquis of Derset 
{s fled to Richmond, now in Bretany. 
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k. Rich, Why let him go, my lord-—-he may be spar'd. 
[Crosses to no Staailey veives ep the stage, 
Hark thee, Ratcliffe. [Reteliffe comes, 1.¢.] When saw'st 
thou Anne, my queen ? 
Is she still weak ? Hes my physician seen her? 
Rat. He has, my lord, and fears her megbuly. 
K. Rich, But he's exceeding skilful,—she il mead shartly. 
Rat, I hope she will, my lord. 
[Richard eyes Ratcliffe penetratingly, after which 
Ratcliffe retires up, and joins Stanley. 
K. Rich. And if she does, TL have mistouk my man. 
T wust be married to my brother’s daughter, 
At whom L know the Breton Richmand sins ; 
And by that Knot looks proudly on the crown, 
But then to stain me with her brother's blood, 
Is that the way to woo the sister’s love ; 
No matter what’s the way »— 
Tear-falling pity dwells not in this eye! 
For while they hve, 
My goodly kingdom’s on a weak foundation. 
"Tis done, my daring heart's resolv’d ;—they’re dead ! [ Aside, 


Enter Ducnincuam, tb. 


Buck. (1.¢.) My lord, TD have consiter’d in my mind, 
The Jate request that you did sound me in, 
K. Rich, Cc.) Well, let that rest.—Dorset is fled to Nich. 
mond, 
Buck. Y have heard the news, my ford. 
K. Rich, (nec) Stanley, he's your near kinsman :--- 
well look to him. 
Buck, My lord, t claim that pift, my due by promise, 
For which your honour and your faith’s enyay’d ; 
the earldom of Hereford, and those moveables, 
Which you bave promis’d T shall possess. 
K. Rich, Stantey, look to your wife: if sho convey 
Letters to Richmond, you shall answer it. [Pot Steaadey, x. 
Buck, What says your highness to my just request ? 
K, Rich. 1 do remember we, Harry the Siath 
Did prophesy, that Richmond should be king, 
When Richmond was a little peevish boy. 
“Tis odd ja king? Perhaps— 


Enter Caresny, B. 
Cates. My lord, I have obey’'d your highness’ orders. 
Bek, May it please you to resolve me in my suit, 
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K. Rich, Lead Trrrel to my closet,--Pll meet him, 
i [Ent Catesty, 2. 
Buck. I beg your highness’ ear, my lord. | 
(Buck. Anests and catches the King’s robe, which the King 
dashes from his hand. 
K. Rich, I'm busy! thou troubiest me !—I'm not ith’ 
vein ! [Eait, n. followed by Hateliffe. 
Buck, Oh, patience, heaven! is’t thus be pays wy ser- 
vice 1 
Was it fur this I rais’d him to the throne ? 
Oh! if the peaceful dead have any seuse 
OF the vile injuries they bore while living ; 
Theu sure the joyful souls of blood-suck’d Edward, 
Henry, Clarence, Hastings, and all that through 
His foul corrupted dealings have miscarry'd, 
Will from the walls of beav’n in smiles look down, 
To see this tyrant tumbling from his throne, 
His fall unmourn’d, and bloody as their owns [ Bait, v. 


SCENE f.—A Chamber in the Tower. Stage dark. 


Enter Trrner, Dicuron, and Forest, t. 

Tir. Come, gentlemen, 

Have you concluded on the means? 

forest. Smothering will make no noise, sir. 

Tir. Let it be done i'th’ dark j—for should you see 
Their young faces, who knows héw far their looks 
Of innocence may tempt you into pity 7, 

Stand back.— 
Enter Ligutenaxr, 8. 
Lieutenant, have you brought the keys ! 

Jaeut. I have ’em, sir. 

Tu, Then here’s your warrant to deliver ‘em. 

{ Giotig a ring. 


Lieut. Your servant, sir. { Crosses io 1. 
What can this mean! why at this dead of might 
To give ’em, too? "Tis uot for me Vimqure, [ Aside. 


There, gentlemen ; 
Phat way ;—~you have no further need of me. 
jEveunt Lieut. 1. the others, r. 


Enter Kixe Ricaarn, through wu. p. 
K. Rich. Would it were dune : 
There is a busy something here, 
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That foolish custom has made terrible 

‘Yo the tutent of evil deeds ; and nature too, 

As if she kuew me womanish and weak, 

Tugs at my heart-strings with complaining cries, 
To talk me from my purpose : 

And then the thought of what mens’ tongues will say— 
Of what their hearts must think ; 

To have no creature love me living, nor 

My memory when dead. 

Shall future ages, when these childrena’ tale 

Is told, drop tears in pity of their hapless fate, 
And read with detestation the musdeeds of Gloster, 
The crook-back'd tyrant, erucl, barbarous, 

And bloody? Will they not say, too, 

‘That to possess the crown, nor laws divine 

Nor human stop my way? Why, fet em say it: 
They can’t but say TL had the crown ; 

I was pot a fool as well as villain. 

Hark! the murder’s dotng: pouces, farewell , 

Vo me there’s music in your paserngebell. 


Enter Timer, 8. 
Now, my Tirrel, how are the brats dispos’d? 
Say, am | happy ? Hast thou dealt upon ‘ew? 
Tir, If to have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Beg get your happiness—then, sir, be happy, 
For it is done, 
K. Rich. But didst thou see ‘em dead 7 
Tir, 1 did, my lord. 
K. Riek. And buried, my good Tirrel? 
Tir. In that I thought to ask your highness’ pleasure. 
K. Rich. 1 have it >I bave ’em sure ;-——-yet ine a coffin 
Fall of holes, let ’em both be cramm’d fute it; 
nae hark thee, in the night tide throw ‘em down 
Vhe ‘Thames :—once in, they'll find the way to the bottom, 
Meantime but think how I may do thee good, 
Aad be inheritor of thy desire. 
Tir. LT humbly thank your highness. 
K. Rich, About it straight, good Tirrel. 
Tir. Conclude it done, my lord. [Exu, x. 
K, Rick, Why, thes, my loudest fears are hush'd; 
The sons of Edward have eternal rest, 
And Anne, my wife, has bid this world good night ; 
While fair Elizabeth, my beauteous niece, 
Like a new morn, lights onward to my wishes. 
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Enter Caresry, u. 
Cates. My lord— 
K. Rich, Good news, or bad, that thou com st in so bluntly ? 
Cates. Bad news, my lord: Morton is fed to Richmond, 
And Buckingham, back’d with the hardy Welshmen, 
Is in the field, and still his power increases. 
K, Rich. Morton with Richmond touches me more neat 
Than Buckingham, and his rash-levied numbers. 
But come, dangers retreat when boldly they’re confronted, 
[ Crosses to 1. 
And dull delay leads impotence and fear ; 
Then fiery expedition raise my arm, 
And fatal may it fall on crush'd rebellion! 
Let’s muster men,—muy council is my shield , 
We must be brief, when traitors brave the field. { Exeunt, 1. 


SCENE IV.-—The neighbourhood of St. Paut’s.—Lamps 1. 


Enter Queiw and the Ducness or Yorn, n, 
Queen. (n.) Oh, amy poor children !~Oh, my tender 
babes !-— 
My unblown flowers, pee hy untimely hands ! 
Hf yet your gentle souls fly in the air, 
And be not fixed in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother's lamentation ! 
Why slept their guardian angels when this deed was done? 
Due. Y. (x. c.) So many miseries have drain’d my eyes, 
That my wo-wearied tongue is still and mute ; 
Why should calamity be full of words ? 
Queen. Let's give “em scope: for, though they can’t 
remove, 
Yet do they ease affliction. 
Duc. Y. Why, then, let us be loud in exclamations ; 
To Richard haste, and pierce him with our cries 
[Trumpets sound a mar chy Ue Ue Es 
Hark! his trumpet sounds ;—this way he must pass, 
Queen. Alas! l’ve not the daring to confront him, 
{ Crosses to R. 
Duc. ¥. I havea mother’s right,——1l) force him to hear me. 


Enter Krsc Ricnarp and Catresny, with Forces, through 
the Gates, 1. U. E.—Trumpet sounds a march. 


K. Rich, (c.) Who interrupts me in my expedition? 
Duc. ¥ Dost thou not know ? Art thou not my son? 
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A. Rich. | cry you mercy, madam, is it you? | 
Due Y, Art thou my son ? 
K, Rick, Ay, I thank heav'n, my father, and yourself. 
Duc. Y. Yhen I command thee hear me. 
K. Rich. Madam, [ have a touch of your condition, 
That cannot brook the accent of reproof. | Crosses to B, 
Due Y. Stay; Pil be mila and gentle in my words. 
AK. Rich. And brief, good mother, for | am in haste. 
Duc. Y, (1...) Why, 1 have staid for thee, just heaven 
knows, 
In torment and in agony. 
h. Rich. (c.) And came T not at Jast to comfort you? 
Due. Y. No, on ny soul ;—too well thou knowest it ;— 
A grievous burden was thy birth to me; 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold, and stubborn ; 
Thy age confirm’d, most subtile, proud, and bloody. 
K. Rich. If Lam so disgracious in thy eye, 
Let me march on, and not offend thee, madam ; 
Strike up the drum. [ Queen advances, a, 
Duc. Y. Yet stay, ] charge thee hear me. 
Queen. (t.) If not, hear me 3—for J bave wrongs will 
speak 
Without a tongue :—methinks the very sight 
Of me should turn thee into stone. 
Where are my children, Gloster ? 
Due. Y. Where is thy brother Clarence ? 
(ducen. Where Hastings ? 
Duc. Y. Rivers ? 
Queen, A avgusn 
Due. Y. Grey 
KA. Rich. A aoa trumpets,—strike alarum, drums; 
Let not the heav’ns hear these tell-tale women 
Rail on the Lord’s anointed :—strike, I say. 
[Alarum of drums and trumpets. 
Either be area and entreat me fair, 
Or with the clamorous report of war 
Thus will | drown your exclamations. 
Duc. Y. Then hear me, heav’n, and heav'n at his latest 
bour 
Be deaf to him, as be is now to me! 
Ere from this war he turn a conqueror, 
Ye powers, cut off his dangerous thread of life, 
Lest his black sins rise higher in account 
Than bel! has pains 10 punish ! [Crosses to pe 
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Mischance and sorrow wait thee to the field! 
Heart's discontent, languid and lean despair, 
With all the hells of guilt, pursue thy steps for ever ! 
{ Evit, x. 
Queen, Though far more cause, yet much less power to 
curse 
Abides in me—TI say amen to her. [ Going, n. 
K. Rich. (i.c.) Stay, madam,—-! would beg same words 
with you. 
Queen, (n.) What canst thon ask, that 1 have now to 
grant ? 
Is't another son? Gloster, I have none. 
K. Rich. You have a beauteous daughter, call’d Efiza- 
beth, 
Queen, Must she die, too? 
K. Rich, For whose fair sake, ll bring more good to you, 
Than ever you or your's from me had harm ; 
So in the Lethe of thy angry soul 
Thou’tt drown the sad remembrance of those wrongs 
Which thou supposest me the cruel cause of, 
Queen. Be brief, lest that the process of thy kindness 
Last longer telling than thy kindness" date, 
K. Rich, Know, then, that from my soul I love the fair 
Elizabeth, and will, with your permission, 
Seat her on the throne of England. 
Queen. Alas, vain man, how canst thou woo her’ 
Kk. Rich. That would { learn of you ; 
As one being best acquainted with her humour. 
Queen. If thou wilt learn of me, then, woo her thus— 
Send to her, by the man who kill’d her brothers, 
A pair of bleeding hearts—thereon engrav’d 
Edward and York ;—then, haply, will she weep. 
Qn this, present ber with an bandkerchief 
Stained with their blood, to wipe her woful eyes : 
If this inducement move her not to love, 
Read o'er the histary of thy noble deeds ; 
Tell ber, thy policy took off her uncles, 
Clarence, Rivers, Grey,—-nay, and, for her sake, 
Made quick conveyance with her dear aunt Anne. 
K. Rick. You mock me, madam; this is not the way 
To win your daughter. 
{King Richard retires ; converses uith Ratcliffe, 
and sends him off, v. . 
Queen. What shall I szy? Still to affront his love, 
I fear, will but incense him to revenge ; 
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And to consent, T should abhor myself; 
Yet L may seemingly comply, and thus 
By sending Richmond word of bis intent, 
Shall gain some time to let my child escape hin. 
it shall be so. [ Aside-— Richard advances. 
1 have considered, sir, of your important wishes, 
And, could T but believe you real— 
Kh. Rick, Now, by the sacred hosts of saints above— 
Queen. O, do not swear, my lord; J ask no oath, 
itless my daughter doubt vou more than 1, 
A. Rich. Ob, my kind mother! (1 must call you so) 
Be thou to her love’s soft urator ; 
Plead what I will be, not what J have been; 
Not my deserts, but what I will deserve. 
And, when this warlike arm shall have chastis’d 
The audacious rebel, hot-brained Buckingnam ; 
Bound with triumphant garlands will | come, 
And lead your danghter to @ conquerors bed, 
Queen, My lord, farewell >—in some few days expect 
To hear how fair a progress 1 have made : 
Pill when, be happy, as you're penitent. 
NK, Rich, My heart goes with you to wy love. Farewell. 
| avid Qlreen, R. 
Relenting, shallow-thonghted woman ! 


Enter Rarcrrerk, bl. 

Jlow now! the news? 

Rat. Most gracious sovereign, on the western coast 
Rides a most powerful navy, and our fears 
Jnform us Richmond is their adunral, 
There do they hull, expecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham to welcome them ashore, 

K. Rich, We must prevent him, then, [Eat Rat. J 

Come hither, Catetby. 

Cates. My lord, your pleasure ¢ 

Ak. Rich, Post ta the Duke of Norfolk, instantly ; 
Bid him straight lewy all the strength and power 
‘That he can make, and meet me suddenly 
At Salisbury ;~—-commend me to his grace j;--away. 

. [Exit Cateaby, . 
Brier Lonny Srax.by, i. 

Well, my lord, what puws have you gather’d? 

Stan, Richinond is ou the seas, my lord. 

K, Riok. Thore tot Lim gink—and be the seas op him. 

r 3 
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White-liver’d runagate! {Crosses into x. corner, ard returns 
to c.] what does he there? 
Stan. | know not, mighty sovereign, but by guess. 
K. Rich, Well, as you guess ? 
Stan, Stirred up by Dorset, Buckingham, and Morton, 
He makes for England, here ta claim the crown, 
K. Rich, Traitor! the crown! 
Where is thy power, then, to beat him back? 
Where be thy tenants and thy followers ? 
The foe upon our coast, and thou no friends to meet ‘em! 
Or hast thou march’d them ta the western shore, 
To give the rebels conduct from their ships 7 
Stan. My lord, my friends are ready all i'th’ north. 
K. Rich, The north! why what do they i’th’ north, 
When they should serve their sovereign in the west? 
Stan. They yet have had no orders, sir, to move: 
Tf tis your royal pleasure they should march, 
I'l} Jead them on with the utmost haste to jain you, 
Where, and what time, your majesty shall please. 
K. Rich. What, thou’dst be gone to join with Richmond t 
~—Ha-— 
Stan, Sir, you have no cause to doubt my loyalty ; 
I ne'er yet was, nor aver will be, false. 
K. Rich, Away, then, to thy friends, and lead "em on 
To meet me ; [ Crosses tov. Stanley going x.) bold.—Come 
‘back : 1’ not trast thee, 
lve thought a way to make thee sure j—your son, 
George Stanley, sir,—1’ll have him left behind ; 
And look your heart be firm, 
Or else his head's assurance is but frail. 
Stan. As | prove true, my lord, so deal with him. 
Ky, Rich, Away. {Lau Stanley, x. . 


Enter Rareuirre, t. 


Rat. My lord, the army of great Buckingham, 
Iby sudden floods and fall of waters, 
Is half lost, and scatter’d : 
And he himself wander'd away alone, 
No man knows whither. 
K, Rieh, (c.) Has any careful officer proclain’d 
Reward to hint that brings the traitor in? 
Rat, (u.) Such proclamation has been made, my lord. 


Enter Catesny, R. 


‘Cotes. My liege, the Duke of Pere 8 taken. 
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K. Rich. OfF with his head! [Crosses into n. corner] So 
much for Buckingham.— 
[ Crosses to 1. and is returning to n.- when Catesby spaaks. 
Cates. My lord, I am sorry I must tell more news. 
&. Rick, Out with it. 
Cates. The Earl of Richmond, with a mighty power, 
Is landed, sir, at Milford; 
And, to confirm the news, ‘Lord Marquis Dorset, 
And Sir Thomas Lovell, are up in Yorkshire. 
Kk. Rich, Why, ay, this fooks rebellion:—Ho! my hors 
By heav'n the news alarms my stirring soul ; 
Come forth, my honest sword, ‘which here ] row, 
By my soul's hope, shall ne’er again he sheath’! ; 
Ne’er shall these watching eyes have needful rest, 
Tull death has clos’d ’em in a glorious grave, 
Or fortune given me measure of revenge. PPieunr, w. 


BND OF ACT IV. 


ACT Vv. 
SCENE L— The Country near Tamworth. 


Enter, L. u. £., the invading Army, with Banners and Devices, 
oad form on each side. —Ricumsoxp with a truncheon, 
having @ written paper rolled rowid it.—Oxyors, Bruun, 
and others, advance tu the centre. March in Orchestra, 


Rick. (c.) Thus far, into the bowels of the land, 
Ilave we march’d on without impediment. 
Gloster, the bloody and devouring boar, 
Whoge ravenous appetite has epol'd your fields, 
Laid this rich country waste, and rudely cropp'd 
Its ripen’d hopes of fair posterity, 
is now even in the centre of the isle, 
As we're inform’d, near to the town of Leicester : 
From Tamworth thither is but one day’s march ; 
And here receive me, from our father Stanley, 
Lines of fair comfort and encouragement, 
Such as will help to animate our cadge ; | 
On which let's cheerly on, courageous friends, 
To reap the harvest of a lasting peace, 
Or fame more lasting from a well-fought war. 
Ozford. (nm. c.) yep words have fob, my lord, aud 
wath Ourinén, — 
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Who look'd, methought but. cold before ;—dishearten'd 
With the unequal numbers of the foe. ; 
Rich, Why, double ‘em atill, our cause would conquer 
"em + 
Thrice is he arm'd, that has his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though lock'd up in steel, 
Whose conscience with Injustice is corrupted ;-— 
The very weight of Gloster’s guilt shall crush him. 
Blunt. (1. ¢.) His best friends, no doubt, will soon be 
_ Ours. 

Quford. He has no friends, but what are such through 

fear. 

Rich, And we no foes, but what are such to beav’n, 
Then doubt not beav'n’s for us ;—let’s on, my friends : 
True hope ne'er tires, but mounts with eagle’s wings : 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

[hveunt, R. 


SCENE Ti.—Bosworth Field.—March in Orchestra, 


Enter the English Army, followed by Kine Ricnarp, Non- 
FOLK, Rarenirrr, &c, 1. 


K. Rich. (0) Lere pitch our tent, even in Bosworth 
Field : 

My goad Lord of Norfolk, the cheerful speed 
iM your supply has merited my thanks, 

Nor, (%. 6) bam rewarded, sir, in having power 
To serve your majesty, 

K. Rich, You liave our thanks, my lord; up with my 

tent} 
Here will Tlie to-night ;—but where tu-morrow 7 
Well, no matter where.—-Has any careful friend 
Discover'’d yet the number of the rebels 1 
Nor. My Jord, as I from spies ai well informed, 

Six or seven thousand is their utmost power. 

K. Rich. Why, our battaha treble that amount ; 
Besides, the king's name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want. 

Nor. Their wauts are greater yet, my lord ;—those e’en 
Of motion, life, and spiru—did you but kaow 
How wretchedly their meu disgrace the field ; 
Oh, such » tattered host of uounted scarecrows ! 
So poor, so famish’d ; their executors, 
Tow greedy crows, fly hovering oer their heads, 
hinpatient for their Joan, inheritance, 
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King R, Now, by St, Paul we'll send ’em diuners and 
apparel 3 - | 
Ney, give their fasting horses provender, 
And after fight ’em. How long must we stay, 
My lords, before these desperate fools will give 
U's time to lay "em with their faces upwards ? 

Nor. Unless their famine saves our swords that Inbour, 
To-morrow’s sun will light "em to their ruin ; 

So soon T hear they mean (o give us battle. 

k. Rich. The sooner still the better.—Come, my lords, 
Now let’s survey the ’vantage of the ground ; [Crosses to rR, 
Call me some men of sound direction. 

Vor, (n.c.) My gracious lord— 

K. Rich. (r.) What say’st thou, Norfolk ? 

Nor, Might I advise your majesty, you yet 
Shall save the blood that may be shed to-morrow, 

K. Rich. How so, my lord? 

Nor, The poor condition of the rebels tells me, 

‘That, on pardon offer’d to the lives 
Qt those that shall mstantly quit their arme, 
Young Richmond, ere to-morrow's dawn, were friendlcss, 

KY. Rich. Why that indeed was our sixth Harry’s way, 
Which made his reign one scene of rude commotion. 

Mil be in men’s despite a monarch; no, 
Let hings that fear, forgive,—blows aud reveng: for me. 
[| Flourish— Exeant, x, 


SCENE Ji—Richmond's Camp in Bosworth Firta. 


Eater Ricuwonn, Oxrorp, Buunt, &e. 1. 


Rich. The weary sun has made a golden set, 
And, by yon ruddy brightness of the clouds, 
Ciives token of a goodly day to-morrow, 

Sir William Brandon, you sball bear my standard ; 
Here bave I drawn the model of vur battle, 
[Unfolsling a sci ol. 
Which parts im just proportion our small power ; 
Were may each leader know his several charge. 
My Lord of Oxford, you Sir Walter Herbert, 
And you, Sir William Brandon, stay with me: 
The Earl of Pewbroke keeps his regiment 


Enter Orricer, 1. 


Of. Sir, a gentleman that calls himself Stanley, 
Desires admittance to the Earl of Richwond. 


Rich. Now, by our ho apes, 7 wy noble father-in-law ; : 


Admit him sa Fait Officer, l=My good friends, your 
leave awhile. 


Eater Lonp STANLEY, L ae ICERS iad c. 


My bonoor'd father ! on my soul, 
The joy of seeing you this : nivht is more 
Than my most knuwing hopes presag’d: what news ? 
Stan. 1, by euinmieciols bless thee fram thy mother, 
Who prays continually for Richmond's good : 
The oe “en, too, has with tears of joy consented 
Thon shouldst espouse Ehzabeth, her daughter, 
At whom the tyraut Richard closely aims, 
Jn briet t (lor now the shortest moment of 
My stay is bought with bazard of my hfe), 
Prepare thy battle early in the morning 
(For so the season of affairs requires), 
And this be sure of, I, nos the first 
Occasion offer'd, will deceive some eyes, 
And aid thee in this doubtful shock of arms: 
dn which 1 had more forward been, ere this, 
Bet that the life of thy young brother, George 
(Whom as my pawn of faith stern Richard keeps), 
Would then be forfert to his wild revenge. 
Farewell: the rude enforcement of the time 
Denies ine to renew those vows of love 
Which so long-sunder’d friends should dwell upon. 
Rich, We yet may meet again, my Jord. 
Stan, Till then, once more farewell,—be resolute, and 
conquer, 
Rich, Give him safe conduct to his regiment. 
[ Fvcunt ar Officer + with Stanley, R. 
Well, sirs, (Officers advance] to-morrow proves a busy 
day : 
But come, the night's far spent :-—~Jet’s in to council ; 
Captain, an hour before the sun gets up, 
Let me be wak’d; Twill in person waik 
From tent fo tent, and early cheer the soldiers, [ Exeunt, x. 


SCENE IV.—A Word. Lights off, and a little down. 
Ewter Kine Ricnarn, Karcurrn, NoRFOLE, and 
CAruSBY, L. 

Trumpets at a distance, slow and solemn. 

WV. Riek. (¢.) Catesby. 
Cates. (1.) Here, my lord 
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K. Rich. Send out a pursuivant at arms 
To Stanley's regiment ; bid lian, ‘fore sunrise, 
Meet me with his power, or his sou George's head 
Shall pay the forfeit of his cold delay. 
What, is my beaver easier than it was, 
And all my armour laid into my tent ! 

Cates. It is, my hege, all in readiness, 

K. Rich. Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge ; 
Use careful watch—choose trusty sentinels. 


Nor. Doubt not, my lord. [ Crosses to ®. 
AK. Rich, Be stirring with the lark, good Norfolk. 
Nor. | shall, my Jord. | [ Raat, Re 


K. Rich. Saddle White Surry for the field to-morrow, 
¥s ink and paper ready? 
Cates. lt is, my lord. 
K. Rich. An hour after miduight, come to my tent, 
And help to arm me:—a good night, my ferenis, [Pauly a. 
Cates. Methinks, the king has uot that pleas d alaerity, 
Nor cheer of mind, that he was wont to have. 
Rat. The mere effect of business ; 
You'll find him, sir, another man 1’ th’ field, 
When you shall see him with his beaver up, 
Ready to mount his neighing steed, with whom 
He smiling seems to have some wanton talk, 
Clapping his pamper'd sides to fold hun still ; 
Then, with a motion swift and light as air, 
Like fiery Mars, he vaults him to the saddle ; 
Looks terror to the foe, und courage to his soldiers. 
Cates. Good night to Richmoud, then; for, as I bear, 
His numbers are so few, and those so sick, 
And famish’d im their march, uf he dares fight us-— 
He jumps Into the sea to cool his fever, 
‘But come, ‘lis fate ;—~-now let us to yur tents, 
We've few hours yood, before the trumpet wakes as. 
— [ Fvewit, 1, 


SCENE V.—Richard’s Tent.—Lamps down-- Couch -- Table 
(x. c.) with Pens, Ink, and Paper—Lampy, Troicheon, 
Shield, Hat and Feathers——-Crown and Scepire on Cushion. 
—~Drawn Sword. ; 


Enter Kine Ricnanp from his Tent. 


K. Rick. "Tis now the dead of night, and half the world 
Is in a Jonely, solemn darkness bung ; 
Yet { (so coy a dame is sleep ty ine), 
With all the weary courtship of | 
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My ware-tir 'd thoughts, can’t win her to my bed; 
Though e’en thestara do wink, as ’twere with overs fai | 
TV’ forth and walk awhile ;—the air ’s refreshing, 
And the ripe harvest of the new-mown hay | 
Gives it a sweet and wholesome odour. 

How awful is this gloom! end hark | from camp to camp 
The hum of either army stilly sounds ; 7 
That the fixed sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch. 
Steed threatens steed iu high and boastful neighing, 
Piercing the night’s dull ear—Hark ! from the tents, 
The armourers accomplishing the knights, 
With clink of hammers closing: rivets ie 
ike sxcrifices, by their fires of oasis 
With patience sit, and inly ruminate 
The morning’s danger —By yoo heav'n, my stern 
Impatience chides this tardy-gaited night, 
That, like a foul aud ugly witch, does limp 
So tediously away.—Ill to my couch, 
And once more try to sleep her into morning. 
[ Aduances towards the couch—A Broan w hese, 

Ha! what means that dismal vaice? Sure “is 
The echo of some yawning grave, 

That teems with an untimely ghost.—"Tis gone! 

"Twas but my fancy, or, perhaps, the wind, 

Forcing its eutrance through some hollow cavern. 

Neo matter what ;—I fev) my eyes vrow heavy, 

, { Lies dow %---Sleeya, 

[Scene slides off at back of tent, and discovers the Ghosts if 

King Henry uwvugh a medium (c-) the Princes, and Lady 
Anse, 
King 17.. Ob! thou, whose unrelenting thoughts, not all 

The hideous terrors of thy guilt can shake ; 

Whose conscience, with thy body, ever sleeps 

Sleep on ; while 1, by heaven’s high ordinance, 

In dreams of horror wake thy frightful soul : 

Now, give thy thoughts to me ; let ‘em behold: 

These | gaping wounds, which thy death-dealiug Lana 

Withia the Tower gave wy anointed bady 5 

Now shall thy devouring conscience gnaw 

Thy head, and terribly revenge my murder. 

way A. Think on the wrongs of wretched Anne, thy w ife : 
Ben in the battle’s heat remember we, oe 
And edgeless fall thy sword—despair aud he 
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Prince E. Richard, dream on, and see the wandering spirits 

Of thy young nephews, marder’d in the Tower : 

Could not our youth, our imnocence, persuade 

Thy cruel heart to spare our harmless hives ? 

Who, but for thee, alas! might have enjoy'd 

Our many prowis'd years of happiness. 

No soul, save thine, but pities our misusage ; 

O, ‘twas a cruel deed! therefore alone, 

Unpitying, unpitied shalt thou fall, { Lampe up a lettle. 
Ring H. The morning’s dawu bas summon’d wwe away ; 

Aow, Richard, wake, in all the hells of guilt! 

Nod let that wild despair, which now does prey 

Upon thy mangled thoughts, alara the world, 

Awake, Richard, awake, to guilty minds 

A terrible example! — [Scene closes, and shuts aut the Crhosts, 
Ki. Roch, [Starts up.) Give me another horse——-bind up 

my wounds ! [ Drops on his knees. 

Have mercy, heav’n! ba! soft—'twas but a dream ; . 

But then so ternble, it shakes my soul: 

Cold drops of sweat hang on my trembling flesh 5 

My blood grows chilly, and Lireeze wath horror: 

Qh, tyrant conscience ! bow dost thon atlict me ; 

When I Jook back, ‘us terrible retreating , 

1 cancot bear the thought, ner dare repent: 

Tam but man; and, fate, do thou dispose ine. 


Enter Cattsny, n. 
Who's there ? { Rises. 
Cutes. "Vis I, my lord; the early village cock 
Hath thrice done salutation to tue mor : 
Your friends are up, and buckle on their armour. 
K. Rich, Oh, Catesby, | have bad such borrid dreams! 
Cates Shadows, my lord—below the soldicr’s heeding. 
K. Rich, Now, by my this day’s hopes~—shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard, 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers, 
Arw’d all in proof, and led by shallow Richmond, 
Cates, Be more yourself, my lord: consider, sir, 
Were it but known a dream had frighted you, 
How would your animated foes presume on’t! | 
K. Rich. Perish the thought !—-No, never be it said 
That fate itself could awe the sou! of Kichard. 
Hence, babbling dreams! you threaten here in vain! 
Conscience, avaunt! Richard's hin.self again : 
[ Trumpet sounds a oall. 
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Hark ! the shrill trumpet sounds to horse; RMRY 5 ee 
My soul’s in arms, and eager for the fray. 
[F lanurish, of Drums and Trumpetic=Exvunt, R. 


SCENE VI.—4A4 wr. ood —March of Drims ay Fifes. 
Enter Ricumonp, Oxrorn, Soldiers, Kc. x. 


Rich. Halt. 
, Officer, [Without] Halt—halt ! 
Rich. How far into the morning is it, friends ? 

Oxford. ee four, my lord, 

Rich. (c. ) "Tis well— 
J am plad to find we are such early stitrers. 

Oxford. (1. c.) Methinks the foe ’s less forward than we 

thought *em ; 

Worn as we are, we brave the field before ’em. 

Rich. Come, there looks life m such a cheerful haste : 
If dreams should animate a soul resolv'd, 
I'm more than pleas'd with those I’ve had to-night ; 
Methought that all the ghosts of them, whose bodies 
Richard murder'd, came mourning to my tent, 
And rous’d me to revenge ’em, 

Qhford. A good omen, sir--[Trumpet sounds a distant 

March, x. hark ! the trumpet of 

The enemy : it speaks them on the march. 

Rich. Why then let’s on, my friends, to face ‘em ! 
Tn peace, there’s nothing more becomes a man, 
As mild behaviour and humility ; 
Bat, when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Let us be tigers in our herce deportment : 
For me, the ransom of my bold attempt 
Shall be this body on the earth's cold fece ; 
But, if we thrive, the glory af the action 
The meanes{ here shall share his part of ;-— 
Advance your standards, draw your willing awords ; 
Sound drums and trumpets, boidiy and cheerfully. 
The word’s St. George, Richmond, and Victory. 

( Flewrish of Drums and Trumpets. -Exeust, Be 


SCENE VII.—Richard’s Camp.—March behind, 1, 
Enter Kixc Ricuarn, Catesny, and Forces, 1. 


K. Rich, Who saw the sun to-day ? 
Cates. He bas not vet broke forth, my lord.’ 
K. Rich. Then he disdsins to shine-~ for, by the clock, 
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He should have brav'd the east an hour ago: © 
Not shine to-day! Why, what is that to me, . 
More than to Richmond ? for the self-same heav'n 
That frowns on me, looks low’ring upon hin. 


Enter Nonvoux, with a paper in his hand, t. 


Nor, Prepare, my lord; the foe is in the field. 
K, Rich. Come, bustle, bustle, caparison my horse, 
Call forth Lord Stanley, bid him bring bis power ; 
Myself will lead the soldiers te the plain, [Exit Catesiy, 1. 
Well, Norfolk, what think’st thou now ? 
Nor. (n.) That we shall conquer :—but on my tent, 
This morning early, was this paper found. 
A. Rech. [ ‘Heads, k. c]} ‘“ Jockey of Norfolk, be not too 
bold, , 
For Dickon, thy master, is bougist aud sold.” 
A weak invention of the enemy ! 
Come, gentlemen, now each inan to his charge, 
And, ere we do bestride our foaming steeds, 
Remember whom you are to cope withal, 
A scum of Bretons, rascals, ranaways, 
Whom their o'ercloy'd country vomits forth 
To desperate adventures, and destruction — 


Enter Carrsny, i. 

What says Lord Stauley,—-will he bring his power.t 
Cates. He does refuse, my Jord jhe wiil not star, 
K. Rich, Of with his son George’s head. , 

{ Distunt March, m. 
Nor. My lord, the foe's already past the marab: ~— ) 

After the battle let young Stanley die. 

K. Rich. Why, after be it, then: | 

A thousand hearts are swelling in my bosom ; 

Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the bead, 

Spur your proud borses hard, and nde in blood , 

And thou, our warlike chaupion, thrice-renown dl, 

me George, inspire me with the rage of lons; | 

Upon ’em :—charge :—follow me! { Flourish, —Exeunt, » 


SCENE VILL-~4 part of Bosworth Fietd.—-4dlarums, | 
Trumpets, Drums, und Shouts, a. and 1. 
Enter Kina Ricwarn, Re | 


Kk. Rich, What ho! young Richmond, ho! ‘tis Richard 
walis) ce eae See 
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I hate thee, Harry, for thy blood of Lancaster ; 

Now, if thou dost not hide thee from my sword, 

Now, while the angry trampet sounde alarms, 

And dying groans transpierce the wounded air, 

Richmond, I say, come forth, and singly face me; 

Richard is hoarse with daring thee to arms. Loe 
[ Druma, Trumpets, Shoute— Exit, n, 


SCENE IX.—A Wood. 


Enter Caresny, 1. 0. 8. ; and Nourorx, tiv. Bin 
disorder. 

Cates. Rescue! rescue! my Lord of Norfolk, haste , 
The king enacts more wonders than a man, 
Daring and opposite to covery danger : 
His horse is slain, and all on foot he fights, 
Seeking for Richmond io the throat of death ? 
Nay, huste, my Jord-—the day's against us. 

(Drums, Trumpets, and Shouts-—Evewr:t, 1. 


Enter Kine Ricenann, wn. and Ratcuirrs, us. 8, 
K. Rich. (n.c.) A horse! a horse! my kingdom for @ 
horse J 
Rat. (r.) This way, this way, my lord;—below yon 
thicket 
Stands a swift horse away j-—ruin pursues us ; 
Withdraw, my Jord, for only fight can save you. 
K. Rick. Slave! L have set my life upon a cast, 
And 1 will stand the hazard of the die! [iexut Rat. a. 
1 think there be six Richmonds in the field ; 
Five have | slain to-day, instead ef bam :-— | 
A horse ! a borse! my kingdom for a horse. [Frit 1. 


SCENE X.—-Besworth Field. 
Frter King Ricuann, 1. and Ricumonn, t. meeting. 


O&A. Rich, Of one or both of u-, the time is come. 

Rich, Kind heav’n, | thank thee, for my cause is thine ; 
ff Richard ’s tt to live, let Kichmond fall. 

h. Rich. Thy gallant bearmy, Harry, I could ’plaud, — 
But that the spotted rebel stains the soldier. . 
_ Riek. Nor should thy prowess, Richard, want my praise — 
But thatthy cruel deeds have stamp'd thee tyrant ! | 
So thrive my sword, as heaven's high vengeance draws it, 

RW. Rich. M y soul and body on the action bath. 


Rich. A dreadful lay ;-~here's to decide it. . 
[Charge of Drums and Trumpets, Alarurs.— They 
: Jight— Richard falls, v. 
* K. Rich. Perdition catch thy arm ;—the chauce is 
thine. . | 
But ch! the vast renown thou hast acquired, 
In conquering Richard, does afflict him more 
Than even his body's parting with its soul. 
Now let the world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a Jingering act: 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms; that each heart being set 
On bloody actions, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead ! Liem 
Rich. Farewell, Richard, and from thy dreadful ead 
May future kings from tyranny be warn'd. 
Had thy aspiring soul bat gtirr’d in virtue 
With half the spirit it has dar'd in evil, 
How might thy fame have grac’d our English annals ! 
But, as thou art, how fair a page thou’st blotted ! 
[A short flourish, then a retreat sounded. 
Hark ! the glad trampet speaks the field our own. 
[Short fiowrish. 


Enter Lonp Staniey, Oxrorn, and Soldiers, with Kix 
Ricuarn’s Crown, i. 


Oh, welcome, friends! my noble father, welcome ! 
Heav’n and our arms be prais’d, the day is our's ; 
See there, my lords, stern Richard is no more. 
Stan, (u.¢.) Victorious Richmond, well hast thou ac 
guitted thee ? | 
And see the just reward that heav'n has sent thee ; 
Among the glorious spoils of Bosworth Field, 
We've found the crown, which now in right is thine. 
"Tis doubly thine by conquest and by choice. 
Long live Henry the Seventh, king of England ! 
{ Flowrish—all kneel. 
Rich. (c.) Next to just heaven, my noble countrymen, — 
| owe my thanks to you, whose love I’m proud of, 
And ruling well shall speak my gratitade. 
But now, my lords, what friends of our’s are missing t 
Pray tell me, is young George Stanley living? © 
Stan, He is, my liege, ag szfe in Leicester town, 
Whither, if you please, we may withdraw us. | 
* Mr. Macready omits this speech, and dige instantly apon falliag. 
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Enter Buunt, n. 
Blunt. My lord, the queen, and fair Elizabeth, 
Hier beauteous daughter, some few miles off, 
Are on their way to gratulate your victory. 
Rich. Ay, there, indeed, my toil’s rewarded, 
Let us prepare to meet ’em, lords ;~—and then, 
As we're already bound by solemn vows, 
We'll twine the roses red and white together. 
[ Banners ave waved gently, 
And both from one kind stalk shall flourish ! 
England has long been mad, and scarr’d herself. 
The brother blindly shed the brother's blood ; 
The father rashly slaughtered his own son ; 
The bioody son, compelled, has kill’d his sire. 
Oh, now, tet Henry and Elizabeth, 
Vhe true successors of each royal house, 
Conjoin’d together, heal those deadly wounds ! 
And be that wretch of all mankind abhorred, 
That would renew those bloody days again ; 
Ne’er let him live to taste our joy’s increase, 
That would with treason wound fair England’s peace ! 
[Flourish until Curtain down, 


THE END. 
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REMARKS. 


Douglas, 


THe old Scotch ballad of Gil Morrice suggested to Mr. Home 
the pilot of this beautiful and pathetic tragedy. It also beara a atrong 
resemblance to the Merope of Maffei and Voltaire, to both of which 
we agree with Mr. Hume in thinking it superior, Those who bave 
the cnriosity to consult the beddad, will find it reprinted in the dhird 
volume of Dr, Perey’s “ Rejiqgnes of Ancient Poetry.” The plot of 
Douglas is truly simple, and the incidents are conceived with a strict 
regard to truth aud nature. The characters are drawn with great 
skill: the tender motber—the devoted son—the jealous crafty syco- 
phant—and the old peasant. The catastrophe is deeply atlecting. 
it bad been better, had the author desigoed some vtber death for 
Lady Randolph than that of snicide; though, in a poeticad sense, 
any other might bawe failed to produce that wild terror which the 
fullowing description, by Anua, ever inspires: 

“ She ran, she flew like Ughtniuge ap the hill, 
Nor halted tl the precipice she gain’d, 
Beneath whose low’ring top the river falls 
lnguifed in rifted rocks, 

Oh, had you seen her tast despairing look | 
Upon the brink she stood, and east her eyes 
Down on the deep; then, lifting up her head 
And her white hands to heaven, seeming to aay, 
Why am I foreed to this? she plunged herself 
Into the empty air.” 


The sentiments and langaage are those of the true poet—simple 
and pathetic, harmonious and beautiful. The opening soliloquy of 
Matilda is teuder and solemn, and finely preparatory to the sue. 
ceeding events of the drama, Young Norval’s description of his 
early life and pursuits, and the aged peasaut’s account of the storm, 
are masterpieces of narration. Great praise is also duc to young 
Norval’s account of the melancholy hermit from whom he learat the 
art of war,’and to his soliloquy, begisiming— 


“ This is the place, the centre of the grove ; 
Here stands the oak, the monarch of the wood,” 


There is no dramatic scene extant, where the interest is wrought to 
a higher degree of intensity~-where the tenderest emotions of the 
heart are more powerfully excited, than tbe one between the Stranger 
and Lady Randoiph.—The exclamation of the latter— 
“ Was he alive 7” 

is sublime—and, when Kembie and Siddons played these characters, 
it produced an effect so instantaneous and grand, that the very re- 
membrance chills the heart. 

Yet the genius that prodaced this tragedy, failed in every other 
dramatic attempt. “ Agis,” “The Fatal Discovery,” &c. &e. are 
tumid and uninteresting pieces. e Home exhausted all his energy 
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and fire in this first filght. Had he continued to dmprove in every 
succeeding effort, he might have rivalied Otway, and approached 
even Shakespeare, 

Douglas gained its author three things of which any honourable 
mind might be justly proud—the hatred and persecution of the 
besotted elders of the kirk, the enlightened applause and liberal 
patronage of the people of England, and the admiration of ait pos- 
terity. The former convened itsdespicable synod for the purpose of 
expelling the anthor of Douglas: considering stage-plays a8 one of 
the many instruments that Satan employs to work his mischief among 
taankind. This was in the true spirit of Johu Knox, and worthy of 
a nation that niurdered its archbishop, and sald its king, The 
furious persecntion of these enraged and contemptible bigots drove 
him from Secotland—on leaving which he might exclaim, with the 
banished Aent— 

“ Freedom lives hence, and banishment is here.” 


On his arrival in England, he was patronized by the Kart of Bute, 
and other persons of distinction, as a man of genius who had been 
unworthily treated by his ungrateful countrymen. By the earl he 
was recointnended to the potice of George the Third, then Prince of 
Wales, who ae him a pension: and Douglas, after having been 
rejected by Garrick, was produced by Mr. Kich at Covent Garden, 
in the year 1757, and comraanded, for the first time, the tears and 
approbation of a British audicner. 

Thus, in the moral government of the world, is good wisely made 
to spring out of eréd. Had Home been a iman of no talexts, he might 
have been a canting minister of the Scottish kirk—of great duinesa 
and repute, Bat the spirit of poetry descended upon biin—the light 
of immortality broke through the darkness of presbyterian intoler 
ance.*® Adopting, theo, the langnage of an inspired poet, who en- 
tirely fell a victim to his country’s crael neglect—HMabert Burns— 
we may exclaim, 

@ But then the light that led astray 
Was light from heau'n P? 


We have seen young Norval represcnted by various actors. By 
Master Betty, when « boy, and cousequently a young Roseius : and 
also after he had assumed the many robe, By Mr. Henry Siddons, 
Mr. Rae, Mr.Charles Kenible, and Mr. Kean, serzior and jeaior., The 
palm belongs to Mr. Charles Keaoble, whose representation of the 
youthfal shepherd wags natural and affecting. Let any one call to 
mind Kemble and Siddvas in the Stranger and Lady Randolph, and 
Cooke in Gtenalvon, and ask, contd the stage at any period boast of 
higher excellence ? Mrs, Siddons’ fast farewell to the staze was in 
Lady Randolph, for Mr. Charles Kemble’s benetit, on the 9th June, 
1619, o4 which occasion Mr, Young performed the Stranger with 


great propriety and feeling. 
cy D—-G. 


* The cant and hypocrisy of this sect are humorously described 
in the following verse from an old song: 


* My wife she’s a presbyterian, 
She won't swear, but she will Le , 
She to the alehouse, I to the tavern, 
Shel get drunk as well as J /” 
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STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


‘The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they have 
heen acted. The Stage Directions are given from personal observation, 
during the most recent performances. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES, 


1. means Réght; L. Left; RD. Raghkt Door; LD. Left Pear, 
GD. &. or M1), Centre Door in the Flat; RODE. Right Deur tn the 
Hat; LD. Left Door ae the Plat, or the Scene running across the 
back of the Stage; RSE. Riaghe Second Lnrrance ; ROU, EB, Raghe Upper 
Entrance; LS. E. Left Second Entrance: L. U. BE. Left Upper Entrance. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS, 


R. means Right; L. Left; C. Contre; RC. Reyht ef Centre, 
LC. Left of Centre. 
R, RC, Cc. LC, L 


we” TheReader is supposed to bs on the Staye facing the Audionee. 


Costume. 


YOUNG NORVAL.— Flesh arms and legs—tartan sash—sandals, 
breast-plate—bounet and feathers—sword, shield, kelt, &e. 

LORD RANDOLPH.—Flesh arms and legs—sandala—kelt and 
sash—breast-plate—sword-—bonnet and feathers, 

OLD NORVAL.—Light brown cont-—peasant’s bonnet-—kelt 
—flowered waistcoat—shoes and bauckles—Scotch stockings. 

OFFICERS.—Flesh arms and Jegs—tin  breast-plates —kelts— 
bonnets—swords and sashes. 

PEASANTS.—Short brown jackcts—kelts—sashes—bonnets— 
Scotch #tockings—shoes. 


LADY RANDOLPH .—Black velvet—black veil. 
ANNA.—White mustin, trimmed with white satin. 


Cast of the Characters, as performed at the Theatre Royad, 
Drury Lane. 


1826, 1827, 

Lord Randufph = - + Mr. Archer. Mr. Mude. 
Glenalvon- + + — - Mr. Bennett. Mr. Wallack. 
Old Norval - + — ~ Mr. Cooper. Mr. Cooper. 
Young Norval-  - - Mr. Wallack, Mr. Kean, Jun. 
First Officer - + — + Mr. Fenton. Mr, Fenton, 
Second Oficer- = - + Mr. Vining. Mr. Honor, 
Peasant.  - + - Mr. Smith. Mr. Sinith. 


Lady Randolph  - — ~ Mrs, W. West. Mra, W. Weat, 
Anna- - - > + Mrs. Knight. Mrs. Koight. 


Qphecre, Servants, §e. 


DOUGLAS 


ACT I. 
SCENE I.—The Court of a Castle, surrounded with 
Woods. 


Kknter Lapy RANDOLPH, 1. 


Ty. R. Ye woods and wilds, whose melancholy gloom 
Accords with my soul's sadness, and draws forth 
The voice of sorrow from my bursting heart, 
Farewell awhile; £ will not leave you long : : 
For in your shades J deem some spirit dwells, 
Wha, from the chiding stream, or groaning oak 
Still hears and answers to Matilda's moan. 

Oh, Douglas! Douglas! if departed ghosts 
Are e’er permitted to review this world, 
Within the circle of that wood thou art, 

And with the passion of immortals hear’st 
My lamentations; hear’st thy wretched wife 
Weep for her husband slain, her infant lost. 
My brother’s timeless death T seem to mourn, 
Who perish’d with thee on this fatal day. 

Oh, disregard me not; though Tam call’d 
Another’s now, my heart is wholly thine ; 
Incapable of change, affection lies 

Buried, my Douglas, in thy bloody grave. 
But Randolph comes, whom fate has made my lord, 
To chide my anguish, and defraud the dead. 


Enter Loxnp RANDOLPH, BR. 


Ld. R. Again these weeds of woe! Say, dost thou 
well 
To feed a passion, which consumes thy life? 
The living claim some duty ; vainly thou 
Bestow’st thy cares upon the silent dead. 
Ly. R. Silent, alas! is he, for whom I mourn: 
Childless, without memorial of his name, 
He only now in my remembrance lives, 
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Ld. R. Time, that wears out the trace of deepest an- 
guish, 
Has pase’d o’er thee in vain. 
Sure thou art not the daughter of Sir Malcolm— 
Strong was his rage, eternal his resentment : 
For, when thy brother fell, he smiled to hear 
That Douglas’ son in the same field was slain. 

Ty. R. Ob! rake not up the ashes of my fathers ; 
Implacable resentment was their crime, 

And grievous has the expiation been. 

Ld. R, Thy grief wrests to its purposes my words. 
I never ask’d of thee that ardent love, 

Which in the breasts of fancy’s children burns. 
Decent affection, and complacent kindness, 
Were all J wish’d for—but I wish’d in vain 
Hence with the less regret my eyes hehold 
The storm of war that gathers o’er this land: 
If I should perish by the Danish sword, 
Matilda would not shed one tear the more. 

Ly. R. Thou dost not think so; woful as I am, 
T love thy merit, and esteem thy virtues— 

But whither go’st thou now ? 

Ld. R. Straight to the camp, 

Where every warrior on tip-toe stands 
Of expectation, and impatient asks 
Each who arrives, if he is come to tell, 
The Danes are landed. 

Ly. R. Oh, may adverse winds 
Far from the coast of Scotland drive their fleet! 
And every soldier of both hosts return 
In peace and safety to his pleasant home ! 

Ld. R. Thouspeak’sta woman’s, hear a warrior’s Wish : 
Right from their native land, the stormy north, 
May the wind blow, till every keel is fixed 
Immovable in Caledonia’s strand ! 

Then shall our foes repent their bold invasion, 
And roving armies shun the fatal shore. 
Lady, farewell: I leave thee not alone : 
Yonder comes one, whose love makes Quty light. 
[ Exit, Rr. 
Enter ANNA, L. 


Anna, Forgive the rashness of your Anna’s leve: 
Urged by affection, I have thus presumed 
To interrupt your solitary thoughts; 
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And warn you of the hours that you neglect, 
And lose in sadness. 

Ly. R. So to lose my hours 
is allthe use I wish to make of time, 

Anna. To blame thee, lady, suits not with my state > 
But sure Lam, since death first prey'd on man, 
Never did sister thus a brother mourn, 

What had your sorrows been, if you had lost, 
In early youth, the husband of your heart? 

Ly. R. Oh! 

Anna. Have I distress’d you with officious love, 
And ill-tim’d mention of your brother's fate ? 
Forgive me,-lady: humble though I am, 

The mind I bear partakes not of my fortune: 
So fervently lL Jove you, that to dry 
These piteous tears, Pd throw my life away. 

Ly. R. What power directed thy unconscious tongue 
To speak as thou hast done? To name— 

Anna. 1 know not; 

But since my words have made my mistress tremble, 
T will speak no more ; Lut silent mix 
My tears with hers. 

Ly. R. No, thou shalt not be silent. 

Tl trust thy faithful love, and thou shalt be 
Henceforth th’ instructed partner of my woes. 
But what avails it? Can thy feeble pity 

Roll back the flood of never-ebbing time ? 
Compe! the earth and ccean to give up 

Their dead alive? 

Anna. What meana my noble mistress ? 

Ly. R. Didst thou not ask what had my sorrows been, 
If 1, in early youth, had lost a husband ?— 

In the cold bosom of the earth is lodged, 
Mangled with wounds, the husband of my youth 3 
And in some cavern of the ocean lies 

My child and his! 

Anna. Oh! lady most revered ! 
The tale, wrapt up in your amazing words, 
Deign to unfold. 

Ty. R. Alas! an ancient feud, 
Hereditary evil, was the source 
Of my misfortunes. Ruling fate decreed, 
That my brave brother'should in battle save 
The life of Douglas’ sen, our house’s foe: 
The youthful warriors vow'd eternal friendship. 
To see thy haunted sister of his friend, 
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Impatient, Douglas to Balarmo came, 
Under a borrow'd name,— My heart he gain rd, 
Nor did I Jong refuse the hand he bege’d : 
My brother’s presence authorised our marriage. 
Three weeks, three little weeks, with wings of down, 
Had o'er us flown, when my loved lord was call’d 
To fight his father’s battles ; and with him, 
In spite of all my tears, did Maleolm go. 
Scarce were they gone, when my stern sire was told, 
That the false stranger was Lord Douglas’ son. 
Frantic with rage, the baron drew his sword, 
And question’d me. Alone, forsaken, faint, 
Kneeling beneath his sword, falt’ring, 1 took 
An oath equivocal, that Ine’er would 
Wed one of Donglas’ name. Sincerity ! 
Thou first of virtucs, let no mortal leave 
Thy onward path! although the earth should gape, 
And from the gulf of hell destruction cry 
To take dissimulation’s winding way. 

Anna, Alas! how few of woman's fearful kind 
Durst own a truth so hardy ! 

Ly. R. The first truth 
Is easiest to avow. This moral learn, 
This precious moral, from my tragic tale— 
Tn a few days the dreadful tidings came, 
That Douglas and my brother both were slain. 
My lord! my life! my husband !—Mighty heaven! 
What had I done to merit such affliction? 

Anna. My dearest lady! many a tale of tears 
Y’ve listened to; but never did I hear 
A tale so sad as this. 

Ly.'R. Yn the first days 
Of my distracting grief, I found myself— 
As women wish to be, who love their lords. 
But who durst tell my father? The good priest, 
Who join’d our hands, my brother’s ancient tutor, 
With his lov’d Malcolm in the battle fell; 
They two alone were privy to the marriage. 
On silence and concealment T resolved, 
Till time should make my father’s fortune mine. 
That very night on which my son was born, 
My nurse, the only confidant I had, 
Set out with me to reach her sister's house : 
But nurse nor infant have I ever seen, 
Or heard of, Anna, since that fatal hour. 

Anna. Not seen, or heard of ! Then perhaps he lives 
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Ly. R. No, it was dark December : wind and rain 
Had beat all night. Across the Carron lay 
The destin’d road ; and in its swelling flood 
My faithful servant perished with my child. 
Oh! had I died, when my lov’d husband fell! 
Had some good angel open’d to me the book 
Of providence, and let me read my life, 
My heart had broke, when I beheld the sum 
Ot ills which, one by one, I have endured ! 
Anna. That power, whose ministers good angels are, 
Hath shut the book, in mercy to mankind, 
But we must leave this theme: Glenalvon comes: 
1 saw him bend on you his thoughtful eyes, 
And hitherwards he slowly stalks his way. 
Ly. R. Uwill avoid him. An ungracious person 
¥s doubly irksome in an hour like this, 
Anna. Why speaks my lady thus of Randolph's heir? 
Ly. R. Because he’s not the beir of Randolph’s virtues. 
Subtle and shrewd, he offers to mankind 
An artificial image of himself; 
And he with ease can vary to the taste 
Of different men, its features ; 
Yet is he brave and politic in war, 
And stands aloft in these unruly times. 
Why I describe him thus PH tell hereafter ; 
Stay, and detain him GH LT reach the castle, 
[Eat Lady Randolph, 1. 
Anna. Ob, happiness! where art thou to be found ! 
T see thou dwellest not with birth and beauty, 
Though graced with grandeur, and iu wealth array'd ; 
Nor dost thou, it would seem, with virtue dwell, 
Else had this gentle lady miss’d thee not. 


Enter GLENALVON, &. 


Gle. What dost thou muse on, meditating maid ? 
Like some entranced and visionary seer, 
On earth thou stand’st, thy thoughts ascend to heaven. 

Anna. Would that 1 were, e’en as thou say’st, a seer, 
To have my doubts by heavenly vision clear’d | 

Gle. What dost theu doubt of ? What hast thou to do 
With subjects intricate? Thy youth, thy beauty, 
Cannot be questioned: think of these good gifts ; 
And then thy coutemplations will be pleasing. 

Anna. Let women view yon monument of woe, 
Chen boast of beauty : who so fair as she ? 

& 
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But I must follow; this revolving day 

Awakes the memory of her ancient woes. ; «tt Anna, L. 
Gle. [Solus.] So!—Lady Randolph shuns me; by 

and by 

I'll woo her as the lion woos his bride. 

The deed’s a doing now, that makes me lord 

Of these rich valleys, and a chief of power. 

The season is most apt; my sounding steps 

Will not be heard amidst the din of arms. 

Randolph has liv’d too long: his better fate 

Had the ascendant once, and kept me down: 

When I had seiz’d the dame, by chance he came, 

Rescued, and had the lady for his labour: 

1 ’scap’d unknown ! a slender consolation ! 

Heav’n is my witness that I do not love 

To sow in peril, and let others reap 

The jocund harvest. Yet 1 am not safe: 

By love, or something like it, stung, inflamed, 

Madly I blabb’d my passion to his wife, 

And she has threatened to acquaint him of it. 

The way of woman’s will I do not know: 

But well l know the baron’s wrath is deadly. 

I will not Jive in fear ; the man I dread 

Is as a Dane to me: ay, and the man 

Who stands betwixt me and my chief desire. 

No bar but he; she has no kinsman near ; 

No brother in his sister's quarrel bold ; 

And for the righteous cause, a stranger’s cause, 

I know no chief that will defy Glenalvon. | fav, ky 


END OF ACT I 


ACT If. 


SCENE L—A Court, §e. 


Enter Servants and a Stranger at ene door, and Lapy 
Ranpourn aad ANNA at another. 


Ly. R. What means this clamour? Stranger, speak 
secure : 
Hast thou been wrong’d? Have these rude men pre- 
sumed 
To vex the weary traveller on his way ? 
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1 Serv. By us no stranger ever suffer’d wrong: 
This man, with outcry wild, has call’d us forth ; 
So sore afraid he cannot speak his fears. 


Enter Attendants, Lorn Ranpowrn, and a Young Man, 
with their swords drawn and bloody. 


Ly. R. Not vain the stranger’s feara! How fares my 
lord? 
Ld. R. That it fares well, thanks to this gallant youth, 
Whose valour saved me from a wretched death ! 
As down the winding dale I walk’d alone, 
At the crossway, four arm’d men attacked me: 
Rovers, I judge, from the licentious camp ; 
Who would have quickly laid Lord Randolph low, 
Had not this brave and gen’rous stranger come 
Like my good angel in the hour of fate, 
And, mocking danger, made my foes his own. 
They turn’d upon him; but his active arm 
Struck to the ground, from whence they rose no more, 
The fiercest two: the others fled amain, 
And left him master of the bloody field. 
Speak, Lady Randolph ; upon beauty’s tongue 
Dwell accents pleasing to the brave and bold. 
Speak, noble dame, and thank him for thy lord. 
Lady R. My lord, 1 cannot speak what now I feel ; 
My heart o’erflows with gratitude to Heav'n, 
And to this noble youth. 
Have you not learned of him whom we should thank ? 
Whom call the saviour of Lord Randolph’s life ? 
Ld. R. Vask’d that question, and he answer’d not; 
But I must know who my deliverer is. [To the Stranger. 
Str. A low-born man, of parentage obscure, 
Who naught can boast but his desire to be 
A soldier, and to gain a name in arms. 
Ld. R. Whoe’er thou art, thy spirit is ennobled 
By the great King of kings! thou art ordain’d 
And starmp’d a hero by the sovereign hand 
Of nature! Blush not, flower of modesty 
As well as valour, to declare thy birth, 
Str. My nameis Norval! on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks: a frugal swain, 
W hose constant cares were to increase his store, 
And keep his only son, nyself, at home. 
For I had heard of battles, and J long’d 
To follow to the field some warlike lord : 
} R2 
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And Heav’n soon granted what my sire denied. 
This moon, which rose last night, round as my shield, 
Had not yet filled her horns, when, by her hight, 
A band of fierce barberians, from the hills, 
Rash’d like a torrent down upon the vale, 
Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fled 
For safety and for succour. I alone, 
With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 
Hover’d about the enemy, and mark’d 
The road he took: then hastened to my friends, 
Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 
I met advancing. The pursuit 1 led, 
Till we o’ertook the spoil-encumbered foe. 
We fought and conquer’d. Ere a sword was drawn, 
An arrow from my bow had pierced their chief, 
Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 
Returning home in triumph, I disdain'd 
The shepherd's slothful life; and, having heard 
That our good king had summon’d his bold peers 
To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 
I left my father’s house, and took with me 
A chosen servant to conduct my steps: 
Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master. 
Journeying with this intent, | pass’d these towers, 
And, heav’n-directed, came this day to do 
The happy deed that gilds my humble name. 

Ld. R. He is as wise as brave. Was ever tale 
With such a gallant modesty rehearsed ? 
My brave deliverer! thou shalt enter now 
A nobler list, and, in a monarch’s sight, 
Contend with princes for the prize of fame. 
T will present thee to our Scottish king, 
Whose valiant spirit ever valour loved — 
Ha! my Matilda! wherefore starts that tear? 

Ly. R. cannot say: for various affections, 
And strangely mingled, in my bosom swell ; 
I joy, that theu art safe ; and I admire 
Him and his fortunes, who hath wrought thy safety. 
Obscure and friendless, he the army sought, 
Bent upon peril, in the range of death 
Resolved to hunt for fame, and with bis sword 
To gain distinction which his birth denied. 
In this attempt, unknown he might have perishd, 
And gain'd, with all his valour, but oblivion. 
Now graced by thee, his virtues serve no more 
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Beneath despair. The soldier now of hope, 
He stands conspicuous ; 
On this my mind reflected, whilst you spoke, 
And bless’d the wonder-werking band of Heaven. 
id. R. Pious and grateful ever are thy thoughts! 
My deeds shall follow where thou pvuint’st the way. 
Next to myself, and equal to Glenalvon, 
In honour and command shall Norval be. 
Nor, 1 know not how to thank you. Rude I am 
In speech and manners ; never, till this hour, 
Stood [in such a presence; yet, my lord, 
There’s something in my breast, which makes me bold 
To say, that Norval ne’er will shame thy favour, 
Ly. R. LE will be sworn thou wilt not. Thou shalt be 
My knight; and ever, as thou didst to-day, 
With happy valour guard the life of Randolph. 
Ld, &, Well hast thou spoke. Let me forbid reply, 
[To Norval. 
We are thy debtors still; thy high desert 
O’ertops our gratitude. To must proceed, 
As was at first intended, to the camp ; 
Some of my train, I see, are speeding hither, 
Impatient, doubtless, of their lord’s delay. 
Go with me, Norval, and thine eyes shall see 
The chosen warriors of thy native land, 
Who languish for the fight, and beat the air 
With brandish’d swords. 
Nor. Let us begone, iny lord. 
Ld. R. [Te Lady Randolph.| About the time that the 
dechning sun 
Shall his broad orbit o’er yon hills suspend, 
Expect us to return. This night once more 
Within these walls ] rest; my tent I pitch 
To-morrow in the field. Prepare the feast. 
Free is his heart, who for his country fights : 
He, in the eve of battle, inay resign 
Himself to soctal pleasure ; sweetest then, 
When danger to a soldier’s sou] endears 
The human jey that never may return. 
{Exeunt Randolph and Norval, x. 
Ly. R. Wretch that Lam! Alas! why am I so? 
At every happy parent I repine ! 
How bless’d the mother of yon gallant Norval] ! 
She for a living husband hore her pains, 
And heard him bless her when a man was born; 
BS 
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She nursed her smiling infant on her breast, 
Tended the child, and “rear'd the pleasing boy ; : 
She, with affection’s tr iumph, saw the youth 
In grace and comeliness surpass his peers: 
Whilst I to a dead husband bore a son, 

And to the roaring waters gave my child. 

Anna. Alas! alas! why will you thus resume 
Your grief afresh? T thought that gallant youth 
Would, for a while, have wou you from your woe. 
On him intent you gazed, with a look 
Much more delighted than your pensive eye 
Has deign’d on other objects to bestow. 

Ly. R. Delighted, say’st thou? Oh! even there mine 

eye 
Found fuel for my life consuming sorrow ; 
I thought that, had the son of Douylas lived, 
He might have been like this young gallant stranger. 
While thus I mused, a spark from fancy fell 
On my sad heart, and kindled up a fondness 
For this young stranger, wand’ring from his home, 
And like an orphan cast upon my care, 
I will protect thee (said I to myself), 
With all my power, and grace with all my favour. 

Anna. Sure, heaven will bless so gervrous a resolve. 
You must, ny noble dame, exert your power ; 

You must awake: devices will be framed, 
And arrows pointed at the breast of Norval. 

Ty. R. Glenalvon’s false and cratty head will work 

Aguinst a rival in his kinsman’s love, 

If I deter him not: I only can. 

Bold as he is, Glenalvon will beware 
How he pulls down the fabric that I raise. 
Vl be the artist of young Norval’s fortune, 


Enter GLENALVON, L. 


Gle. Where is my dearest kinsman, noble Randolph? 
Ly. R. Wave you not heard, Glenalyon, of the base— 
Gle. I have ; and, that the villains may not ’scape, 
With a strong band 1 have begirt the wood. 
If they lurk there, alive they shall be taken, 
And torture force from them th’ important secret, 
Whether some foe of Randolph hired their swords, 
Or if— 
Ly. R. That care becomes a kinsman’s love. 
J have a counsel for Glenalvon’s ear. [| Extt Anna, t. 
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Gle. To him your counsels always are commands. 
Ly. R. Uhave not found so ; thou art known to me 
Gle. Known! 
Ly. R. And most certain is my cause of knowledge. 
ale. What do you know? By heaven, 
You much amaze me! No created thing, 
Yourself except, durst thus accost me. 
Iq. R. Is guilt so bold? and dost thou make a merit 
Of thy pretended meekness? ‘Thus to me, 
Who, with a gentleness which duty blames, 
Have hitherto concealed what, if divulged, 
Would make thee nothing ; or, what's worse than that, 
An outcast beggar, and unpitied too: 
For mortals shudder at a crime like thine. 
Gle. Thy virtue awes me. First of womankind ! 
Permit me yet to say, that the fond man, 
Whom love transports beyond strict virtue’s bounds, 
Tf he is brought by Jove to misery, 
In fortune ruin’d, and in mind forlorn, 
Unpitied cannot be. Pity’s the alms, 
Which, on such beggars, freely is bestowed ; 
For mortals know, that love is still their Jord, 
And o’er their vain resolves advances still ; 
As fire, when kindled by our shepherds, moves 
Through the dry heath before the fanning wind. 
Ly. R. Reserve these accents for some other ear: 
To love's apology F listen not. 
Mark thou my words; for it is meet thou shouldst. 
His brave dcliverer Randolph here retains, 
Perhaps his presence may not please thee well; 
But at thy peril practise aught against him; 
Let not thy jealousy attempt to shake 
And loosen the good root he has in Randolph: 
Whose favourites I know thou hast supplanted. 
Thou look’st at me, as if thou fain wouldst pry 
Into my heart. ’Tis open as my speech. 
I give this early caution, and put on 
The curb, before thy temper breaks away. 
The friendless stranger my protection claims: 
His friend IT am, and be not thou his foe. [Eawd, v. 
Gle. Child that 1 was, to start al my own shadow, 
And be the shallow fool of coward conscience ! 
Tam not what I have been; what I should be. 
The darts of destiny have almost pierced 
My marble heart. Had I one grain of faith 
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In holy legends, and religious tales, 

TI should conclude, there was an arm above 

That fought against me, and malignant turn’d 

To catch myself, the subtle snare I set. 

Why, rape and murder are not simple means ! 
Th’ imperfect rape to Randolph gave a spouse ; 
And the intended murder introduced 

A favourite, to hide the son from me ; 

And, worst of all, a rival. Burning hell! 

This were thy centre, if 1 thought she loved hin! 
"Tis certain she contemns me; nav, commands me, 
And waves the flag of her displeasure o’er me, 
In his behalf. And shall I thus be braved? 
Curb’d, as she calls it, by dame Chastity? 
Infernal fiends, if any fiends there are 

More fierce than love, ambition, and revenge, 
Rise up, and fill my bosom with your fires! 
Darkly a project peers upon my mind, 

Like the red moon when rising in the east, 
Cross’d and divided by strange-coloured clouds. 
I'll seek the slave who came with Norval hither, 
And for his cowardice was spurned from him. 
ve known such follower’s rankled bosom breed 
Venoin most fatal to his heedless lord. { iad, 


END OF ACT If. 


ACT Wl. 
SCENE L—A Court, &c. as before. 
Enter ANNA, L. 


Anna. Thy vassals, grief, great nature’s oraer break, 
And change the novntide to the midnight hour, 
Whilst Lady Randolpb rests, I will walk forth, 
And taste the air that breathes on yonder bank, 


Enter SERVANT, R. 

Serv. One of the vile assassins is secured, 
That struck this morning at Lord Randolph’s life. 
We found the villain lurking in the weod ; 
With dreadful imprecations he denies 
All knowledge of the crime. But this is not 
His first essay : these jewels were conceal’d 
In the most secret places of his garment; 
Belike the spoils of some that he has murder’d. 
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Anna. Let me look on them. Ha! here is a heart, 
The chosen crest of Donglas’ valiant name ! 7 
These are no vulgar jewels. Guard the wretch. 

[Exié Anna, L. 


Enter Servants with a PRISONER, R. 


Pri. T know no more than does the child unborn 
Of what you charge me with. 

1 Ser, You say so, sir! 
But torture soon shall make you speak the trath. 
Behold, the lady of Lord Randolph comes ; 
Prepare yourself to meet her just revenge, 


Enter Lavy RANDOLPH and ANNA, L. 


Anna, Summon your utmost furtitude before 
You speak with him. 
Your dignity, your fame, 
Are now at slake, Think of the fatal secret, 
Which in a moment fron your lips may fly. 
Ly. R. Thou shalt behold me, with a desperate heart, 
Hear how my infant perished. See, he kneels. 
[The Prisoner kneels. 
Pri. Heav'n bless that countenance, so sweet and 
mild! 
A judge like thee makes innocence more bold. [ Rises. 
Oh, save me, lady, from these cruel men, 
Who have attack’d and seized me; who accuse 
Me of intended murder. As IT hope 
For mercy at the judgment«scat of heaven, 
The tender lamb, that never nipp’d the grass, 
Is not more innocent than IT of murder, 
Ly. R. Of this man’s guilt what proof can ye produce 
1 Ser. We found him lurking in the hollow glen. 
When view'd and call’d upon, amazed he fled ; 
We overtook him, and inquired from whence 
And what he was: he said he came from far, 
And was upon his journey to the camp. 
Not satisfied with this, we search’d his clothes, 
And found these jewels; whose rich value plead 
Most powerfwiy against him. Hard he seems, 
And old in villainy. Permit us to try 
His stubbornness against the torture’s force. 
Pri. Oh, gentle lady, by your lord’s dear life, 
Which these weak hands, 1 swear, did ne’er assail, 
And by your children’s welfare, spare my age ! 
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Let not the iron tear my ancient joints, 
And my gray hairs bring to the grave with pain. 
Ly. R. Account for these ; thine own they cannot be ; 
Yor these J say: be steadfast to the truth: 
Detected falsehood is most certain death. 
[Anna removes the Servants, and returns. 
Pri, Alas! I'm sore beset! let never man, 
For sake of lucre, sin against his soul ! 
Eternal Justice is in this most just ! 
I, guiitless now, must furmer guilt reveal. 
Ly. R. Oh! Anna, hear!—Once more I charge thee, 
speak 
The truth direct; for these to me foretell 
And certify a part of thy aarration, 
With which, 4 the remainder tallies not, 
An instant and a dreadful death abides thee. 
Pri. Then, thus abjured, VIL speak to you as just 
As if you were the minister of heaven, 
Sent down to search the secret sins of men. 
Some eighteen years ago, [rented land 
Of brave Sir Malcolin, then Balarmo’s lord ; 
But, falling to decay, his servants seized 
Alf that Thad, and then turn’d me and mine 
(Four helpless infants, and their weeping mother) 
Out to the mercy ofthe winter winds. 
A little hovel by the river's side 
Received us: there, hard labour, and the skill 
In fishing, which was formerly cay sport, 
Supported life. While thus we poorly lived, 
One stormy night, as Tremember well, 
The wind and rain beat hard upon var rool; 
Red came the river down, and loud and oft 
The angry spirit of the water shriek’d. 
At the dead hour of might was heard the cry 
Of one in jeopardy. LT rose, and ran 
To where the circling eddy ofa paol, 
Beneath the ford, used oft to bring within 
My reach whatever floating thing the stream 
Had caught. ‘The voice was ceased 5 the person lost; 
But loohing sad and earnest on the waters, 
By the moon's light TL saw, whirl'd round and round, 
A basket: soon Edrew itte the bank, 
And, nestled curious, there an infant lay. 
Ly. R. Was he alive? 
Pri, He was. 
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Ly. R. Inhuman that thon art! 
tlew couldst thou kill what waves and tempests spar’d ? 
Pri. Lam not so inhaman. 
Ly. R. Didst thou not? 
Pri, The needy man, who has known better days, 
One whom distress has spited at the world, 
Is he, whom tempting fiends would pitch upon 
To do such deeds as make the prosperous men 
Lift up their bands, and wonder who could do them. 
And such a man was [3 a man declined, 
Who saw no end of black adversity: 
Yet, for the wealth of kingdoms, b would not 
Have touch’d that infant with a band of harm. 
Ly. R. Hat dost thoa say so? Then perhaps he 
lives ! 
Pri. Not many devs avo he was alive. 
Ly. R. Oh! heavenly powers! did he then die so 
Jately ? 
Pri. 1 did not say he died : T hope he lives. 
Not many days ago these eyes beheld 
Him, flourishing in youth, and health, and beauty. 
Ly. R. Where is he now ? 
Pri. Alas! : know not where. 
Ly. R. O11! fate! T fear thee still. Thou riddler, 
speak 
Direct and clear, clse T will search thy soul. 
Pri. Fear not my faith, though f must speak my 
shame. 
Within the cradJe where the infant lay, 
Was stored a mighty store of gold and jewels; 
Tempted by which, we did resolve to hide, 
Vrom all the world, the wonderful event, 
And fike a peasant breed this noble child, 
That none might mark the change of our estate, 
We left the country, travelled to the north, 
Bought flocks and herds, and gradually brought forth 
Our secret wealth. But Heaven's s all-seeing eve 
veheld our avarice, and smote us sore. 
For one by one all our own children died, 
And he, the stranger, sole remain’d the heir 
Of what indeed was his. Fain then would I, 
Who with a father’s fondness loved the boy, 
Have trusted him, now in the dawn of youth, 
With his own secret: but my anxious wife, 
Foreboding evil, nev er would consent, 
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Meanwhile the stripling grew in years and beauty ; 
And, as we oft observed, he bore himself, 

Not as the offspring of our cottage blood ; 

For nature will break out: mild with the mild, 
But with the froward he was fierce as fire, 

And night and day he talk’d of war and arms. 

IT set myself against his warlike bent: 

But all in vain; for when a desperate band 

Of robbers from the savage mountains came— 

Ly. R. Eternal Providence ! what is thy name? 

Pri, My name is Norval; and my name he bears. 

Ey. R. ’Tis he! “tis he himself! It is my son; 
Oh! sovereign mercy! “twas my child T saw ! 

Pri, lf J, amidst astonishment and fear, 

Have of your words and gestures rightly judged, 
Thou art the daughter of my ancient master ; 
The child ¥ rescued from the flood is thine ! 

Ly. &. With thee dissimulation now were vain. 
T ain, indeed, the daughter of Sir Malcolm ; 

The child thou reseu’dst from the flood is mine. 

Pri. Bless'd be the haur that made me a poor man? 
My poverty hath sav’d my master’s house! 

Ly. R. Thy words surprise me: sure thou dost not 

feign ! 
The tear stands in thine eye: such love from thee 
Sir Malcolin’s house deserved not, if aright 
Thou told’st the story of thine own distress. 

Pri. Sir Malcolm of our barons was the flower : 
The fastest friend, the best and kindest master. 
Bat ah! he knew not of my sad estate. 

After the battle, where his gallant son, 

Your own brave hrother, fell, the good old lord 
Grew desperate and reckless of the world; 

And uever, as he erst was wont, went forth 

To overlook the conduct of his servants. 

By them I was thrust out, and them I blame: 
May Heaven so judge me as T judge my master! 
And God so love me as I love his race ! 

Ly. R. His race shall yet reward thee. 
Remember'st thou a little lonely hut, 

That like a holy hermitage appears 
Among the cliffs of Carron ? 

Pri, I remember 
The cottage of the cliffs. 

Ly. R. Tis that 1 mean ; 
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There dwells a man of. venerable age, 
Who in my father’s service spent his youth: 
Tell him I sent thee, and with him remain, 
Till I shall call upon thee to declare, 
Before the king and nobles, what thou now 
To me hast teld. No more but this, and thou 
Shalt live in honour all thy future days; 
Thy son so long, shall call thee father still. 
And all the land shal] bless the inan who saved 
The son of Douglas, and Sir Malcolm’s heir. 
Remember well my words: if thou shouldst meet 
Him, whom thou call’st thy son, still call him so ; 
And mention nothing of his nobler father. 
Pri, Fear not that T shall mar so fair an harvest, 
By putting in my sickle ere ’tis ripe. 
Why did T leave my home and ancient dame? 
To find the youth, to tell him all T knew, 
And make bim wear these jewels im his arms, 
Which might, I thought, be challenzed, and so bring 
To light the secret of his noble birth, 
[Lady Randolph goes towards the Servants. 
Ly. R. This man is not th’ assassin you suspected, 
Though chance combined some likelihoods against him. 
He is the faithful bearer of the jewels 
To their right owner, whom in haste he seeks 
"Tis meet that you should put him on his way, 
Since your mistaken zea] has dragged him hither. 
[ Exeunt Stranger and Servants. 
My faithful Anna! dost thou share my joy ? 
1 know thou dost. Unparallel’d event! 
Reaching from Heaven to earth, Jehovah's arm 
Snatch’d from the waves, and brings me to my son! 
Judge of the widow, and the orphan’s father, 
Accept a widow’s and a mother's thanks 
For such a gift!—What does ny Anna think 
Of the young eaglet of a valiant nest? 
How soon he gazed on bright and burning arms, 
Spurn’d the low dunghill where his fate had thrown him, 
And tower’d up to the region of his sire! 
Anna. How fondly did your eyes devour the boy ! 
Mysterious nature, with the unseen cord 
Of powerful instinct, drew you to your own. 
Ly. R, The ready story of his birth helieved, 
Suppress’d my fancy quite, nor did he owe 
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To any likeness my so sudden favour : 
But, now I long to see his face again, 
Examine every feature, and find out 
The lineaments of Douglas, or my own. 
But, most of all, I long te let him know 
Who his true parents are, to clasp his neck, 
And tell him all the story of his father. 
Anna, With wary caution you must bear yourself 
In public, lest your tenderness break forth, 
And in observers stir conjectures strange. 
To-day the baron started at your tears. 
Ly. R. He did so, Anna! well thy mistress knows 
If the least circumstance, mote of offence, 
Should touch the baron’s eye, his sight would be 
With jealousy disorder’d. 
Anna. That demon haunts you still: 
Behold Glenalvon. 
Ey. R. Now 1 shun him not. 
This day I braved bim in behalf of Norval: 
Perhaps too far: at least my nicer fears 
For Douglas thus interpret. [Exit Anna, t.. 


Enter GLENALVON, R. 


Gle. Noble dame! 

The hov’ring Dane at last his nen hath landed : 
No band of pirates ; but a mighty host, 

That conres to settle where their valour conquers ; 
To win a country, or to lose themselves. 

Ly. R. How many mothers shall bewail their sons! 
How many widows weep their busbands slain ! 
Ye dames of Denmark, e’en for you I feel, 

Who, sadly sitting on the sea-beat shore, 
Long look for lords that never shall retarn. 

Gle. Oft has th’ unconquer’d Caledonian sword 
Widow’d the North. The children of the slain 
Come, as I hope, to meet their fathers’ fate. 

The monster war, with her infernal brood, 

Loud yelling fary, and life-ending pain, 

Are objects suited to Glenalvon’s soul. 

Scorn is more grievous than the pains of death; 
Reproach more piercing than the pointed sword. 

Ly. R. I scorn thee not but when I ought to scorn ; 
Nor e’er reproach, but when insulted virtue 
Against audacious vice asserts herself. 
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¥ own thy worth, Glenalvon ; none more apt 
Than I to praise thy eminence in arms, 
And be the eche of thy martial fame. 
No longer vainly feed a guilty passion; 
Go and pursue a lawful mistress, Glory. 
Upon the Danish crests redeem thy fault, 
And let thy valour be the shield of Randolph. 
Gle. One instant stay, and hear an alter’d man. 
When beauty pleads “or virtue, vice abash’d 
Flies its own colours, and goes o’er to virtue, 
Tam your convert; time will show how truly : 
Yet one immediate proof I mean to give. 
That youth for whom your ardent zeal to-day, 
Somewhat too haughtily, defied your slave, 
Amidst the shock of armies I’ defend, 
And turn death from him with a guardian arm. 
Ly. R. Act thus, Glenalvon, and [am thy friend 
But that’s thy least reward. Believe me, sir, 
The truly generous is the truly wise ; 
And he, who loves not others, lives unbless’d 
{Exit Lady Randolph, v. 
Gle, [Solus.] Amen! and virtue is its own reward. 
1 think, that I have hit the very tone 
In which she loves to speak. Honey’d assent, 
How pleasing art thou to the taste of man, 
And woman also! flattery direct 
Seldom disgusts. They little know mankind, 
Who doubt its operation: ’tis my key, 
And opes the wicket of the human heart. 
How far I have succeeded now, I know not. 
Yet I incline to think her stormy virtue 
Is lull’d awhile; “tis her alone I fear: 
Whilst she and Randolph live, and live in faith 
And amity, uncertain is my tenure, 
That slave of Norval’s I have found most apt: 
I show’d him gold, and he has pawn’d his soul 
To say and swear whatever I suggest. 
Norval, Pm told, bas that alluring look, 
"Twixt man and woman, which | have observed 
To charm the nicer and fantastic dames, 
Who are, like Lady Randolph, full of virtue. 
In raising Randolph’s jealousy, T may 
But point him tothe truth. He seldom errs, 
Who thinks the worst he can of womankind. [ Exit. 
END OF ACT III. 
c 2 
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ACT IV. 
SCENE I.—A Court.—Flowrish of Trumpets. 


Eater Lory Ranpoira, attended, L. 


Ld. R. Summon an hundred horse by break of day 
To wait our pleasure at the castle gate. 


Ly. R. Alas! my lord! I’ve heard unwelcome news: 
The Danes are landed. 


Ld. R. Ay, no inroad this 
Of the Northumbrian, bent to take a spoil 
No sportive war, no tournament essay 
Of some young knight, resolv’d to break a spear, 
And stuin with hostile blood his maiden arms. 
The Danes are landed : we must beat them back, 
Or live the slaves of Denmark. 
Ly. R. Dreadful times ! 
Ld. R. The fenceless villages are all forsaken : 
The trembling mothers and their children lodged 
In well-girt towers and castles: whilst the men 
Retire indignant. Yet, like broken waves, 
They but retire more awful to return. 
Ly. R. Immense, as fame reports, the Danish host ! 
Ld. R. Were it as numerous as loud fame reports, 
An army knit like ours would pierce it through: 
Brothers that shrink not from each other’s side, 
And fond companions, fill our warlike files : 
For his dear offspring, and the wife he loves, 
The husband and the fearless father arm, 
Tn vulgar breasts heroic ardour burns, 
Aad the poor peasant mates his daring lord. 
Ly. R. Men’s minds are temper’d, like their swords, 
for war. 
Hence, early graves ; hence, the lone widow’s life ; 
And the sad mother's grief-embitter'd age. 
Where is our gallant guest ? 
Ed. R. Down in the vale 
I left him, managing a fiery steed, 
Whose stubbornness had foil’d the streogth and skill 
Of every rider. But behold he comes, 
In earnest conversstion with Glenalvon. 


Enter Norval and GLENALVON, B. 
Glenalvon, with the lark arise: go forth 
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And lead my troops that lie in yonder vale: 
Private [ travel to the royal camp: 
Norval, thou go’st with ine. But say, young man, 
Where didst thou Jearn so to discourse of war, 
And in such terms as J o’erheard to-day ? 
War is no village science, nor its phrase 
A language taught among the shepherd swains, 

Nor, Small is the skill my lord delights to praise 
In him he favours. Hear from whence it came. 
Beneath a mountain’s brow, the most remote 
And inaccessible, by shepherds trod, 
In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 
A hermit lived ; a melancholy man, 
Who was the wonder of our wand’ring swains: 
Austere and lonely, cruel to himself, 
Did they report him ; the cold earth his bed, 
Water his drink, his food the shepherd’s alms, 
1 went to see him, and my heart was touch'd 
With reverence aud pity. Mild he spake, 
And, entering on discourse, such stories told 
As made me oft revisit his sad cell. 
For he had been a soldier in his youth ; 
And tought in famous battles, when the peers 
Of Europe, by the bold God fredo led, 
Against th’ usurping infidel display'd 
The blessed cross, wud won the Hoty Land. 
leased with my admiration, and the tire 
‘fis speech struck from me, the old man wou ld shake 
His years away, and act his young encounters 
Then having show’d his wounds, he’d sit him dows 
And all the live- long day discourse of war 
To help my fancy, in the smooth green turf 
He cut the figures of the marshall’d hosts ; 
Described the motions, and explain’d the use 
Of the deep column, and the lengthen’d line, 
The square, the crescent, and the phalanx firm. 
For all that Saracen or Christian knew 
Of war's vast art was to this hermit known. 

[ Trumpets ut a distance, 
Lid. R, From whence these sounds ? 


Enter an OFFICER, Ry 


Offi. My lord, the trumpets of the troops of Lorn: 
Their valiant ieader baiis the noble Randolph. 
cé 
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Ld. R. Mine ancient guest! does he the warriors lead ? 
ars Denmark roused the brave old knight | to arms?) 
No; worn with warfare, he resigns the sword ; 
Hic eldest hope, the valiant John of Lorn, 
Now leads his kindred bands. 
Ld. R. Glenalvon, go. 
With hospitality’s most strong request 
Entreat the chief. [Exit Glenalvon, nr. 

Off. My lord, requests are vain. 7 
He urges on, impatient of delay, 

Stung with the tidings of the foe’s approach. 

Ld. R. May victor y sit on the warrior’s plume 
Bravest of men! his flocks and herds are safe ; 
Remote from war’s alarms his pastures lie, 

By mountains inaccessible secured ; 

Yet foremost he into the plain descends 

Eager to bleed in battles not his own. 

Such were the heroes of the ancient world 

Contemners they of indolence and gain ; 

But still for love of glory and of arms, 

Prone to encounter peril, and to lift 

Against each strong antagonist the spear. 

Vl go and press the hero to my breast. [Exit with Officer. 

Ly. R. The soldier’s loftiness, the pride and pomp 
Investigating awful war, Nory al, I see, 

Transport thy youthful mind. 

Nor. Ah! should they not? 

Bless’d be the hour I left my father’s house ; 
I might have been a shepherd all my days, 

_ And stole obscurely to a peasant’s grave ; 
Now, if I live, with mighty chiefs I stand ; 
And, if I fall, with noble dust I lie. 

Ly. R. There is a generous spirit in thy breast, 
That could have well sustain’d a prouder fortune. 
Since lucky chance has left us here alone, 

Unseen, unheard, by human eye or ear, 
I will amaze thee with a wondrous tale. 

Nor. Let there be danger, lady, with the secret, 
That I may hug it tomy grateful heart, 

And prove my faith, Command my sword, my life: 
These are the sole possessions of poor Norval. 

Ly. R. Know'st thou these gems? 

Nor. Durst I believe mine eyes, 

Vd say 1 knew them, and they were my father’s. 
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Ly. R. Thy father’s, say’st thon? Ah, they were thy 
father’s ! | 

Nor. I saw them once, and curiously inquired 
Of both my parents, whence such splendour came. 

But I was check’d, and more could never learn. 

Ly. R. Then learn of me; thou art not Norval’s son. 

Nor. Not Norval’s son ! 

Ly. R. Nor of a shepherd sprung. 

Nor. Lady, who am I, then ? 

Ly. R. Noble thou art, 

For noble was thy sire. 

Nor. I will believe-—— 

Oh, tell me farther | Say, who was my father? 

Ly. R. Douglas! 

Nor. Lord Douglas, whom to-day I saw? 

Ly. R. His younger brother. 

Nor. And in yonder camp? 

Ly. R. Alas! 

Nor. You make me tremble—Sighs and tears t 
Lives my brave father? 

Ly. R. Ab, too brave indeed ! 

He fell in battle ere thyself was born. 

Nor. Ah me, unhappy, ere I saw the light! 
But does my mother live? I may conclude, 
From my own fate, her portion has been sorrow. 

Ly. R. She lives! but wastes her life in constant woe, 
Weeping ber husband slain, her infant lost. 

Nor. You, that are skill'd so well in the sad story 
Of my unhappy parents, and with tears 
Bewail their destiny, now have compassion 
Upon the offspring of the friends you loved. 

Oh, tell me who and where my mother is! 
Oppress’d by a base world, perhaps she bends 
Beneath the weight of other ills than grief, 

And, desolate, implores of heav’n thy aid 

Her son should give. It is, it must be so— 

Your countenance confesses that she is wretched ! 
Oh, tell me her condition! Can the sword— 
Who shall resist me in a parent’s cause ? 

Ly. R. Thy virtue ends her woe—My son! my son! 

Nor. Art thou my mother ? 

Ly. R. 1 am thy mother, and the wife of Douglas ! 

Falls upon his neck. 

Nor. Ob, heaven and earth ! how wond’rous is my fate! 

Ever Jet me kneel! 
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Ly. R. Tange of Douglas | ! Fruit of fatal love! 
Ali that I owe thy sire | pay to thee. 
Nor. Respect and admiration still possess me, 
Checking the love and fondness of a son ; 
Yet I was filial to my humble parents. 
But did my sire surpass the rest uf men, 
As thou excellest all of womankind ? 
Ly. R. Arise, my son. In me thou dost behold 
The poor remains of beauty once admired. 
Yet in my prime I equalled not thy father : 
His eyes were like the eagle’s, yet sometimes 
Liker the dove’s; and, as he pleased, he won 
All hearts with softness, or with spirit awed. 
Nor. How did he fall? Sure ’twas a bloody field 
When Douglas died. Oh, I have much to ask ! 
Ly. R. Hereafter thou shalt hear the lengthened tule 
Of all thy father’s and thy mother’s woes. 
At present this :——thou art the rightful heir 
Of yonder castle, and the wide domains, 
Which now Lord Randolph, as my husband, holds. 
But thou shalt not be wrong’d; I have the power 
To right thee still, Before the king Dll kneel, 
And call Lord Douglas to protect his blood. 
Nor. The blood of Douglas will protect itself. 
Ly. R. But,we shall need both friends and favour, 
boy, 
To wrest thy lands and lordship from the gripe 
Of Randolph and his kinsman. Yet 1 think 
My tale will move each gentle heart to pity, 
My life incline the virtuous to believe. 
Nor. To be the son of Douglas is to me 
Inheritance enough. Declare my birth, 
And in the field UH seek for fame and fortane. 
Ly. R. Thou dost sot know what perils and injustice 
Await the poor man's valour. Oh, my son! 
The noblest blood in all the land’s abashed, 
Having uo lackey but pale poverty. 
Too long hast thou heen thus attended, Douglas, 
Too long hast thou been deemed a peasant’s child. 
The wanton heir of some inglorious chief 
Perhaps has scorn’d thee in thy youthful sports, 
Whilst thy indignant spirit swelled in vain. 
Sach contumely thou ao more shalt bear: 
But how } purpose to redress thy wrongs 
Must be hereafter told Prudence directs 
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That we shoula part before yon chief’s return. 
Retire, and from thy rustic follower’s hand 
Receive a billet, which thy mother’s care, 
Anxious to see thee, dictated before 
This casual opportunity arose 
Of private conference. Its purport mark ; 
For, as I there appoint, we meet again. 
Leave me, my son; and frame thy manners still 
To Norval’s, not to noble Douglas’ state. 
Nor. I will remember. Where is Norval now? 
That good old man! 
Ly. R. At hand conceal’d he lies, 
An useful witness. But beware, my son, 
Of yon Glenalvon ; in his guilty breast 
Resides a villain’s shrewdness, ever prone 
To false conjecture. He hath griev’d my heart. 
Nor. Has he indeed ? Then let yon false Glenalvon 
Beware of me. { Exit, i. 
Ly. R. There burst the smother’d flame.— 
Oh, thon all-righteous and eternal king ! 
Who father of the fatherless art call’d, 
Protect my son !—Thy inspiration, Lord ! 
Hath fill’d his bosom with that sacred fire, 
Which in the breasts of his forefathers burn’d: 
Set him on high like them, that he may shine 
The star and ylory of his native land! 
Then let the minister of death descend, 
And bear my willing spirit to its place.. 
Yonder they come. How do bad women find 
Unchanging aspects to conceal their guilt, 
When I, by reason and by justice urged, 
Full hardly can dissemble with these men 
In nature’s pious cause ? 


Enter Lorn> RANDOLPH and GLENALVON, Re 


Ed. R. Yon gallant chief, 
Of arms enamour’d, all repose disclaims. 

Ly. R. Be not, my lord, by his example sway'd. 
Arrange the business of to-morrow now, 
And when you enter speak of war no more. [Eait, L. 

Ld. R. Tis so, by Heav’n! her mein, her voice, her eye, 
And her impatience to begone confirm it. 

Gle. He parted from her now. Behind the mount, 
Amongst the trees, I saw him glide along. 

Ld. R. For sad sequester’d virtue she’s renown’d. 
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Gle. Most true, my Tord. 
Ld. R. Yet this distinguish’d dame 
Invites a youth, the acquaintance of a day, 
Alone to meet her at the midnight hour. 
This assignation, [Shows « lctter.| the assassin freed, 
Her manifest affection for the youth, 
Might breed suspicions in a husband’s brain, 
Whose gentle consort all tor love had wedded ; 
Much more in mine. Matilda never lov’d me. 
Let no man after me a woman wed, 
Whose beart he knows he has not; though she brings 
A mine of gold, a kingdom for her dowry. 
Yor, let her seem, like the night's shadowy queen, 
Cold and c ontemplative—he cannot trust her ; 
She may, she will, bring shame and sorrow on him ; 
The worst of sorrow and the worst of shames ! 
Gle. Yield not, my lord, to such afflicting thoughts, 
But let the spirit of an husband sleep, 
Till your own senses make a sure conclusion. 
This billet must to blooming Norval go: 
At the next turn awaits my trusty spy ; 
I'll give it bim refitted for his master. 
In the close thicket take your secret stand ; 
The moon shines bright, and your own eyes may judge 
Of their behaviour. 
Ld. R. Thou dost counsel well. 
Gle. Permit me now to make one slight essay ; 
Of all the trophies, which vain mortals boast, 
By wit, by valour, or by wisdom won, 
The first and fairest in a young man’s eye 
1s worman’s captive heart. Successful love 
With glorious fumes intoxicates the mind, 
And the proud conqueror in triumph moves, 
Air-bora, exalted above vulgar men. 
Ld. R. And what avails this maxim? 
Gle. Much, my lord : 
Withdraw a little; PH accost young Norval, 
And with ironical derisive counsel 
Explore his spirit. If he is no more 
Than humble Norval, by thy favour raised, 
Brave as he is, he'll shrink astonish’d from me. 
But if he be the favourite of the fair, 
Leved by the first of Caledonia’s dames, 
He'll turn upon me, as the lien turns 
Upon the hunter’s spear. 
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Ld. R. ’Tis shrewdly thought. 
Gle. Lifton we grow loud, draw near. But let my 
lor 
His rising wrath restrain— [Lord Randolph retires, x. 
‘Tis strange, by heaven ! 
That she should run full tilt her fond career 
To one so little known. She, too, that seem’d 
Pure as the winter stream, when ice, emboss’d, 
Whitens its course. Even l did think her chaste, 
Whose charity exceeds not. Precious sex ! 
Whose deeds lascivious pass Glenalvon’s thoughts ! 


Enter NoRVAL, L. 


His port I love: he’s in a proper mood 
To chide the thunder, if at him it roar’d.— [ Aside, 
Has Norval seen the troops? 

Nor, The setting sun 
With yellow radiance lighten’d all the vale 
And, as the warriors mov'd, each polish’d helm, 
Corslet, or spear, glanced back his gilded beams, 
The hill they climbed, and, halting at its top, 
Of more than mortal size, tow? ring, they scem’d 
An host angelic, clad in burning arms. 

Gle. Thou talk’st it well; no leader of our host 
In sounds more lofty speaks of glorious war. 

Nor. Tf I shall e’er acquire a leader’s name, 
My speech will be less ardent. Novelty 
Now prompts my tongue, and youthful admiration 
Vents itself freely ; since no part is mine 
Of praise pertaining to the great in arms. 

Gle. You wrong yourself, brave sir; your martial 

deeds 

Have rank’d you with the great. But mark me, Norval: 
Lord Randolph’s favour now exalts your youth 
Above his veterans of famous service. 
Let me, who know these soldiers, counsel you. 
Give them all honour: seem not to command; 
Else they will scarcely brook your lateesprung power, 
Which nor alliance props, nor birth adorns. 

Nor. Sir, T have been accustom’d all my days 
To hear and speak the plain and simple truth : 
And, though 1 have been told that there are men 
Who borrow friendship’s toncue to speak their scorn, 
Yet in such language I am little shill’d. 
Therefore IT thank Glenalvon for his counsel, 
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Although it sounded harshly. Why remind 
Me of my birth obscure? Why slur my power 
With such contemptuous terms? 
Gle. I did not mean 
To gall your pride, which now I sce 1s great. 
Nor. My pride! 
Gle. Suppress it as you wish to prosper. 
Your pride’s excessive. Yet, for Randolph’s sake, 
I will not leave you to its rash direction. 
If thus you swell, and frown at bigh-born men, 
Think you, will they endure a shepherd’s scorn 2 
Nor. A shepherd’s scorn ! 
Gle. Yes, if you presume 
To bend on soldiers these disdainful eyes, 
As if you took the measure of their minds, 
And said in secret, you’re no match for me, 
What will become of you? 
Nor. Vf this were told 
Hast thou no fears for thy presumptuous self? 
Gle. Ha! dost thou threaten me ? 
Nor. Didst thou not hear? 
Gle. Unwilliny}y ] did ; a nobler fue 
Had not Leen questioned thus. But suchas thee— 
Nor. Whom dost thou think me? 
Gle. Norval. 
Nor. So lam 
And who is Norval in Glenalvon’s eye ? 
Gile. A peasant’s son, a wandering beggar-boy ; 
At best no more: even if he speaks the truth. 
Nor. False as thou art, dost thou suspect my truth ? 
Gle. Thy truth! thou’rt all a lie, and false as hell 
Is the vain-glorious tale thou told’st to Randolph. 
Nor. If J were chain’d, unarm’d, and bedrid old, 
Perhaps I should revile; but, as I am, 
J have no tongue to rail. The humble Norval 
Is of a race, who strive not but with deeds. 
Did IT not fear to freeze thy shallow valour, 
And make thee sink too soon beneath my sword, 
I'd tell thee— what thou art. I know thee well. 
Gle. Didst thou not know Glenaivon, born to com- 
mand | 
Ten thousand slaves like thee—— 
Nor. Villain, ne more ! 
Draw and defend thy life. J did design 
To have defy’d thee in another cause ; 





[ Aside 
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But Heaven accelerates its vengeance on thee. 
Now for my own and Lady Randolph's wrongs. | 


Enter Lorp Ranpowra, rR. 


Ld. R.. Hold, I command you both. The man that 
stirs 
Makes me his foe. 
Ner. Another voice than thine, 
That threat had vainly sounded, noble Randolph. 
Gle. Hear him, my lord; he’s wondrous conde- 
scending ! 
Mark the humility of shepherd Norval! 
Nor. Now you may scoff in salety. 
[Sheathes his sword. 
Ld. R. Speak not thus, 
Taunting each other; but unfold to me 
The cause of quarrel; then I will judge betwixt you. 
Nor. Nay, my good lord, though [revere you mach 
My cause I plead not, nor demand your judgment. 
I blush to speak ; I will not, cannot speak 
The opprobrious words, that J from him have borne, 
To the liege lord of my dear native land 
T owe a subject’s homage—but even him 
And his high arbitration I'd reject. 
Within my bosom reigns another lord ; 
Honour, sole judge and umpire of itself. 
If my free speech offend you, noble Randolph, 
Revoke your favours, and let Norval go 
Hence as he came, alone, but not dishonoured. 
Ld. R. Thus far Vil mediate with impartial voice ; 
The ancient foe of Caledonia’s land 
Now waves his banners o’er her frighted fields ; 
Suspend your purpose till your country’s arms 
Repel the bold invader: then decide 
The private quarrel. 
Gle. I agree to this. 
Nor. And I. 


Enter Servant, L. 


Ser. The banquet waits. 
Ed. R. We come. [Ext with Servant, & 
Gle. Norval, 
Let not our variance mar the social hour, 
Nor wrong the hospitality of Randolph. 
Nor frowning anger, nor yet wrinkled hate, 
D 
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Shall stain my countenance. Smvoth thou thy brow: 
Nor let our strife disturb the gentle dame. 
Nor. Think not so lightly, sir, of my resentment. 
When we contend again, our strife is mortal. 
| [ Exeunt, 1. 
END OF ACT IV. 


ACT V. 
SCENE I.—A Wood. 


Enter DouGLas. 


Dou. This is the place, the centre of the grove ; 
Here stands the oak, the monarch of the wood. 
How sweet and solemn is this midnight scene : 
The silver moon, unclouded, holds her way 
Through skies where I could count each little star. 
The fanning west wind scarcely stirs the leaves ; 
The river, rushing w’er its pebbled bed, 

IUmposes silence, with a stilly sound. 

la such a place as this, at such an heur, 

If ancestry can be in aught believed, 
Descending spirits have conversed with man, 
And told the secrets of the world unknown, 


Enter O_p Norval, R. 


O. Nor. Tis he. But what if be should chide me 
hence. . 
His just reproach I fear. 
{ Douglas turns aside, and sees him. 

Forgive, forgive ; 
Canst thou forgive the man, the selfish man, 
Who bred Sir Malcolm’s heir a shepherd’s son ? 

Dou, Welcome to me. Thou art my father still: 
Thy wishe’-for presence now completes my joy. 
Welcome to me; my fortunes thou shalt share, 
And ever honoured with thy Douglas live. 

QO. Nor. And dost thou call me father ? Oh, my gon! 
I think that f could die, to make amends 
For the great wrong T did thee. “Twas my crime 
Which ‘ the wilderness so long conceal’d 
The blossom of thy youth. 

Dou. Not worse the fruit, 
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That in the wilderness the blossom blow’d. 
Amongst the shepherds, in the humbie cot, 
I learn’d some lessons, which [}] not forget, 
When J inhabit yonder lofty towers. 
¥ who was once a swain, will ever prove 
The poor man’s friend; and when ny vassals bow, 
Norval shall smooth the crested pride of Douglas. 

O. Nor. Let me but live to see thine exaltation ! 
Yet grievous are my fears. Ob, leave this place, 
And those unfriendly towers 

Dou. Why should Tf leave them ? 

O. Ner. Lord Randolph and his kinsman seek your 

life. 

Dou. How know’st thou that? 

O. Nor. I will inform you how. 
When evening came, I left the secret place 
Appointed for me by your mother’s care. 
And fondly trod in each accustom’d path 
That to the castle leads. Whilst thus I ranged, 
I was alarm’d with unexpected sonnds 
Of earnest voices. On the persons came. 
Unseen I turk’d, and heard them name 
Each other as they talk’d, Lord Randolph this, 
And that Glenalvon. Still of you they spoke, 
And of the lady ; threatning was their speech, 
Though but impertectly my ear could hear it. 
"Twas strange, they said, a wonderful discovery, 
And ever and anon they vow'd revenge! 

Dou. Revenge! For what? 

O. Nor, For being what you are, 
Sir Malcolm’s heir: how else have offended. 
When they were gone, I hied me to iny cottage, 
And there sat musing how I best might find 
Means to inform you of their wicked purpose, 
But I could think of none. At last, perplexed, 
I issued forth, encompassing the tower 
With many a weary step and wishful look. 
Now Providence hath brought you to my sight, 
Let not your too courageous spirit scorn 
The caution which I give. 

Dou. I scorn it not; 
My mother warned me of Glenalvon’s baseness 5 
But I will not suspect the noble Randolph. 
In our encounter with the vile assassins, 
I mark’d his brave demeanour; him {ll trust. 
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O. Nor. IT fear you wiil too far. 
Dou. Here in this place 
I wait my mother’s coming ; she shall know 
What thou hast told ; her counsel I will follow 
And cautious ever are a mother’s counsels. 
You must depart: your presence may prevent 
Our interview. | 
O. Nor. My blessing rest upon thee! 
Oh, may Heaven’s hand, which saved thee from the 
wave 
And from the sword of foes, be near thee still; 
Turning mischance, if aught hangs o’er thy head, 
All upon mine! [ Exit, Ro 
Dou. He loves me like a parent; 
And must not, shall not, lose the son he loves, 
Althongh his son has found a nobler father. 
Eventful day! how hast thou changed my state ! 
Once on the cold and winter-shaded side 
Of a bleak hill, mischance had rooted me, 
Never to thrive, child of another soil; 
Transplanted now to the gay sunny vale, 
Like the green thorn of May my fortune flowers. 
Ye glorious stars! high heaven’s resplendent host! 
To whom I oft have of my lot complain’d, 
Hear and record my soul’s unaltered wish! 
Dead or living, let ne but be renown'd! 
May heaven inspire some fierce gigantic Dane, 
To give a bold defiance to our host; 
Betore he speaks it out I will accept; 
Like Douglas conquer, or like Douglas die. 


Enter Lapy Ranpowrn, L. 

Ly. R. My son! I heard a voice— 

Dou. The voice was mine. 

Ly. R. Didst thou complain alone to nature’s ear, 
That thus in dusky shades, at midnight hours, 
By stealth the mother and the son should meet? 

[Embraces him. 

Dou. No; on this happy day, this better birth day, 
My thoughts and words are all of hope and joy. 

Ly. R. Sad fear and melancholy still divide 
The empire of my breast with hope and joy. 
Now hear what I advise— 

Dou. First, let me tell 
What may the ‘enour of your counsel change. 
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Ly. R. My heart forbodes some evil! 

Dou. 'Tis not good— 
At eve, unseen by Randolph and Glenalvon, 
The good old Norval in the grove o erheard 
Their conversation: oft they mentioned me, 
With dreadful threat’nings ; you they sometimes named ; 
"Twas strange, they said, a wondertul discovery ; 
And ever and anon they vowed revenge ! 

Ly. R. Defend us, gracious heaven! we are betray'd ; 
They have found out ‘the secret of thy birth: 
It must be so, That is the great discovery : 
Sir Malcolm’s heir is come to claim his own, 
And they will be revenged. Perhaps even now, 
Armed and prepared for murder, they but wait 
A darker and more silent hour, to break 
Into the chamber where they think thou sleep’st. 
This moment, this, heaven hath ordained to save thee! | 
Fly to the camp, my son! 

Dou. And leave you bere? 
No; to the castle let us go together : 
Call up the ancient servants of your house, 
Who in their youth did eat your father’s bread, 
Then tell them loudly, that I am your son. 
If in the breasts of men one spark remains 
Of sacred love, fidelity, or pity, 
Some in your cause will arm. J] ask but few 
To drive these spoilers from my father’s house. 

Ly. R. O Nature, Nature! what can check thy force! 
Thou genuine offspring of the daring Douglas ! 
But rush not on destruction ; save thyself, 
And Lam safe. To me they mean no harm. 
Thy stay but risks thy precious Hfe in vain. 
That winding path conducts thee to the river ; 
Cross where thou see’st a broad and beaten way, 
Which, running eustward, leads thee to the camp ; 
Instant demand admittance to Lord Douglas ; 
Show him these jewels, which his brother wore. 
Thy look, thy voice, will make him feel the truth, 
Which 1, by certain proof, will seen confirm. 

Dou. Lyield me, and obey ; but yet ny heart 
Bleeds at this parting. Something bids me stay 
And guard a mother’s life. Oft have I read 
Of wondrous deeds by one bold arm achieved, 
Our foes are two. No more; let me go forth, 
And see ifany shield can guard Glenalvon. 
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Ly. R. If thou regard’st thy mother, or rever st 
Thy father’s memory, think of this no more. 
One thing [ have to say before we part: 
Long wert thou lost; and thou art found, my child, 
In a most fearful season. War and battle 
I have great cause to dread. Too well I see 
Which way the current of thy temper sets ; 
To-day Vve found thee. Oh! my long-lost hope, 
If thou to giddy valour giv'st the rein, 
To-morrow I may lose my son for ever ! 
The love of thee, before thou saw’st the light, 
Sustain’d my life when thy brave father fell. 
If thou shalt fall, I have not love nor hope 
In this waste world! My son, remember me! 
Dou. What shallT say? How can I give you comfort? 
The god of battles of my life dispose 
As may be best for you! for whose dear sake, 
I will not bear myself as I resolved. 
But yet consider as no vulgar pame 
That which I boast sounds amongst martial men, 
How will inglorious caution suit my claim? 
The post of fate unshrinking I maintain. 
My country’s foes must witness who Tam; 
On the invaders’ heads I'll prove my birth, 
Till friends and foes confess the genuine strain. 
If in this strife I fall, blame not your son, 
Who, if he liv’d not honour’d, must not live. 
Ly. R. 1 will not utter what my bosom feels. 
Too well I love that valour which I warn. 
Farewell, my son! my counsels are but vain,[ Embracing. 
And as high heav’n hath will’d it, all inust be. 
Gaze not on me, thou wilt mistake the path: 
PH point it out again. [ Bacennt. 
[Just as they are separating, 
Enter from the Wood, Lornp Ranpoirn and 
GLENALVON, R,U.E, 


Ed. R. Not in her presence. 
Now—— 
Gle. Lam prepar’d. 
Ld. R. No: 1 command thee, stay: 
I go alone: it never shall be said 
That I took odds to combat mortal man. 
The noblest vengeance is the most complete. 
[Exit—-Glenalvon makes some steps to the same stde of 
the stage, listens, and speaks. 
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Gle. Demons of death, come settle on my sword, 
And to a double slaughter guide it home ! 
The lover and the husband both must dic. 
Ld. R. [Behind the scenes,] Draw, villain! draw ! 
Dou. [ Without.} Assail me not, Lord Randolph ; 
Not as thou Jov’st thyself. { Clushing of swords. 
Gk. Now is the tine— [He runs out. 
Enter Lapy Ranboipn, t. u.t. faint and breathless, 
Ly. R. Lord Randolph, hear me; all shall be thine 
own ; 
But spare! O spare my son! 
Enter Dovaras, k. with a sword im each hand. 


Dou. My mother’s voice ! 
I can protect thee still, 
Ly. R. He lives! he lives! 
For this, for this, to heav’n eternal praise ! 
But sure, I saw thee fel), 
Dou, Ut was Gienalvon. 
Just as my arm had master’d Randolph’s sword, 
The villain came behind me; but I slew hin. 
Ly. &. Behind thee! Ah! thou’rt wounded! Oh, 
my child, 
How pale thou look’st ! And shall T lose thee now ? 
Dou. Do not despair: F feel a little faintness ; 
T hope it will not last. { Leaning on his sword. 
Ly. R. There is no hope ! 
And we must. part ! The hand of death is on thee ! 
O, my belov’d child ! O, Douglas, Douglas! 
[Pouglas growing more and more faint. 
Dou. Too soon we part: J have not long been Douglas. 
() destiny ! hardly thou deal’st with me: 
Clouded and hid, a stranger to myself, 
In low and poor obscurity Pve lived. 
Ly. R. Has heaven preserved thee for an end like this? 
Dou, Oh, had T fallen as my brave fathers fell, 
Like them I should have smiled and welcomed death: 
Turning with fatal arm the tide of battle, 
But thus to perish by a villain’s hand ! 
Cut off from nature’s and from glory’s course, 
Which never mortal was so fond to run! 
Ly. R. Hear, justice, hear! are these the fruits of 
virtue ? [ Douglas fall, 
Dou. Unknown I die ; no tongue shall speak of ma, 
Some noble spirits, judging by themselves, 
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May yet conjecture what I might have proved, 
And think life only wanting to my fame: 
But who shall comfort the. ? 
Ly R. Despair, despair ! 
Dou. Oh, had it pleased high heaven to let me live 
A little while !—my eyes, that gaze on thee, | 
Grow dim apace !—my mother-— [ Dies. 


Enter Lory Raxpotera and ANNA, L. 


Ld. R,. Thy words, thy words of truth have pierced my 
heart, 
J am the stain of knighthood and of arms. 
Oh! if my brave deliverer survives 
The traitor’s sword— 
Annu. Alas! look there, my lord. 
Ld. R. The mother and her son! how curst Lam! 
Was I the cause? No: I was not the cause. 
Yon matchless villain did seduce my soul 
To frantic jealousy. 
Anna. My lady lives, 
Ld. R. But my deliverer’s dead. 
Ly. R. [ Recovering.) Where am I now? Still in this 
wretched world ! 
Grief cannot break a heart 60 hard as mine. 
Ld. R. Oh, misery ! 
Amidst thy raging grief I must proclaim 
My innocence ! 
Ly. R. Thy innocence ! 
Ld. R. My guilt 
Is innocence compared with what thou think’st it. 
Ly. R. Of thee J think not: what have I to do 
With thee, or any thing? My son! my son ! 
My beautiful! my brave! how proud was I 
Mf thee, and of thy valour! my fond heart 
Merflowed this day with transport, when I thought 
Of growing old amidst a race of thine. 
A little while 
Was 1 a wife! a mother not so long! 
What am T now ?-—1 know,—But F shall be 
That only whilst I please; for such a son, 
And such a husband, make a woman bold. — [Runs oué. 
dd. R. Follow her, Anna; I myself would follow, 
But in this rage she must abhor my presence. 
[Eaié Anna, be 
Cursed, cursed Glenalvon, he escaped too well, 
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Though slain and baffled by the hand he hatec 
Foaming with rage and fury to the last, - 
Cursing his conqueror, the felon died. 





Enter ANNA, L. 


Ama. My lord! my lord! 

Ld. R. Speak ; I can hear of horror. 

Anna. Horror, indeed ! 

Ld. R. Matilda ?7— 

Annu, Is no more: 
She ran, she Yew like lightning up the bill, 
Nor halted till the precipice she gain’d, 
Beneath whose low’ring top the river falls 
Ingulf’d im rifted rocks. 
Oh, had you seen her Last despairing look ! 
Upon the brink she stood, and cast her eyes 
Down on the deep; then, lifting ap her head 
And her white hands to heaven, seeming to say, 
Wby am I forced to this? she plunged herself 
Into the empty air. 

Ld. R. 1 will not vent, 
In vain complaints, the passion of my soul. 
Vil to the battle, where the man, that makes 
Me turn aside, must threaten worse than death. 
Thou, faithful to thy mistress, take this ring, 
Full warrant of my power. Let every rite 
With cost and pomp upon their funerals wait ; 
For Randolph hopes he never shall return. [ Excunt. 


TRE END. 
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REMARKS 


Che Suspicious Husband. 


THis is a gay, spirited, and entertaining comedy, 
fall of pantomime and intrigue, mistakes, and cross- 
purposes. [t consists of an unreasonably jealous hus- 
band—a virtuous wife, in the truest sense of the word 
an enamoured romantic young lady, and an honest co- 
quette-——a rakish young Templar, who has too much can- 
dour to pretend to virtue, and too much honour to betray 
it—an Italian dilettanti, who spends his estate fashion- 
ably, and is every body’s friend—and two fine gentle- 
men, who are most incontinently in love. The time is 
about thirty-six hours; and, considering the variety of 
adventures, and the number of good things said and 
done, the hours have been employed to some purpose, 

Strickland is a weak imitation of Kitely: his cha- 
racter throughout is consistently preserved. He is 
vaunting, cowardly, and irresolute. He begins a brute, 
and ends a fool. His most amusing scene is, when 
he is about to trust Lucetia with his secret; but, 
doubting her honesty, he calls for Tester—doubts 
him in turn, and then calls again for Lucetta A 
more humiliating picture of jealousy we never remem- 
ber to have seen. The adventure of Ranger’s hat is 
extremely good; and here Strickland’s jealousy will 
admit of some apology. The whole conduct of this 
scene is highly ingenious; the incidents follow each 
other in natural succession, and curiosity and mirth 
attend the drama to its close. The dialogue, in some 
places, hardly rises to the elegance of comedy: it is 
quick and gay, but there are certain licentious freedoms 
that might have been spared, without any diminution of 
its effect. The moral is unexceptionable ; and, though 
the characters in general are too light and sketchy to 
bear any lasting mark, there is at least one that de- 
serves more particular attention. 

Ranger is not the reformed rake of modern comedy, 
who sins with vivacity and spirit through four acts and 
a half, and repents and marries at the conclusion of the 
fifth. He is a young man of sanguine temperament, 
who, left to his own guardianship, and the seduction of 
the town, runs one undeviating round of pleasure, but 
never, in "the midst of his oe forgets that he is a 
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gentleman. If the funres of last nights champusigne 
are in his head, there is nothing that lies heavy on his 
heart, for he has neither betrayed friendship nor dis- 
honoured virtue, Though his adventures wear a ques- 
tionable aspect, it is, in a great measure, owing to his 
neglect of that sober wdvice inculcated by the poet, — 
* Stay out all night, bot take especial care, 

That predence bring thee back to early prayer. 

As one with watching, and with study faint, 

Reel in a drunkard, and reel out a Saint.” 

Such is this careless, good-humoured rake; who is 
neither a bastard slip of damaged quality, nor a carpet 
colonel, who never heard a shot beyond Hyde Park, 
and who would as svon hear the devil as a drum, He 
ig a rake, without possessing the modern essentials of a 
base heart and a lying tongue. 

Jack Meggot, and his monkey, promise, at first, to 
be very agreeable companions; but the monkey dies, 
and Jack is a dull fellow ever afterwards. 

This comedy was originally played at Covent-Garden 
Theatre, in the year 1747. Its lively character, and the 
admirable acting of Garrick, in Ranger, secured it a 
considerable run. George the Second was sv delighted 
with it, that he presented the author with one hundred 
pounds, 

Dr. Benjamin Hoadly was the eldest son of the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Hoadly, Bishop of Winchester. He was 
born February 10, 1705-6, in Broad Street, and edu- 
cated at Dr. Newcome’s at Hackney, and Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. He was a learned phy- 
sician, and an acute philosopher. He was appointed 
Registrar of Hereford, while his father filled that see ; 
and, what may be considered singular (owing to the 
misunderstandings that prevailed among the royal fa- 
mily), he was made physician to the household of King 
George the Second, and to that of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales. He was eminent in his profession, and amiable 
in private life. His most pupular production is the 
Suspicious Husband, in which he is supposed to have 
been assisted by his younger brother, Dr. John Hoadly. 
He left behind him a comedy in MS., called The 
Tatlers, founded on Moliére’s Ecole des Femmes, which 
was acted at Covent Garden, on the 29th of April, 1797, 
but with no success, 

Dr, Hoadly died at Chelsea, August 10th, 1757. 
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| ACT L. 


| ‘SCENE I. oitenger s Chambers ii in the Temple, 


A knocking is heard at the door sor some time ; when 
 Rancer enters, having let himself in, Ro 


_ Ran. Once more Tam got safe to the Temple. Let 
me reflect alittle. Ihave satup allnight: thave my 
-head full of bad wine, and the noise of oaths, dice, and 
the damned tingling of tavern bells ; my spirits, jaded, 
and my eyes sunk in my head; and ‘all this for the er 
versation of a company of fellows 1 despise. #T'heir wit 
‘Hes only in obscenity—their mirth in noise-—and their 
delight in a box and dice. Honest Ranger, take my 

word for it, thou art a mighty silly fellow. 


Enter SERVANT, UL. 


Where have you been, rascal? If 1 had not had the ke ey 
in my pocket, I must have waited at the door in th 
dainty dress { 
, neta 1 was only below, brushing your honour’ $ 
coat 
Ran. Why, how like a raking dog do you took, com. 
pared to that spruce, suber gentleman ! Go, you battered 
devil, and be made fit to be seen. 
[ Throwing his wig to the Servant. 
Serv. ‘Cod, my master’s very merry this morning! e 
Lerit, Le 
Ran. And now for the law. 
Le [Lies « on a Sofa and reads, 
~ 4 "Pell me no more 1 am deceived, c | 
That Chloe's falseand common! = oe i” 
BY heav’n, Jallalong believed ee es 
“She was a very woman, ae, 
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As such 1 liked, as such caress’d : 
She still was constant when posgess'd: 
She could do more for no man,” 


Enter Servast, L. crossing fo KR. 
Wonest Congreve was. a man after: my own heart.— 
pnd you been for the money this morning, as ordered 
you? 
Serr. No, gir. “You bade me go before you was up ; 
I did not know your honour meant before you went to 
bed. : 
Ran. None of your jokes, U pray; but to oeeees, 
Go to the coffec-house, and inquire if there has been any 
letter or message left for me, 
Serv. Ushall, sir. |  [ Brit, re. 
Ran. { Repeats.] 
‘* You think she's false, I’m sure she’s kind : 
I take her body, you her mind ; 
— Which has the better bargain ? pi 
Oh, that I had such ea soft deceitful fair, to lull my 
aenses to their desired sleep. Knocking al the PORT 
Come in, 


Inter Simon, RB. 


‘Oh, master Simon, is it you? How long have you been 
in town 2 

Simon. Just come, sit, and but for a little time nel- 
‘ther: and yet I have as many messages as if we wereto 
stay the whole year round. Here they are, all of them. 
[Pulls out a number of Cards.) And, among them, 
cone for your hononr. 

Ran. {| Reads.) Clarinda’s couipliments to her cou- 
sin Ranger, and should be glad to sce him for ever so 
‘Aittle a time that he can be spared from the more weighty 
business of -the law.’’—Ha, ha, ha! the same merry 
girl lever knew her. 

Simon. My lady is never sad, sir, | 

{Knocking al the door, R. 

Ran. Pr ythee, Simon, open the door. | 


Enter MILLINER, n. 


wen, child, and who are you? : 
Mit. S Sir, my mistress gives her. service to you, , and 
has sent you home the linen you bespoke, 
Ran. Well, Simon, amy service to your lady, and let 
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her know 1 wil most certainly wait upon her. Tama 
Jittle busy, imon—and 50—— 

Simon, Ah, you're a-wag, Master Ranger, you're a 
wag—but mum for that. — [Brit Simon, ®. 

Ran, IL swear, my dear, you have the prettiest pair 
of eyes—the loveliest pouting lips—I never saw you 
before. 

Mil. No, sir! I was always in the shop. 

Ran. Were you so? Well, and what does your mis- 
tress say?—The devil fetch. me, child, you looked go 
prettily, that [ could not mind one word you said. 

Mi. Lard, sir, you are such another gentleman !— 
Why, she says she is sorry she could not send them 
sooner, Shalt T lay them down? 

Ran. No, child, give them to me—dear little smiling 
augel-— [ Catches, and kiswes ker. 

Mil, Lbeg, sir, you wauld be civil. 

Ran, Civil! BE gad, I think Lain very civil. 

( Kisses her again. 


! 


Enter Servant and BELLAMY, Rt. 


Serv. Sir, Mr. Bellamy. 

Ran, Damn your impertinence!—Oh, Mr. Bellamy, 
your servant. 

Mit, What shall L say to my mistress ? 

Ran. Bid her make half a dozen more: jut be sure 
you bring them home yoursel{—[ait Mitianer, a. jJ— 
Pshaw! Pox! Mr. Bellamy, how should you like to be 
served so yourself? 

Bel. How ean you, Ranger, for a minute’s pleasure, 
give an innocent girl the pain of heart T am, confident 
she felt ?—There was a modest blush upon her cheek 
which convinees me she is honest. 

Ran. May be so. J was resolved to try, however. 

Bel, Fie, Ranger ! will you never think? 

Ran. Yes, but T can’t be always a-thinking. The, 
law is a damnable dry gtudy, Mr. Bellamy, and without 
something now and then to amuse and relax, it would be 
too much for wy brain, | promise ye. But} ama mighty 
seber fellow grown. Here have I been at it these three 
hours: but the wenches will never let me alone. | 

Bel. Three hours ! Why, do you usually study — in 
such shoes andl siockings ? 

Rar, Rat your inquisitive eyes ! ! Ex pede Herceulem, 
Egad, youhave me. The trath is. 1 am but this moment 
returned from the tavern, What Frankly here too? 
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‘Enter Frank iy, 1. 


Frank. My boy, Ranger, I am heartily glad to see 
you; Bellamy, let me embrace you; you are the person 
IT want: I have been at your lodgings, and was directed 
hither. . | : : 

Ran. It isto him, then, Iam obliged for this visit ; 
but, with all my heart. He is the only man to whom i 
don’t care how much J am obliged. ; 

Rel, Your humble servant, sir. , 

Frank. You know, Ranger, 1 want no inducement 1 
be with you. But—you look sadly :—What—no mere! 
less jade has——has she? 

Ran, No, no, soundasa roach, my lad. IT only b 
a little too much liguor last night, which I have 1 
slept off yet. | 

Bel. Thus, Frankly, itis every day. All the morn- 
ing his head aches ; at noon he begins to clear up; to- 
wards evening he is good company; and all night he is 
carefully providing for the same course the next day. 

Ran. Why, tmust own, my ghostly father, I did re- 
lapse a little last night, just to furnish out a decent con- 
fession for the day. | 

Frank, And he is now doing penance for it. Were 
you his confessor, indeed, you could not well desire 
more. ar 

Run. Charles, he sets up for a confessor with the 
worst grace in the world. Here he has been reproving 
me for being but decently civil to my milliner. Plague! 
because the coldness of his constitution makes him in- 
sensible of a fine woman’s charms, every body else must 
be so toa! 

Bel. Tam no jess sensible of their charms than you 
are; though I cannot kiss every woman T meet, or fall 
in love, as you call it, with every face which has the 
bloom of youth uponit. T would only have you a little 
more fragal of your pleasures. | ) 3 

Frank. My dear friend, this iM very pretty talking ; 
but, let me tell you, it is in the power of the very first 
glance froma five woman utterly to disconcert all your 
philosophy, , | pees 

Bel. Ut must be from a fine woman, then; and not 
such as are generally reputed so. And it must bea 
thorough acquaintance with her, too, that will ever 
make an impression on my heart, 

Raa, Would I could see it once! For when a man 
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has been all his life hoarding up a stock, without allow- 
ing himself common necessaries, it tickles me to the soul 
to see him iay it all out upon a wrong bottom, and be- 
come bankrupt at last. | | 

Bel, Well, I doa't care hew soon you see it. For 
the minute I find a woman capable of friendship, leve, 
and tenderness, with good sense enough to be always 
easy, and goad nature enough to like ime, Fo will imme- 
diately put it to the trial, which of us shall have the 
greatest share of happiness from the sex, you or 1. 

Ran. By marrying her, t= suppose.—Capable of 

jendship, love, and tenderness! ha, ha, ha! that a 

an of your sense should talk so! If she be capable 

"Jove, ‘tis all | require of my mistress; and as every 

oman, who jis young, is capable of love, Lam very 

‘asonably in love with every young woman Taimeet. My 

ord Coke, ina case [ read thi¢ morning, speaks my 

nse, | . 

Roth. My Gord Coke! 

Ran. Yes, my Lord Coke. What he says of one 
woman, t say of the whole sex: “Tf take their bodies, 
youtheir minds ; who has the better bargain ?* 

Frank. There is ne arguing with so great a lawyer. 
Suppose, therefore, we adjourn the debate to some other 
time. 1 have some serious business with Mr. Bellamy ; 
and you want sleep, Tam sure. : 

Ran, Sleep, mere loss of time, and hinderance of bu- 
siness.— We men of spirit, sir, are above it, 

Bet, Whither shall we go? | 

Frank. Into the Park. My chariot is at the door. 

Bel. Then if my servant calls, you will send him after 
us, { Exeunt, p. 

Ran. Y will, [Looking on the rue * Clarinda’s 
compliments."'~A pox of this head of mine ; never once 
te ask where she was to be found? It’s plain she is not 
one of us, or Tshould not have been so remiss in my in. 
quiries. Nomatter; [shall meet her in my walks, 


' ' Enter SERVANT, R, 
Serr. There js no letter nor message, sir. 


Ran.,Then my things to dress.-—** [ take her body, 
vou her mind; which hes the better bargain 2" . 
aaa cea oe [ Exreunt, R. 
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SCENE W.—A Chamber. 


‘Enter Mas. STRCTLAND and JAacINTHA, meeting. 


Mrs. Strict. Good morrow, my dear Jacintha. 

dae, Good morrow to you, madam, 1 have brought 
my work, and intend to sit with you this. morning. 
Where is Clarinda ?- I should be giad if she would 
come and work with us. 

Mrs. Strict. She work! she is too fine a jady. to do 
any thing. She is not stirring yet—we must let her 
have her rest. People of her. waste of spirits require 
more time to recruit again. 

Jae. Wis a pity she should ever be tired with what j is 
so agreeable to every body clse. 1 am predigiously 
pleased with her company. 

Mrs. Strict. And whea you are better acquainted, you 
will be still more pleased with ber. You must rally her 
upon her partner at Bath; for YT fancy part of her rest 
has been disturbed on his account. 

Jac. Was he really a pretty fellow ? 

Mre. Stric!. That Lecan’t tell: I did vot dance my- 
self, and so did not much mind him. ‘You must have 
the whole story from herself. . : 

dae. Oh, J warrant ye, [get it all out. None are so 
proper to make discoveries in love, as those who are in 
the secret themselves. 


Enter JEN NY, 1. 


Jen, Madam, Mr. Strictland is inquiring for you.— 
Here has been Mr. Buckle, with a letter from his mas- 
ter, which has made him very angry. 

Jac. Mr. Bellamy said, indeed, he would try him 
once more, but I fear it will prove in vain. Tel} your 
master Fam here. [Bait Jexnv, i.) What signities 
fortune, when it only makes us slaves to other people ? 

Mrs. Strict. Do not be uneasy, my Jacintha. You 
shall always find a friend inme: but as for Mr. Strict- 
land, iknow sot what ill temper hangs about him lately. 
Nothing satisfies him, You saw how he received us 
when we came off our journey. Though Clarinda was 
60 oe company, he was barely civ il to her, and down- 
right fe tome. | 
Jac. Leannot help saying 1 did observe it. 


Mrs, pact Y saw aa did. Hush! he's here. a 
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Enter Mr. StRIcTLANn, 1. 


Strict. Ou, your servant, madam! Here, I have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Bellamy, wherein he desires | 
would once more hear what he has to say.— You know 
my sentiments; nay, so dees he. ee 

Jae. For Heaven's sake consider, sir, this is no new 
affair, no sadden-start of passion: we have known cach 
other long. My father vatved and loved bims and Lam 
sure, were he alive, I should have his consent. 

Strict. Don’t tell me. Your father would not have 
you marry against his will; neither will Lagainst mine ; 
Tam your father now. | > ers 

Jae. And you take a fatherly care of me, 

Strict. Lo wish Thad never any thing todo with you. 

Jac, You may easily get rid of the trouble, 

Strict. By listening, / suppose, to the young gentle- 
man’s proposals 7 De ie 

Jac. Which-are very reasonable, in my opinion, 

Strict. Oh, very modest ones truly 5 and a very modest 
gentleman he is that proposes them! - A fool, to expect 
alady, of thirty thousand pounds fortune, should, by 
the care and prudence of her guardian, be thrown away 
upon a young fellow not worth three hundred a-year ! 
He thinks being in love is an excuse for this; bat Pam 
not in dove: What does he think will excuse me? 

Mrs. Strict. Wel!, but Mr. Strictland, I think the 
gentleman should be heard. 

Striet. Well, well, seven o’clock’s the time ; and if 
the man bas had the good fortune, since 1 saw him Isst, 
to persuade somebody or other to give him a better es-— 
tute, IT give him my consent, not else. His servant 
waits below: yaumay tell him 1 shall beat home.—- 
[izit Jacuxntua, L.] But where is your friend, your 
other half, all this while 7° thought vou could not have 
breathed a minute without your Clarinda. 

Mrs. Striet. Why, the truth is, J was going to see 
what makes her keep her chamber so long. 

Strict. Took ye, Mrs. Strictland—you bave beenask- 
ing me for money this morning. In plain terms, not one— 
shilling shall pass threugh these fingers till you have. 
cleared my house of this Clarinda. ae ee 

Mrs, Strict. Yow can her innocent gaiety have of- 
fended you? she isa womau of honour, aud bas as 
many good qualities— : 

B 
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Strict. As women of honour generally have. T ikwow 
it, and therefore am uneasy. 

Mra. Strict. But, sir—— 

Strict. Bat, madam-——Clarinda, nor e'er a rake of 
fashion in England, shall live in my family , to debauch 
it. 

Mrs, Strict. Sir, alie treated me wilh so much civi- 
lity in the country, that [thought I conld not do jess 
than invite her to spendas much time with me in town 
as her engagements would permit. 1 little imagined 
you could have been displeased at my having so agree- 
able a companion, 

Strict. There was a time when I was company enough 
for leisure hours, 

Mrs, Strict. Thore was a time when every word of 
mine was sure of meeting with a smile ; but those hap- 
py days, U know not why, have long been over. 

Strict. T cannot bear a rival, even of your own sex, 
T hate the very name of female friends, No two of you 
ean ever be an hour by yourselves, but one or both are 
the worse for it. 

Mrs. Strict. Dear Mr. Strictland— 

Strict. This t know, and will not suffer it. 

Mrs. Strict. it grieves me, sir, to see you so much 
in earnest: Dut, to convince you how willing I am to 
make you easy in every thing, it shall be my request to 
her to remove immediately, 

Strict. Do it——hark ye———your request 1——W hy 
yours ? “tis mine--my command—tell her so, Twill be 
master of my own family, and I care not who knows it. 

Mrs. Strict. (Intears.| You fright me, sir; but it 
shall be as you please. [Goes owt, R. 

Strict. Hal have I gone too far? Tam not master 
of myself. Mrs. Strictland. [Ske returns.) Under- 
stand me right, I donot mean, by what T have said, 
that T suspect your innocence; but by crushing shis 
growing fr hendatio all at once, I may prevent a train of 
mischief which you do not foresee. V was, perhaps, too 
harsh; therefore do it in your own way ; butlet me see 
the house fairly rid of her. [Exit STRICTLAND, R. 

Mrs, Strict. His earnestness in this affair amazes me: 
Lam sorry I mady this visit to Clarinda, and yet 11 
answer for her honour. What can 1} say to ber? Neces- 
fity must plead my excuse—for, at all events, Mr. 
Strietland must be obeyed, { Eyvit, v. 
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SCENE It.—St. James's Park. 
Enter Beraxy and FRANKLY, L.. 


Bel. Is love the secret, Ranger is not fit to hear? In 
toy mind, he would prove the more able counsellor. 
And is all the. gay indifference of my friend al last re- 
duced to love? 

Frank. Even so.—Never was prude more resolute in 
chastity and ill-nature, than I was fixed in indifference 5 
but love has raised me from that inactive state above 
the being of a man. 

Bel. *Faith, Charles, 1 begin to think it has: but 
pray bring this rapture into order a little; and tell me, 
regularly, how, where, and when. 

Frank. Wl was not most unreasonably in love, those 
horrid questions would stop my mouth at once; but as I 
am armed against reason, [ answer--at Bath, on Tucs- 
day, she danced and caught me. 

Bet. Danced !—and was that all? But who is she? 
what is her name? her fortune? where does she live? 

frank. Hold! hold! not so many hard questions — 
Have a lite mercy. I know but Uttle of her, that's 
certain ; but all I do know you shall have. That even- 
ing was the first of her appearing at Bath; the moment 
}saw her, lL resolved to ask the favour of her hand ; 
but the easy freedom with which she gave it, and her 
unaffected good hwnour during the whole night, gained 
such a power over my heart, as none of her sex could 
ever boast before. 1 waited on her home; andthe next 
morning, when I wentto pay the usual ‘compliments, 
the bird was Hown: she had set out for London two 
hours before; and ina chariot and six, you rogue | : 

- Bel. But was it her own, Charles 7 

Frank. That {don't know; but it looks better than 
being dragged to town in the stage, That day and the 
next 1 spent in inguiries. 1 waited on the ladies who 
came with her 5 they knew nothing of her. So, without 
learning either her hame or fortune, 1 cen called for my 
beots, and rode post after her. 

Bel. And how do you find yourself after your journey ? 

Prank. Why, as yet, IT own Tam but upon a cold 
scent; bat a woman of her sprightliness and gentility 
cannot but frequent all public. places; and when once 
she is found, the pleasure of the chace willoverpay the 
pains of losing her, Oh, Bellamy} there was sonie- 
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thing peculiarly charming in her, that seemed to claim 
my further acquaintance ; and it in the other more fa- 
miliar parts of life she shines with that superior lustre, 
and at last I win her to my arms, how shail i bless my 
resolution in ps her! . 

Bel, But if, at last, she should prove unwor thy— 

Frank. 1 would endeavour to forget her. | 

Rel. Promise me that, Charles—| Takes hig aia a 
and I allow But we are interru pled. 





Enter JACK Mescor, Lie 


Meg. ‘Whom have we here? My old friend Fr ankly ! 
Thou art grown a mere antique since T saw thee. — How 
hast theu done these five hundred years? 

Frank, Even as you see mt-—W well ; and at your ser- 
vice ever. 

Meg. Ha! who’ that? 

Frank, A fciead of mine. Mr. Bellamy, this is Jack 
Meggot, sir-—as honest a fellow as any in life. 

Meg. Pho! pry’thee pox! Charles ——Don't be silly 
—sir, Pam your humble: any one who is a friend of 
my Frankly’s, Lam proud of embracing. 

‘Bel. Sir, 1 shall endeavour to deserve your civility. 

Mey. Oh, sir! well, Charles; what, dumb? Come, 
come; you may talk, though you have nothing to say— 
as ido. Let us hear—where have you been 7 

Frank. Why, for this last week, Jack, [have been 
al Bath. 

Meg. Bath ! the most ridiculots place in life! amongst 
tradesmen's wives that hate their husbands, and people 
of quality, that had rather go to the devil than Stay at 
home, People of no taste, no got ; and, for diverti- 
menti, if it were not for ‘the puppet-show, la vertu 
would be dead amongst them. But the news, Charles ; 
the ladies —I fear your time hung heavy on your hands, 
by the small stay you made there. | 

Frank. Faith and so itdid, Jack! the ladies are 
grown suchideots in love. The cards have so debauched 
their five senses, that love, almighty love himself, is 
utterly neglected. 

Meg. Lis the strangest thing i in life : but it is jast 80 
with us abroad, "Faith, Charles, to tell you a secret, 
which I don't care if all the world knows, f am almost 
surfeited with the service of the ladies—the modest ones 
I mean. The vast variety of duties they expect, as 
dreasing up to the fashion, losing fashionably, keeping 
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fashionable hours, drinking fashionable liquors, and 
fifty other such irregular niceties, so ruin a man’s pocket 
and constitution, that, “foregad, he must have the estate 
of a duke, and the strength of a gendolier, who would 
list himself into their service... © 

Frank. A free confession, truly, *dack, for one of 
your coat. oF? aa nah 

Bet. The ladies are obliged to you. 


Enter Buckue, with a Letter fo BELLAMy, Tn. 


Meg. Oh, Lard, Charies! Thave had the greatest 
misfortune in life since. I saw you; poor Othe, that I 
brought from Rome with me, is dead, 

Frank. Well, weil, get you another, and all will be 
well again. . 

Meg. No; the rogue broke me so much china, and 
gnawed my Spanish leather shoes so filthily, that when 
he was dead, I began not to endure him, 

Bel. Exactly at seven! run back and assare him F will 
not fail. [ Maxit Buckie.) Dead! Pray, who was the 
gentieman ? 

Meg. The gentleman was my monkey, sir: an odd 
sort of a fellow, that used to divert me, and pleased 
every body so at Rome, that he always made one in our 
converzation?. But, Mr. Bellamy, [saw a servant; 
T hepe no cogagement-—for you two positively shall 
dine with me: I have the finest macareni in Hfe. Oblige 

me so fur. 

Bel. Sir, your servant : ; what say you, Frankly ? 

Meg. Pho! pox! Charles, you shall go, My aunts 
think you begin to neglect them; and old maids, you 
know, are the most jealous creatures in life. 

Frank. Ranger swears they can’t be maids, they are 
so gogd-natured. Well, I agree, on condition | may 
eat what I please, and go away just when Ef will. 

Meg. Ay, ay: you shall do just what you will. But 
how shall we do? my post-chaise won't carry us all. 

Frank. My chariot is here; and 1 will conduct Mr. 
Bellamy. 

Bel. Mr. Meggot, 1 beg pardon; 1 can’t possibly 
dine out of town; L have an engagement early in ae 
evening. ‘ 

Meg. Out of town ! No, roy dear, I live just by. 4 
see one of the dilettanti 1 would sot miss: speaking to 
ie the universe. And so rT 5 a y ou at Maier ; 

B 3 
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Frank. Ha! hatha! and se you thought you had at 
Jeast fifty miles to go post fora spoonful of macaroni ! 

Bel. re Sa acquaintance t have made to-day ! 

Frank, For all this, Bellamy, he has'a heart worthy 
your Lisireyian ah ‘He spends his estate freely, and you 
cannot oblige him more than by showing him how hecan 
be of service to you. 

Bel. Now you say something. It is the heart, Frank- 
ly, TP value ina man. 

Frank. Right—and there is a heart, even ina woman’s 
breast, that j is worth the purchase, or my judgment bas 
deceived me. Dear Bellamy, 1 know your concern for 
me; see her first, and then blame meif you can. 

Bel, So far from blaming you, Charles, that, if my 
endeavours can be serviceable, i wilt beat the bushes 
with you. 

Frank. That 1 am afraid will not de: For you know 
jess of her than I: but if in your walks you meeta 
finer woman than ordinary, let her not escape till L have 
seen her, W hereage’ er she is, she cannot long be bid. 

( Exeu nt, L, 


END OF ACT I, 


ACT H. 


SCENE 1.—~-S¢. James's Park. 


Enter J ACINTHA, Ciarixpa, and Mas. Strict- 
LAND, L, 


dar. Ay, ays we bath pete condemned out of our 
own mouths, 

Clar. Why, Pcannot bul own fT never had thought of 
any man that troubled ine but of him. 

Mrs. Strict. Phen t dare swear, by this time, Voi 
heartily repent your leaving Hath so soon. 
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Clar. Indeed. you: are mistaken. L have not had one 
scruple since. 

Jac. Why, what ¢ one > inducement can he have ever to 
think of you again 7. 

Clear. Oh, the greatest of all inducements—curiosity : 
let me agsure you, a woman’s surest bold over a man is 
to keep him in ieaneinoe AS soon as ever you put 
him out of doubt, you put him out of your power: but 
when once a woman has awaked his curiosity, she may 
lead him a dance of many a troublesome ital without 

the least fear of losing him atlast. 

Jac. Now do 1 heartily wish he may ‘have spirit 
enough to follow, and use you as you deserve. Sucha 
spirit, with but a little knowledge of our sex, might put 
that heart of yours into a strange flutter. 

Clar. Tcare not how soon. Llong to meet with such 
a fellow, Gur. modern beaux are such joint-babies in 
love, they have no feeling they are entirely ingens. ble 
either of pain or pleasure, but from their own dear ee 
sons; and, accordingly as we flatter, or affront their 
beauty, they adinire or forsake ours : they are not wor- 
thy even of our displeasure; and, in short, abusing 
them is but so much ill-nature me rely thrown aw ny. 
But the man of sense, who values himself upon his bigh 
abilities; or the man of wit, who thinks a woman be- 

neath his conversation—to see such the subjects of our 
sower, the slaves of our frowns and siniles, is glorious 
indeed ! 

Mrs. Strict, No man of sense, or wit cither, if he be 
truly se, ever did, or ever can, think a woman of merit 
beneath his wisdom to converse with. 

Jac. Nor will such a woman value herself upon mak- 
ing such a lover uneasy. 

Clar. Amazing ! Why every woman can give ease. 
You cannot be in carnest. 

Alrs. Strict. 1 can assure you she is; and has put in 
practice the doctrine she has been teaching, 

Clar. Impossible! Who ever heard the name of love 
mentioned without an idea of torment? But pray tet us 
hear. 

Jac. Nay, hare is nothing to hear that I haew of. 

(lar. So L suspected, indeed. The novel is not like- 
ly to be long, when the lady is so well penperye for the 
denouement, 

Jac. The novel, as you call it, is not so short as. you 
mayimegine, Laud my spark have been long acquaint- 
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ed: as) ia was continually. with my father; T soon per- 


ceived he loved me; and the manner of his expressing ; 


that love was what pleased and won me most. 


Clar. Well: and how was. av? ? the old bait, _ flattery = 


dear flattery, 1 warrant ye. 


Jae. No, indeed s but } had a more sensible delight— 


in perceiving the drift of his whole behaviour was to 
make every hour of my time pass away agreeably. 

Clar, The rustic! what, did he mever say ao hand- 
some thing of your person ? a 

Mra. Striet, We did, it seems, what pleased her bet- 
ter; he flattered her good sense, as muchas a less cun- 
ning lover would have done her beauty. 

Clar, On my conscience, you are well matched t 

Jac. So well, that if my guardian denies me hapt- 
ness (and this evening he is to pass his, final sentence), 
nothing is left but to br eak my pees and fly into my 
lover's arms for safety, 

Clar. Wey-day! O° my conscience, thou arta brave 
girl, Thou art the very first prude that ever had ho- 
nesty enough to avow her passion for a man. | 

Jac, And thou art the first. miehed roquette who ever 
had any honesty at all. 2 

Mrs. Strict. Come, come, you are both too good for 
either of those characters. | 


Clar. And, ary dear Mrs. Strictland, here is the first 


young married woman of spirit, who has an ill-natured 
fellow for a husband, and never once thinks of using 
him as he deserves. Good Heaven! if 1 had sich a 
husband———— 

Mrs. Strict. You would be just as unhappy. aslamt 

Har. But come now, confess—do you not as to be 

a widow 2. 

Mrs Strict. “Would 1 were any thing bat what 1 am? 

Clar. Then go-the nearest way about it. Pd break 
that stout heart of his in less than a fortnight. P d make 
him know 

Mrs. Strict. Pray be silent. You know my resol - 
tion. | 
Clar. ¥ know you have no resolution, 


Mrs, Strict. Yea are 2 mad creature but 1 | forgive 


you, 

Clar. It is all meant kindly. 1 assure you. Bur since 
you wan't be persuaded to your good, I will think of 
making you easy jn your submission, a8 soon as ever. I 
can... U dare say I may have the same ledging Thad last 


= 
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year: Ican koow immediately.—I see my chair; and 
so, tadies, both adieu. | Krit, wu, 

Jac. Come, Mrs, Strictland, we. shall. but Just have 
time to get home before Mr. Bellamy comes,” 

Mrs. Strict. Let us return, then, to our common pri- 
son, You nivst forgive my ill-nature, Jacintha, if I 
almost wish Mr. Strictland may. refuse to. fein your 
band where your heart is given. | 

Jac. Lord, madam, what do you mean? 

Mrs. Strict. Sclf-intercat only, child. Methinks your 
company inthe country would soften. all my ‘SOrrOws, 
and { could bear them patiently. 


Re-enter CLARINDA, L. 


Clar. Dear Mrs. Strictland— fT am so confused, and 
so out of breath—— 

Mrs. Strict. Why, what's the matter ? 

Jac. I protest you fright ine. 

Clar. Ob! Lhave no time to recover myself, Iam 60 
frightened, and so pleased. In short then, the dear man 
is here! 

Mrs. Strict. Were !—~Lord—where 2 | 

Clar. TE met him this instant; I saw him ata distance, 
turned short, and ran hither direetly. Let us go home 
~~itell you he follows me. : 

Mrs. Strict. W hy » had you not better stay, and let 
him speak to you ? 

Clar. Ay? But then—be won't know where I live, 
Without my telling him. [daxeunt, BR. 


Enter FRaxkriy, 0. x 


Frank. Sure that must be she! her shape and easy 
air cannot be so exactly copied by another, Now, you 
young rogue, Cupid, guide me directly to her, as you 
would the surest arrow in your quiver, { Exit, R. 


BCENE if. ~The Street before Mr. Strietland’s 
House. | 


Enter CLARINDA, Jacintua, and Mas. Srricriann. 


(lar, Lord!—Dear Jacintha—For heaven's - sake 
make haste: he'll overtake us before we get in, 
Jac. Overtake us? why he is net in sight. ; 
Clar. 1s not he? Hat Sure Lo have not dropt my 
twee—I would not have him lose sight of me neither, 
; ee Z { Jeide. 
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Mrs, Strict. Here he.is—~ 
— Clar, Tn—In—In then. , 
dad. LLawghing. | What, without your twee ? 
Clar. Pshaw } 1 have lost nothing. — ts, in—I " fol- 
tow Ou,” 
[ Erewnt into the House, Cuaninna last, endeavour- 
ing to make FRANKLY sce her. a 


| Enter FRANKLY, L. 7 
Frank. Wt is impossible I should be deceived. My 
eyes, and the quick pulses at my heart, agsure me it is 
she. Ha! ‘tis she, by Heaven! and the door left open 
too.—A. fair invitation, by all the rules of love! 
[ Kxtt in the House. 


SCENE L.—An Apartment in Mr. Strictland's 
Heuse, 


Exter Cragin pa, FRANKLY sollowing her, L 


Frank, V hope, madam, you will excuse the boldness 
of this intrusion, since it is owing to your own behavi- 
our that Tam forced to it. 

(lar. To my bebaviour, sir? 

Frank, You cannot but remember me at Bath, ma- 
dam, where Iso lately had the favour of your hand— 

Clar. Ido remember, sir; but T little expected any 
wrong interpretation of my behaviour from one whe had 
so mach the 4 ppearance of a gentleman. 

» Frank, What | saw of your behaviour was so just, 
it would ‘admit of no misinterpretation. IT only feared, 
whatever reason you had to conceal your name from me 
at Bath. you might have the same to do it now; and 
though my happiness was so nearly concerned, | rather 
chose to venture thus abruptly after you, than to be im- 
pertinently inquisitive. 

Clar. Sir, itere seems to be so mach civility in your 
rudeness, that 1 can easily forgive it3 though I don’t 
see how your happiness is at all concerned. 

Frank, No, wadam! [believe you are the only lady 
who could, with the qualifications you are mistress of, 
be insensibte of the power they give you over the hap- 
piness of our sex. 

— Clar, How vain should we women be, if you gentle- 
men were but wise, Uf you did not all of you say the 
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same things to every weman, we shouk!: certainty be 
foolish enough to believe some of you were in earnest. 

Frank, Could you have the least sense of what f feel, 
whilst [ am speaking, you would know me to be in 
earnest, and what 1 say to be the dictates of & heart that 
admires you; may I not say that—— 

Clar. Sir, this is carrying the-——- 

Frank. When 1 danced with you at Bath, TY was 
charmed with your whole behaviour, and felt the same 
tender admiration: but my hope of seeing you after- 
wards, keptin my passion till a more proper time should 
offer, You cannot, therefore, blame me now, if, after 
having lost you onee, T do not suffer an inexcusable mo- 
desty to prevent my imaking use of this second oppor- 
tunity. 

Clar, This behaviour, sir, is so different from the 
gaiety of your conversation then, that fam at a loss 
how to answer you. 

Frank. There is nothing: madam, which could take 
off from the galety with which your presence inapires 
every heart, bat the fear of losing you. How can T be 
otherwise than as Tam, when 1 know not but you may 
leave Lonion as abruptly as you did Bath 7? 

Enter Mati, 

Maid. Madam, the tea is ready, and my mistress 
waits for you. 

Clar. Very well, U come.—f[ Exit Mas. j—You see, 
sir, Lain called away: but Lhope you wil} exense it, 
when T leave you with an assurance, that the business 
which brings me to town, will keep moe here some time. 

Frank. How generous it is in you thus to ease the 
heart, that knew not how to ask for sucha favour! I 
fear to offend ~— but this house, I suppose, ix yours? 

Clar. You will hear of me, if not find me here. 

Frank. { then take my leave. Lévit, v. 

Clar, ('m undone !— He has met ore 


Enter Mrs. STRicTLaND, R. 


Mrs. Strict, Well; how do you find yourself? 
| Clar. I do find—that, if he goes on as he lias oe 
T shall certainty have him without giving him the least 
uneasiness. 

Mrs. Strict. A very terrible: prospect indeed 1 

Clar. But TE must tease bim a Htthe-—~Where ts Ja- 
inthe 7 Yow will she laugh at me, if T become @ pupil 
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of hera, and learn to ete ease! No; positively: i shall 

never do it. 

Mrs. Strict. Poor JSacioths, ‘has met with what : 

feared from Mr. Strictland’s temper—an atter denial, 

know not why, bat he. really grows more and more in 

natured. 

— Clar. Well; now. do} heartily wish my aifairs were 

in his power a: ‘Tittle, that Imight have a few difficulties 

to surmount; | love difficulties, and yet, Adon’ t know 

it ig a8 well az it is. 

Mra. Strict. Hat ha! hat Come, the tea waits, 

[Hreunt, a. 


Enter Mr. ae LAND, , oe 


Strict. These doings in my house distract me. T met 

a fine gentleman: when 1 inquired who he was—why, 
he came to Clarinda, I met a footman too—arnd he 
came to Clarinda. F shall net be easy till she is de- 
canped, My wife had the character of a virtuous wo- 
man—and they have not long been acquainted : but then 
they were by themselves at Bath; that hurts—that 
hurts—they must be watched, they must ; ; T know them ; 
L know all their wiles, aud the best of Ahem are but 
hy poerites. 


Enter Lucert A, crossing Jrom &. to Le 
Ha! suppose 7 bribe the maid: she’s of their council— 
the manager of their secrets: it shall be so: money will 
do it, and T shall know all that bah iileg ti : 
Luc, Sir! 
Stried. Lucetta! a. 
Lue. Sir! if he should suRpect, and eet me now, 
I’m andone. | “Aside, 
Strict, Bhe is a sly girl, and may be serviceable. 
{ Aside.|—Lueetta, you are a good girl, and have an 
sonest face: T ike.ii—it looks as if it carried no deceit 
in it.-Yet, if she should be false, she can do me mast 
harm, ace [Aside | 
Lue. Pray, sir, speak out, | “Fat 
Strict. | Astde.}] Na; she isa woman, baste it is the 
highest imprudence to trast her. f | 
Lec. Dam not able to understand you, (° - 
Strict. Lam glad of it 1 woeld not have you under- : 
standme, : 
. Lue. Phen what did you alt me for mit he should - 
he in dove with my-face! oo Pidawides 
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Strict. Tester, ay, Tester is the proper. sion 
{ Aside, oe Laeelle, tell Tester 1 want him. oe 

Luc. Yes, sir.--Mighty oddthis ! ht gives me time, 
however, to sead Backte with this letter to his master. 

’ Aside. — Exit, 1. 

Striet. “Could I but be once well satisfied that my wile 
had really finished me, 1 believe 1 should be as quiet as 
if I were sure to Me contrary : : but whilst Lam in doubt, 
I am miserable. | | 


. Eater Tearen, i. 


Test. Does your honour please to want. me ? 

Strict. Ay, Tester—1 need not fear, The honesty of 
his service, and the goodness of his look, make me se- 
cure, Twill trust him, [Astde.j-—TPesier, J think f 
have been a tolerable good master to you ? 

Test. Yes, sir—very tolerable. . 

Strict. like bis simplicity well. It promises honesty. 
[ Aside.J—1 have a secret, Tester, to impart to you; 
thing of the greatest importance. Look upon me, ‘end 
don't stand picking your fingers. 3 

Lest. Yes, air-—No, sir, 

Strict. But will not his sim nplicity ¢ expose him the 
more to Lucetta’s cunning?) Yes, yes; she will worm 
the secret out of him, I had better trast her with it al 
once. Bo T will. ad ial go send Lucetta 
hither. 

Test. Ves, sir, here she is. 


Eater Lucerra, 1, 


Tucetia, my master wants you. 
Strict, diet you down, Tester. 
Test. Wes, sir. [Rxit, 2. 
Luc, If you want me, sir, 1 beg you would make 
haste, for | have a thousand things to-do. 
Strict. Well, weil; what I have to say will not take 
up much time, could E but persuade you ty be bonest. 
Luc. Why, sir, Ehope you dou’t Suspect my honesty 7 
Strict. Ww ell, well, i believe you’re honest. 
Een the door. 
Lue. What can be at the bottom of all this? { Aside. 
Strict. Bo; we cannot be-too private. «© Ome hither, 
husky ; nearer yet. 
Luc. Lord, sir! you: are not going to be rude, 1 
vow L will cali out. ° [Sereaming. 
Strict, Hold your tongue. _ Doves the beauere laugh 
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atime? She does ; : she mocks me, and will reveal it to 
my wife, { Aside.j—¥ have not leisure now, Lucetta— 
some other time—Hush! did not the bell ring? Yes 
yes; my wife wants you, Go, go, go to her. [ Pushes 
her ont, R.] There is no hell on earth HES being a slave 
to AUSpECHO ay Bear ree mk Be ie: Le 


BCENE IV. ~The pases cotta Garden. i 
Eater Beupamy and Jack Mecoor, 1. 


Rel. ‘Nay, nay, } would not put your family into any 
confusion, 

Meg. None, in life, my dear, L assure you. Twill go 
and order every thing this instant for her reception. 

Bel. Vou are too obliging, sir; but you need net be 
in this hurry, for Lam in no certainty when 1 shall trou- 
ble you: I only know thal my Jaciniha has taken such 
aresolation, — 
_ Meg. Therefore we should be prepared ; for when 

once alady has such a reselution in her head, she is 

upon the rack till she executes it. *"Foregad, Mr. Bel- 
lamy, this must be a girl of fire! 


Enicr Franky, R. 


Frank, ‘‘ Ruxom and lively as the hounding doe-—— 
Fair as painting can express, or youthful poets fancy 
when they love.” ‘Tol de rol lol! (Sings and dances. 

Bel. Who js this you talk thus rapturously of 7 
_ frank, Who should it be, but—-f shall know her 

name to-morrow. [Sings and dances, 

Meg. What is the matter, ho? Ig the man mad? 

Frank, Even so, gentlemen ; as mad as love and joy. 
can make me. 

Rel. Bat inferm us whenev this joy proceeds? 
Frank. Joy! jay! my lads! She's found! my Per- 
dita! my charmer ! 

Miva. ‘Egad, her charms are bewitched the man, I 
think ; but who js she ? 

Rel, Come, come, tell us, who is this wonder? _ 

Frank, But will you say nothing t | 

Bel, Nothing, as [ live. 

Frank. Nor you? we : | 

Meg. VU be as silent as the grave. : 

Frank. Witha tombstone pon Pe to. tell every one 
whose dust it: ‘carsies. Ree 3 
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| Meg. V1) be as secret as a debauched prude— _ 

Frank. Whose sanctity every one suspects. Jack, 
Jack, ‘tisnotin thy nature; keeping a secret is worse 
to thee then keeping thy accounts. But to leave fool- 
ing, listen to me, both, that I may whisper it inte your 
ears, that echo may not eatch the sinking sound--—1 
cannot tell who she is, "faith, Tol de rol iel. 

Meg. Mad! mad! very mad ! 

Frank. Ail 1 know of her is, that she iS 1 a charming 
woman, and has given me liberty to visit her again.— 


Bellamy, ‘tis she, the lovely she! | Aside, 
Bel. So i did mppes | [To FRaxKktiy. 
Meg. Poor Charles! for Heaven's sake, Mr. Bellamy, 


persuade him to go to his chamber, whilst 1 prepare 
every thing for you at home. Adieu. [Aside to Br- 
LAMY.] Blye, Charles; ha! hat ha! [ Marit, w. 

Frank. Oh, love! thou art a gift worthy of a god, 
indeed ! dear Bellamy, nothing now could add to my 
pleasure, but to see my friend as deep in Jove as Lan. 

Bel. 1 show my heart is capable of love, by the friend- 
ship it bears to you. 

Frank. The fight of friendship looks but dim, before 
the brighter flame of love. Why, Bellamy, for shame! 
get thee a mistress, and be sociable. 

Bel. Frankly, Lam now going to——— 

Krank, Why ‘that fuce, now? Your humble servant, 
sir, My flood of joy shall not be stopped by your me- 
lanchaly fits, J assure you. { Going. 

Bel. ‘Stay, Frankly, I beg you, stay. What would 
you say, now, if Treally were in love? 

Frank. W hy, “faith, thou hast such romantic notions 
of sense and honour, that I know not what to say. 

Bei. To confess the truth, thea, Tam in Jove. 

Frank. And do you confess it as if it were a sin 7— 
Proclaim it aloud; glory in it; boast of it as your 
greatest virtue, Swear it with a lover's oath, and Dwill 
believe you. 

Bel. Why, then, “by the bright eyes of her Tleve— 

Frank. Well suid ! 

Bet. By all that’ s tender, amiuble, and soft in wo- 
man. 

Frank, Bravo! 

Rel. | swear, Lam as trove an cnamorata as ever ee 
ged thyme, 

Frank, Andartthou, then, thoroughly in love? Come 
te my arms, thow dear companion of my joys! 

= ra ‘ | They embrace. 
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Enter Rawore, L 


‘Ran. Why-—Hey tis there never a wench t to re get 
for love or money? | | : 

Bel. Pshaw ! Ranger here? | ee 

Hian. Yes, Ranger is here, and, perteaps, does: 
come 30 impertinently as you way imagine, “Faith, 
think I have the knack of finding out secrets. Nay, 
never look so queer—Here is a letter, Mr. Bellamy, 
that seems to promise you better diversion than your 
hugging one anothes. | 

‘Bel. What do you mean ? 

Ran, Do you deal much in these paper tokens 7 

‘Bel. Oh, the dear kind creature ! itis from herself. 

{To Franky. 

‘Ran. What, is ita pair of faced shoes she wants? or 
have the boys broke her windows 7 

Bel. Held your profane tongue ! 

Frank, Nay, pr’ythee, Bellamy, don't — it to 
yourself, as if her whole affections were contained in 
those few lines. 

Ran. Pr'ytheo, tet him alone to his: silent raptur ‘8. 
But it is as T have. always said—your grave men ever 
are the greatest whoremasters. | 

Bel. { cannot be disobliged now, bay what you will. 
But how caine this into your hands ?- 

Ran. Your servant Buckie and © changed commis - 
sions ; he went on my errand, and EF came on his. 

‘Bel. *Sdeath ! T want him this very instant. 

Ran. He will be here presently ; but I demand to 
know what { have brought you. 

Frank, Ay, ay; out with it! you know we never 
blab, and may be of service. 

Ret. ‘f'welve o'clock ! oh, the dear hour! 

Ran, Whe, itis a pretty convenient time indeed. 

Bel. By all that’s happy, she promises in this letter 
here, to ra her guardian this very night, and run 
away with me! 

Ran. How is this? . | 

Bel. Nay, 1 know not how myself; she says at the 
bottem-——"* Your servant has fall instructions from 
Lucetta how te equip me for my expedition. Twill aot 
trust myself with you to-night, because [know it is in- 
convenient; therefure { beg you would procure me a 
lodging, it is uo mater “on far off my guardian's. 

* Yours, | 
“ Jacinraa.” 
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Ran, Carry her to ~ house of accommodation, and 
there you may lodge with her. Re 

Frank, Why, this must be a girl ‘of pirit, ‘ahh t 

Bel. Aud beauty equal to her sprightliness. I love 
her, and she loves me. She has thirty Hoasaad paunns 
to her fortune. | 

Ran. The devil she has! aes 

Bel. And never plays at cards, , 

Ran. Nor does any one thing like any y other woman, 
1 suppose. 

Frank. Not so, 1 hope, neither. , 

Bel. Oh, F1 rankly, Ranger, L never felt such ease be- 
fore ! the secret’s out, and you don’t laugh atmef 

Frank. Laugh at thee, for loving a woman with 
thirty thousand pounds ! thou art a most unaccountable 
fellow ! 

Ran. How the devil could he work ber up to this 7— 
T never could have had the face to have dene it. But— 
T know not how—there is a degree of assurance in you 
modest gentlemen, which we linpudent fellows never can 
come up to, 

Bel. Oh, your servant, good sir. Wou should not 
abuse me now, Ranger, but do all you can to assist me. 

Ran, Why, look ye, Bellamy, fama damnable un- 
lucky fellow, and so will have nothing to do in this af- 
fair: VN take care to. be out of the way, so an to do 
you no harm: that’s all Tecan answer for; and so, suc- 
ceas attend you. [Going.] ¥ camot leave you quite in 
yourself, neither; for, if this should prove a round- 
house affair, as [make ne doubt it will—{ believe F may 
have more inter est there than you j and so, sir, youmay 
hear of me at—— (Whispers. 

Bel, For shame, Ranger! the most noted gamisg- 
house in town. 

Ran. Forgive me this once, my hey. ¥ must go, 
"faith, to pay a debt of honour to some of the greatest 
rascals in town. (Exit, ©. 

Frenk. But where do you design to lodge her? - 

Bel, At Mr. Meggot’s ; he is already gone te Pies 

are for her reception. 

Frank, The properest place in the world: his aunts 
will entertain her with honour, . 

Bel. And the newness of her aeq unintanse will prevent 
its being suspected. F rankly, give ine your hand : this. 
isa very critical time, 

Es sate Pho! none of your musty ‘reflections now! 

eC 3 
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When a man is in love, to the very. brink of matrimony, 
_ what the devil has he to do with Plutarch and Seneca? 
‘Were is your servant, with a face full of business—I’ll 
leave you together. I shall be at the King’s Arms, 
where, if ‘You want my — you may find me. 
ar Poge Loe 
"Enter Bucuss, R. 


Rel. So, Buckle, you seem to have your hands fall. 

Buckle, Not fuller than my head, sir, T promise you. 
You have had your letter, 1 hope. : 

Bel. Yes, and in it she refers me to you for my in- 

. structions, 

Buckle, Why, the affair stands thus,—As Mr. Strict- 
land sees the doar locked and barred 8 night him- 
self, and takes the key p with him, it ig impossible for 
us tO escape any way but through the windoe: for 
which purpose I have a ladder of ropes. 

Rel. Good. 

- Buekle. And because a hoop, as the ladies wear them 
pow, is not the most decent dress to come down a ladder 
in, I have, in this other bundle, a suit of boy's clothes, 
which 1 believe will fit her: at least, it will serve the 
time she wants it. Wou will soon be for pulling it off, I 

suppose, 

Bel. Why, you are in spirits, you rogue ! 

Ruckle, These I am now to convey to Lucetta, ~« Have 
you avy thing to say, sir? 

Bet. Nothing, but that I will not fail at the hour ap- 
pointed. Bring me word to Mr. Meggot’s, how you go 
on. ees in this, and it.shall make your fortune. 


[Exeunt severally. 


END OF ACT LL, 


ay 
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ACT Hi. 


SCENE l.—The Street before Mr. Strictland’s 
—_  flouse. : 
Enter Bettany, in a Chairman's Coat, nr. 

Rel. How tediousty have the minutes passed these last 
few hours! and the envious rogues will fly, no Tight- 
ning quicker, when we would have them stay.— Hold, 
let me not mistake—this is the house. [Pulls out his 
shunts By Heaven, itis not yet the bour!—d hear 
somebody coming. The moon's so bright—I had better 
not be here till the happy instant comes. | Exit, u. 

Enter FRANKLY, BR, | a 

Frank, Wine is no antidote to love, but rather feods 
the flame: Now am i such an amorous puppy, that I 
cannot walk straight home, but must come out of my 
way, to take a view of my queen's palace by moonlight 
~-Ay, here stands the temple where my goddess is 
adored—the door is open! [ Retires to the Re 


Enter Lucetta, from the doar, 


Luc. (Under the Window.| Madan! madam, hist ! 
Madam—— How shall I make ber hear ? 


Jacintua, in Boy's Clothes, ai the Windor. 


Jac. Who is there?) What's the matter? 

Lae. Itis 1, madam: you must not pretend to stir till 
I give the word; you'll be discovered # you do. 

Frank. | Aside.} What do IT see? A man! My heart 
misgives me! 

Luc. My master is below, sitling up for Mrs. Cla- 
rinda. Heraves as if he was mad about her being out 
so late. 

Frank. [ Aside.) Here is some intrigue or other. I 
must see more of this before f give further way to love. 

Luc, One minute he is in the street ; the next he isin 
the kitchen ; now he will lock her out, and then he'll 
wait himself, and see what figure she makes, when she 
vouchsafes to venture home, ae 

Jac. Lieng te have it ever. Get me but once out of 
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‘Frank, [ Aside. Cowardly. rascal ! ‘would r were in 
his place 

Lue, VW Lean but ix him any where, tr can jet you 
out inyself-—You have the ladder ready in case of ne- 
cessity ? . . 

Site, ‘Yes, yes... [Exit Locetra,. at the dogr. 

Frank. | Anide. | ‘Lhe ladder! this must lead to some 
rere : Lshall watch you, my young géntleman, I 
sha | fae. ig ee | 


Enter Crarinna and James, R. 


Clear. ‘This whist is a most enticing devil. [am afraid 
I am too late for Mr. Strietland’s sober hours. 7 

Jac. Ha! Lbear a noise. _ 4 

Clar, No; 1 see a light in Jacintha’s window. You 
way gohome. [Giving the Servant Muncy.| Tam 
safe. [Hrit James, Rr. 

Jae. Sure, jt wast be he! Mr. Bellamy—sirc. 

Frank. [Aside.| Dovs not he call me? 

Clar, {dside.| Wat who's that?) I am frightened 
out of iIny wits-—a mai! 

Fac. Ws it you? 

Frank. Yes, yes y ‘tis t-"tis I. 

Jae. Tisten at the door, . 

Fraak, 1 will; tis open—~—There’s no noise ; all's 
quiet. 

Clar. Sure, it is my spark— and talking to Jacintha. 

U Aside, 

Frank. You may come down the ladder—quick. 

Jac. Catch it then, and -hadd it. 

Frank, Ubave it. Now 1 shall see what sort of met- 


tle my young spark is made of, { Aside, 
Clar. With a™ladder too! I assure you. But I 
must see the end of it. — [adatde, 


Jac. Hark! did not somebody speak ? ? 
Frank. No, soy be not fearful—’ Sdeath ! we are 
discovered. [Faankvy und Craninna retire, ®. 


Eater Lucerta, at the deor. 


Lue. Hist! hist! are you ready ? 
Jae. Yes, may I venture? : 
fate Now is your time. He is in high suhbereare 
is privy councillor, Mr, Tester. You may come 
down the bark-stairs, and Pi let you oat, 

- [Exit Lucerra. 
Sele. 1 will, I will, aad am heartily glad of it. 

EL adt Jacintpa. 
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| Frank. L Agecineing. |. May be so; but you and I 
shall have a few words before you get off sa cleanly. 

Clar, [Advancing.| How lucky it was I came home 
at this instant. {shall spoil his sport, 1 believe. [ Tap- 
ping him on the shouliter.|—Do you know me, sir? 

Frank. 1 ain amazed ? “You here! This was unex- 
pected indeed ! As 

Clar. Why, U believe, I do come a little unexpect- 
edly, but t shall amaze you more. know the whole 
course of your amour :—all the process of ‘your mighty 
passion, from its first rise —— 

Frank. What fis all this? 

Clar, To the very conclusign, which you vainly hope 
to effect this night, | 

Frank. By Heaven, madam, T know not what you 
mean! came hither, purely to contemplate on your 
beauties, 

Clar, Any beauties, sir, I find will serve your turn, 
Did 1 not hear you talk to her at the window ? 

Frank. Her! 

Clar. Blush, blush, for shame! but be assured, you 
have seen the last, both of Jacintha and me. [ Brit, R, 

Frank. Jacintha! Hear me, madam-—-She is gone, 
This must certainly be Bellamy’s mistress, and I have 
fairly ruined all his sebeme. This it is to be in luck ! 


Enter Bevuamy, behind, ©. 


Bel. Val aman under the window ! 
Frank. No, here she comes, and L may convey her 
to him. : 


Enter J ACINTHA, ik the taddcr, anc runs ta 
FRANKLY. 


Jac. Thave at last got to you. Oht— 

Frank. Be not frightened, Lady. 

Jac, OF! Tam abused! betrayed ! 

Bel. Betrayed ! Zealay ! 

Frank, Bellamy! , 

“Hel. Lean scarce believe it, though see it, Draw! 

Frank. Wear ine, Bellamy—lady— Le 

Jac. Stay —do not fight! | 

Frank, Lam innocent; it is all a mistake f 

Jac. For my sake, be quiet! We shall be disco- 
vered! the family is alarmed? | 

Bel. You are obeyed. Mr. Frankly, there is bat one 
way. - 
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Frank. U understand you.—Any time bat now, You 
will cortainly be discovered!—To-morrow, at your 
chambers, y nits | 
Bel. Till then farewell. STegonb yay andr he is ghee 
Oa has (Exveunt BeLramv and JACINTHA, R. 
Frank, Then, when he. is cool, I may be heard; and 
the real, though suspicions, account of this matter 
may be believed. Yet, amidst all this perplexity, it 
_ pleases me to find my fair incognita is jealous of 
my love. | | | 
ehaial { Within.} Where’s Lucetta? Search every 
place. | sitans | 
Frank, Hark! the ory is up! Tmust be gone. 
. | : [Exit Fraxk.iy, Rk. 
‘Eater Mr. Srarcriann, Tester, dad Servants. 
Strict. She's gone! she’s lost! Lam cheated! pursue 
her ! seek her! | 
Test, Sir, all her clothes are in her chamber. 
Serv. Sir, Mrs. Clarinda said she was in boy's 
clothes. oe | | 
Striet. Ay, ay, 1 know it—Bellamy has her—Come 
along—Pursue her, | [Mrcunt, 1. 
Enter RaxGer, R. 


Ran, Wark !——Was not the noise this way 7——No, 
there is no game stirring. ‘This same goddess, Diana, 
shines so bright with her chastity, that, egad, lL believe 
the wenches are ashamed to look her in the face. Now 
lam in an admirable mood for a frolic : have wine in my 
head. and money in my pocket, and so am furnished out 
for the cannonading of any countess in Christendom. 
‘Ha! what have we here? a ladder !—this cannot be 
placed here for nothing—and a windew open! Is it 
love, or mischief, now, that is going on within? I care 
not which—I am in a right eve for either. Up I go, 
neck or nothing. Stay—do ! not ron a greater chance 
of spoiling sport, than I do of making any? that 1 
hate, agamuch as I leve the other. There can be no 
harm in seeing how the land Hes—V'il up. [Gees up 
softiy.| Alt is hush—-Hal a light, and a woman? by 
all that's lacky, neither old nor crooked ! Vi in—Ha ! 
she is goneagain! 1 will after her. [Gets im at the 
Window.] And, for fear of the squalls of virtue, and 
the pursuit ef the family, PE will make sure of the lad- 
‘der. [Pula in the ladder. } Now, fortune, be my 
gidet oe | 
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sc ENE l.—Ara. Strictlaad's Drenahig Room. 


‘Enter Mrs. Srawriann, followed by Lucetta, me 
Mrs, Strict. Well, 1 am in great hopes she will 
escape. 

Late, Never fear, madam: the lovers have the start 
of him, and I warrant they keep it. 

Mrs, Strict. Were Mr. Strictiand ever to suspect my 
being privy to her flight, 1 know not what might be the 
consequence, 


Luc. Then you had better be undressing. He may 

return immediately. | 
[As she is sitting down at the Toilet, RANGER 
enters behind. | ~ 

Ran, Young and beautiful ! { Aside. 

Luc. | have watched him pretty narrowly of late, 
and never once suspected till this morning -—— 

Mrs. Strict. And who gave you authority to watch 
his actions, or pry into his secrets 7 | 

Lue. 1 hope, madam, you are not angry, I thought it 
might have been of Service to you, to know my master 
was jealous, 

Ran. And her husband jealous! 1f she Hoes but send 
away the maid, Lam happy. | 

Mrs. Strict. [Angrily.} Leave me! | 

Luc, This it is to meddle with other people's affairs ! 

PExit in anger. 

Ran. What a lucky dog I ami I never made a gen- 
tleman a cuckold before. Now, impudence, assist me. 

Mrs. Striet. [Rising.] Provoking ! [am sure 1 never 
have deserved it of him. 

Ran. Oh, cuckold him by all means; madam, 1 am 
your man. [She skricks.] Oh, fie, madam! if you 
squall so cursedly, you will be discovered. 

Mrs. Strict. Discovered! What mean you, sir? do 
you come to abuse me? 

Ran. Uli do my endeavour, m madam 5; you can have 
no more. 

_ Mrs, Strict. Whence came you 7.—how got you here ? : 

Ran. Dear madam, so long as 1 am here, what. sig- 
niles how If got here, or whence I came? but, that 4 
may satisf i curlosity, first, as 10 your whence 
cane you? fT answer, out of the street: and to your 
how got you here? FP say, in at the window 3 it stood 
go invitingly open, it was irresistible. But, madam, 
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. you are going to ondr ess. I beg 1 may not incommode 
you. | 

Mrs. Strict, This. is the most consummate piece of 
impudencef 
Ran. For Heaven's sake have one drop of pity fera 
poor young fellow, who long has loved you! A 

_ Mrs. Strict. Whatwould the fellow have? : 

Ran. Your Bosbant 8 usage. wilt excaie you to. the 
world, ... 
: Hate Strict. T cannot bear this. Insolence ! : Help t 
ne . 
Ran. Oh, hold that clamerous ‘tongue, Amada 
Speak one word more, and Lam gone, positively gone. 

Mra, Strict. Gone! so 1 would have you. 

Han. Lord, madem, you are so hasty ! 

Mrs, Strict. Shall Tnot speak, when a thief, atetber, 
breaks into my house at midnight! Help! help! 

Raa. Ha! no one hears, Now, Cupid, assist me— 
Look ye, madam, I never could make fine speeches, 
and cringe, and fawn, and flatter, and lie; J have said 
more to you already, than 1 ever said to a woman in 
such circumstances, in all my life. But, since 1 find 
you will yield to no persuasion for your, good, J will 
gently force you to be grateful. [Throws down his Hat, 
and seizeaher.|. Come, come, unbend that brow, and 
jook more kindly onme.. 

Mrs. Strict. For shame, sir! thus, on. my knees, let 
met.beg for mercy. . {Knecling. 

Ran, And thus on mine, let me beg the sanre. 

{He kneels, catches, and kisses her. 

Strict. [ Within, Rel. ‘Take away her Bw ord; she'll 
hurt herself! | 
Mrs. Strict. Oh, Heavens ! that 48. ay -husband’s 





voice! | 
Ran. [Ristng.], The devil it is, | 
Strict. Within.) Take away her sword, I say! 


Mrs. Strict. He is upon the stairs, now coming up! 
I amwadone if he sees you. — 

aa Pox on him, I must ‘decamp then. W hich 
way 

Mrs. Striet. Through this Paseage into the next 
chamber, 

Ran. And. Bo into. the street. With, all my heart. 
‘You may be perfectly eany. madam ; mum's the word :. 
i never blab. [Aside.} 4 “ial nat leave off so, but 
wait tilithe last moment. ss «s [ Exit Rancen, x. 


SCENE 1.] HUSRAND.. ny! 


Mrs. Strict. So, he’s gone. What could T have said, 
if he had been discovered ? 


Enter Mr. Staicruann, driving in SactrtHa, 
Lucetrta fallgwing, to - 


Strict, Once more, my pretty masculine madam, you 
are Welcome home; and { hope to keep you somewhat 
closer than IT have done: for 1o-inerrow moming, 
eight o'clock, is the anes hour you shall stay in this 
lewd town, 

Jac. Oh, sir, when onee a girl is equipped with a 
hearty re solution, it is net your worshigt S sagacity nor 
the great chain at your gate, can hinder her from doing 
what she has a mind. 7 

Stréiet. Oh, Lord! Lord! haw this love improves a 
young lady's modesty. | 

Jac, Am to blame to sock for happiness any where, 
when you are resolved to make me miserable here? 

Strict. Y have this night prevented your nmking 
yourself so; and will endeavour to do it for the future. 
1 have vou safe now, and the devil shail not get you 
out of iny clutches again. IT have locked the doors 
and barred them, I warrant you. So here, troop to 
your chamber, and to bed, whilst you are well, Go! 
{He treads on Raneer’s Hat.) What's here? a hat! 
aw man’s hat inimy wife's dressing room ! 

_ [Looki ing at the Hat. 

Mrs. Strict. What shall t do? [ Aside. 

Strict. [ Tuking up the Hat, and looking al Mrs. 
Srricrpanp.|] Ha! by heli !-£ see ‘tis true! 

Mrs. Strict. My fears confound me. Tdare not tell 
the truth, and know not how to frame a lig! { Aside, 

Strict, Mrs, Strictland, Mrs. Strictland, how came 
this hat inte your chamber ? 

Lue. Are you that way disposed, my fue Jady, and 


will nottrust me ? [ Aside. 
Strict. Bpeak, wretch, speak. a 
Jac. 1 could not have suspected this. [ Aside. 


Striet. Why dost thou not speak ? 

Mrs. Strict. -‘Sir-——— 

Strict. Guilt—tis guilt that ties your tongue! 

Luc. Tmust bring her off, however. | [ Aside. 

Strict. My fears’ are just, and fam nee Mou 
worst of women ! 

Mrs. Strict. J know fay: Innocence, and ¢ can bear this 
no lover .eo$ - 
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Strict. 1 know you are false, and ‘tis |} who wil! bear 
my injuriesno longer. ( Bolh watk aboul in a passion. 

Luc. [To Jacintna, aside,| Is not the hat yours? 
own it, madam. i, 7 
[Fakes Jacunrua’s Hat away, and exit. 

Mrs. Strict. What ground, what cause have you for 
jealousy. when vow yourself can witness, your leaving 
me was accidental, your return uncertain ;. and expected 
even sooner than it happened? The abuse is gross and 
palpable. | 

Strict. Why, this is true. 

Mrs. Strict. Indeed, Jacintha, 7 am innocent. 

Strict. And yet this hat must belong to somebody. 

Jac. Dear Mrs. Strictland, be net concerned. When 
he has diverted bimself a little longer with it, I suppose 
he will give me iny batagain. 

Strief. Your hat ? 

Jac. Yes, my hat. You brushed it from my side 
yourself, and then trod upon it; whether on purpose to | 
abuse this lady or no, you best know yourself. 

Strict. Tt cannot be—’tis all a lie! 

Jac. Believe so still, with all my heart; but the hat 
is mine, Now, sir, who does it belong to? 

MXnalches it and puts it on, 

Strict. Why did she look go? 

Jac. Your violence of temper is too much for her. 
You use ber ill, and then suspect her for that confusion 
which you yourself occasion. 

Stréet; Why did not you set me right at first? 

Jac, Your hard usage of ume, sir, is a sufficient rea- 
son why I should not be much concerned to undeceive 
you atall. “Tis for your lady’s sake Ido it now; who 
deserves much better ef you, than to be thus exposed 
= every slight suspicion. See where she sits—Go to 
er, 

Mrs, Strict. [ Rising.) Indeed, Mr. Strictland, I have 
a soul as much above-——— 

Strict, Whew I now you have both found your tongues, 
and T must bear with their eternal rattle. 

‘Jac, For shame, sir; goto her, and—— 

Striet. Well, well, what shall I say? 1 forgive—all 
is over. 1, 1, f forgive. | | 

Mrs, Strict. Forgive ! What doa you mean 7 

Jae. Forgive her | fs that-all? Consider, sir— 

_ Striet, Hold, hold your confounded tongues, and PU 
doany thing. Vi ask pardon—or forgive—or any thing. 


SCENE 111. ] HUSHAND.+ Jn 


Good now. be quiet—T ask your pardon—there—{ Wisses 

her.| For you, madam, fam infinitely obliged to you, 

and could find in my heart to make you a return in kind, 

by marrying you to a beggar, but EF have more con- 

science. Come, come, to yourchamber. Here, take 

this candle, | ie 
Enter Locerra, pertly. 

Luc. Sir, ifyouplease, Twill ight my young lady to 
bed, 

Mtriet. No, not no such thing, good madam, She 
shall have nothing but her pillow to consult this night, 
T assure you. So. in,in. [Phe Ladies take leave. Bait 
JacintTHA, n.] Good night, kind madam. 

Lue. Pox of the jealous fool! we might beth have 
escaped ouLof the window purely. | Aside. 

Strict. Go, get you down; and, do you hear, order 
the coach to be ready in the morning at eight exactly. 
j edt Lucerra, o.] So, she is safe till to-morrow, 
and then for the country : and when she is there, I can 
manage as Ethiok fit. 

Mrs. Strict, Dear Mr. Strictland-—— 

Strict. Lam notin a humour, Mrs. Strictland, fit to 
talk with yeu. Gio to bed. t will endeavour to get 
the better of my temper, if Tocan. Tl follow yor. 
| Fxtt Mrs. srricriany, ww.) Plow despicable have | 
made myself! { Bxit, a. 


SCENE Til.—Anoathker Chamber. 


finter RANGER, M.D. 


Ran. All seens hushed again, and FE may venture out. 
Jo may as well sneak off whilst I am in a whole shin, 
And sha}! se much Jove and claret as } am in possession 
efonly ull meto sleep, when it might so much better 
keep oe waking? Forbid it, fortune, aad forbid it, 
love. "Phis is the chamber, perhaps, of aome bew itch 


ing fermale, and Pinay yet be happy.—ita! a Heht! the 
door opens. A boy! pox on hina! { ffe relives, 4b. 


Enter Saciwtua, with a Candle, 2. 


dat. T have been listening at the door, and, from their 
silence, I conclude they are peaceably gone to bed to- 

gether. = | 
Ran, A pretty boy, faith! he seems uneasy. [ Aside. 
pn 2 | : 


dae. (Sitting down.) What an unlucky night has this 
eae tome) Every circumstance has fallen out un- 
happily. ; | 3 

#tan. He talks aloud. Wl) listen. | { Aside. 

Jac, Put what most amazes me is, that Clarinda 
should betray me. 

Ran. Clarinda! she must be a woman. Well, what 
of her? ' 

Jac. My guardian, else, would never have suspected 
my disguise. 

Ran. Disguise! ah, it must be so! What eyes she 
has! What a dull rogue was I, not te suspect this 
sooner ! | | [ Aside. 

Jac. Ha, Vhad forgot; the ladder is at the window, 
apd twill boldly venture by myself. [Rising briskly, 
secs Ranger.| Ha! aman! and well dressed. Da! 
Mrs. Strictland, are you then, at Sast, dishonest? 

Ran, By all my wishes, she is a charming woman! 
Jucky raseal ! [ Aside. 

Jac, But Iwill, if possible. conceal her shame, and 
stand the brant of his impertinence. 

Ran, What shall lsay to her? No matter: any thing 
soft will dothe business. { Aside. 

Jac, Who are you? 

Ran. Aman, young gentleman. 

Jac. And what would you have ? 

Rian, A woman, 

dae, You are very free, sir. Here are none for you. 

Ran. Ay, but there is one, aud a fair one too; the 
most charming creature Nature ever set her band to; 
and you are the dear little pilot that must direct me io 
her heart. | 

Jac. What mean you, sir? It is an office Tam not 
accustomed to. | 

Ran. You won't have far to go, however. J never 
make may errands tedious. It isto your own heart, dear 
roadam, To would have you whisper in my behalf. Nay, 
never start. Think you such beauty could ever be con- 
_cealed from eyes'so well acquainted with its charms? 
ac. What will become of me? if d ery out, Mrs. 
Strictland is undone. Thisis my last resort. {| Aside. 

Ran, Pardon, dear lady, the boldness of this visit, 
which your guardian's care has forced me to: but Tlong 
have loved you, long doated on that beauteous face, and 
followed you from place to place, though, perhaps, un- 
known, and anregarded, 
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Jac. Here’s a special fellow! [ Astde. 
Ran. Turn then an eye of pity on my sufferings ; and, 
by Heaven, one tender look from those piercing eyes, 

one touch of this soft hand—~ | 
| Going to take her hand. 

Jar. Wold, sirt no nearer. : : 

Ran, Would more than repay whole years of pain, 

Jac. Hear me; but keep your distance, or IT raise the 
family. 

Ran. Blessings on ber tongue, only for prattling to 
me ! aes : | Aside. 
Jac. Oh, fora moment's courage, and T shall shame 
him frem his purpose. [4aide.] Lf I were certain so 
much gallantry had beea shown on my aecount only-—- 

Ran. You wrong your beauty, to think that any other 
could have power to draw me hither. By all the little 
loves that play about your ps, 1 swear-— 

Jac. You came to me, and me alone ? 

Ran. By all the thousand graces that inhabit there, 
you, and only you, have drawn me hither. | 

Jac. Well said. Could [ but believe you-——- 

Ran. By Heaven she comes! Ah, honest Ranger, | 
never knew thee fail. [ Aside, 

Jac, Pray, sir, where did you leave this hat? 

Ran, That hat! that hat—'tis my hat---[ dropped it in 
the next chamber, as twas looking for yours, 

Jac. How mean and despicable do you look now! 

Ran. So, so! tam ina pretty pickle! | Aside, 

Jac. You kiiow by this that 1 am acquainted with 
every thing that has passed within ; and how ill it agrees 
with what you have professed to me. Let me advise 
you, sir, to begoue immediately 5 through that window 
you may easily get into the street. One scream of mine, 
the least noise at that door, will wake the house. 

Ran. Say you so? { Aside. 

Jac. Believe me, sir, an injured husband js nat so 
easily appeased: and a suspected wife, that is jealous 
of her boaour-—— | 

Ran, 1s the devil, and so Jet’s have no more of ber, 
Look ye, madam, [Getting between the door and her | 
L have but one argument Jett, and that is a strong one. 
Look on me well--1l am as handsome, 6 strong, well- 
made fellow as any about town ; and since we are alour, 
as } take it, we can have no occasion to be more pri- 
vate, {Going to lay hold uf her. 

Jac. Lhave a reputation, sit, and will maintain it,” 
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Ran. You have a bewitching pair of eyes, 

Jac. Consider my virtue. (Struggling. 

Ran, Consider your beauty and my desires. 

due, Wf Fd were a man, you dared net use me thus, 

Raa. Lshould not have the same temptation, 

Jac. Hearime, sics PE willbe heard. [Breaks Jrom 
him.) Poere is a man whe will make you repeat this 
aie ot we Oh, Bellamy | where art thou now ? 

Han, Bellamy ! 

Jue, Were he here, you durst not thus affront me. 

(Bursting cul a crying 

Ran. His mistress, on my seul! [deide.) You cau 
love, madam: you ean love, I find. Ter tears atect me 
sii aagedly, [dside. 

Jiuc, Lam notashamed to own my passion for aman 
of virtue amt ioneur, J love.and glory mi it. 

Ran. Ou, brave! and you can write letters, you can, 
“do will not ast myself home with you this evening, 
because PE know it is rl ‘- 

dac. Tint 

Hun. ‘+ Therefore, 1 beg you would procure me a 
lodging; “Hs no matter how far oF my guardian's. 
Yours, Jacinrua.”’ 

Jac. The very words of my letter! Tam amazed !— 
Do you know Mr. Bellamy ? 

Ran. There is not aman on earth 1 have so great a 
valve for: and he must haye some value for me too, or 
he would never have shown me your pretty epistile : 
think of that, fair lady. The ladder is at the window, 
and so, madam, I hope delivering you safe inte his arms 
will, in some measure, expiate tho. crime I have been 
guilty of to you. 

Jac. Good Heaven! How fortunate is this! 

Ran. L believe I make myself appear more wicked 
than I really am. Fer, damn me, if I do not feel more 
satistaetion in the thoughts of restoring you to my friend, 
than ft could have pleasure in any favour your bounty 
sould have bestowed! Let any other rake lay his hand 
on his heart aud say the same. 

Jac. Your generosity transports me. 

Run. Let us lose no time then ; ele ladder’s ready. 
Where was you to lodge? 

Jae. At Mr. Meggot’s. 

Run. At my friend Jacky’s | better and batter still, 

duc. Ave you acquainted with him teo? : 

Ran, Ay. ayt why, did [vot tell you at frst that J 
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was one of your ald stiuatatance ¢ ? 1 know all about 
vou, vousee: though, the devi! fetch me, if Lever saw 
vou before ! Now, madam, give me your hand. 

Jac. And naw, sir, bave with you. 

Ran. Then thou art a ghil of spirit. And though 1 
loug to nae you for trusting yours: Ne with me, Ewill nat 
ber a single kiss, UH Bellamy himself shail give me 
leave. He must fi ght well thal iakes you from ime, 

{ dweunt, b. 


END GF 40k bt. 


ACT. TV. 
SCENE Y.—The Prazsa. 


inter BeLLamy and FRANKLY, L. 


Bel. Pshaw ! what impertinent devil put it tuto you? 
head tomeddle with my affairs? 
Frank, You know I went thither in pursuit of ano- 
ther, 

Bel. Y know nothing you had to do there at all. 

Frank. I thought, Mr. Bellamy, you were a lover. 

Bel. Lamse; and therefore should be forgiven this 
sudden warmth. = 

Frank. And, therefore, should forgive the fond im- 
pertinence of a lover. 
Bel, Jealousy, you know, is as natural an incident ta 
UV Benen 

Frank. As curiosity. By one piece of silly curiosity 
T have gone nigh to ruin both myself and yous; bt net 
then your jealousy complete our misfortunes, "1 fear I 
have lost a mistress as well as you. Then let us not 
quarrel]. All may come right again. 

Bel, Wis impossible. She is gone—removed inde ever 
from imy sight: she isin the country by this time. 

Frank. How did you lose ber after we parted? | 

Bei. By too great confidence, When J got her to my 
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chair, the chairmen were notto be found. And, safe as 
‘| theught in our disguise, [ actually put ber into the 
chair, when Mr. Strictland and his servants were in 
sight; which I had no sooner done, than they surrounded 
us, overpowered me, and carried her away. 

Frank. Unfortunate, indeed ! Howe you not make a 
second attempt ? 

Bel. thad designed it; but when I came to the door 
1 found the ladder removed ; and, hearing no noise, sec- 
ing no lights, nor being able to make anybody answer, 
1 concluded all attempts as impracticable as 1 now find 
them.—-Ha! [see Lucetta coming. Then they may be 
stil] in town. 


Eenter LUceTra, R. 


renee welcome! what news of Jacintha ? 

Luc. News, sir! you fright me out of my senses! 
Why, is she nat ith you? 

Bel. What do you mean? With me! [have not seen 
her since f lost her last night. 

Lee, Good heaven! then she is undone for ever. 

Frank. Why, what's the matter? 

Rei. Speak out; I'm all amasement ! 

Lue. She is escaped without any of us knowing how. 
Nobady missed her till moruing. We all thought she 
went away with you. But heaven knows now what may 
have happened, 

Bet. fomenedy must have aceompanied her in her 
flight. 

Luc. We know of nobody : we are all in confusion at 
home, My master swears revenge on you. My mistress 
says.a stranger has her. 

Bel. A stranger ! 

hue. Bat Mrs, Clarinda——- 

Bet. Clarinda! who is she? 

Lue. [To Faanxcy.| The lady, sir, whom you saw 
at our house last night. 

Frank. Ha! what of her ? 

Lue. Sho says she is sure one Frankly is the man: she 
saw them together, and kaows it to be true. 


Frank. Daran’d fortune ! — [Aside. 
Luc, Bure this is not Mr. Frankly ! ' : 
Frank. Nothing will convince him now. (Aside. 


Bel. (Looking at Franwey.) Mal "Us truth !—I[ see 
it is true, [ fside.} Lucetia, run ap to Buckle, and take 
him with yeu to search wherever you can. {Pats her 
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out.| Now, Mr. Frankly, I have found you. You have 
used me so ill, that you force me ta forget you are my 
friend. 

Frank, What do you mean? | 

Bel. Draw. 

Frank. Are you mad T-By heavens, Dam innocent. 

Bel, Lave heard you, and willne longer be imposed 
on.— Defend yourself. 

Frank. Nay, if you are so hot, FE draw to defend my- 
self as 1 would against a madman, | 


Enter Rancer, vu. 


Ran. What the devil; swords at noon-day! Jiave 
among you, faith! [Parts fhem.| What's here, Belin- 
my—yes, "gad, you are Bellamy, and you are Frankly ; 
putup, putup, both of you—or else— PT am a devilish 
fellow when once my sword is out. 

Bel. We shall have a time—— 

Ran. (Pushing Bettamy one wmay,|] <A time for 
what? 

Frank, Ushall be always as ready to defend my inno- 
CeNCe as NOW, 

Ran. | Pushing Franevy the ofher may.) Tonccence ! 
ay, to be sure—at your age--a inighty innocent fellow, 
no doubt! But what, in the name of common sense, is 
it that alls you both? are you mad? ‘Phe last time I 
saw you, you were huggipg and kissing 5 and now you 
are cutting one another's throats—- never knew any good 
come of one fellow's beslavering another, But 1 shall 
wt you inte better humour, PE warrant you——Bellamy, 
Wrankly., listen both of you Such fortune-- such a 
schetie-—— 

Rel, Pr'vihee teave fooling, What, art drunk 7 

Frank. He is always so, FE thik. 

— Ran. And who gave you the privilege of thinking ? 
“Drank! po; Tam not druak, Tipsy, perhaps, with my 
good fortime—inerry, and in spirits—though TP have not 
fire enough to ran iy friend through the body. Net 
dronk, though Jack Meggot and fhave boxed it about 
—-Champaigne was the word for two whole hours by 
Shrewsbury clock. 

Bel. Jack Meggot !—Why T left him at one, going Lo 
hed! 

Run, That may be; but Timade shift to reuse him and 
his family by four this morning. Oands! | picked up a 
wench, and carried her to his house. 
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Clar. Oh, no matter; they'll follow with my things. 
It is but a little way off, and my chair will guard me. 
After my staying out so late last night, Tamsure Mr. 
Strictland will think every minute an age whilst [am in 
his house. 

Mrs. Strict. Lam as much amazed at his suspecting 
your innocence a8 my own ; and every time I think of it, 
EL blash at my present behaviour to you. 

Clar. No ceremony, dear child. 

Alrs, Strict. No, Clarinda, 1 am tov well acquainted 
with your goud Nuun, But, LT fear, in the eye of a 
malicious world, itimay look like a confirmation of his 
suspicion, 

Clar, My dear, if Ure world will speak il of me, for 
the Hithe innocent gaiety, which - think the peculiar 
happiness of my temper, [know no way to prevent it, 
and am ouly sorry the world is so il-natured+ but I 
shal] not part with my mirth, Tassure them, so long as 
1 know itinnocent. LTowish, my dear, thismay be the 
greatest dneasiness your hasband’s jealousy ever gives 
You. 

Mrs, Strict. Vhope be never again way have such oc- 
casion as he had feat night. 

Clar. You aye so unfashionable a wife !—Why, last 
vight’s accident would have made half the wives in 
Loudon casy for life. Has not bis jealousy discev ered 
itself openly? And are not you innocent?-There is 
, othing but your foolish temper Uiat prevents his being 
“absolutely in your power. 

Mrs. Strict. Ciarinda, this is too serious an affair to 
lavghat. Let me advise you--take care of Mr. Frank- 
ly, observe bis temper well: and if he has the Jeast 
taint of jealousy, cast him off, and aever trust to keep 
ing hin in your Bah 

Clar. You will hear little more of Frankly, Lhelieve. 
Hore is Mr, Strictland. 


Pater Mr. Stricriragy aad Leucerra, b. 

» Strict, Lucetta savs you wantme, madam. 

Clar. Utroubte yeu, sir, only that fmight retaro 
you thanks for the civilides T have received in your 
Tamily, before T took ary leave. ! 

Strict. Koep them te yourself, dear madam. Asitis 
at wry request that you leave rey house, your thanks 
Upon mi at ocCaSION are Bot Very desirable, 


3 
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lar, Oh, sir! you need not fear. My thanks were 
only for your civilities. They will uot overburden 
you. Bat UH conformto your humour, sir; and part 
with as Htth ceremony—— 

Strict. As we met. 

Clar. Thebrate! [4side.] My dear, good bye; we 
may meet again, | To Mrs. SvRicTLAND. 

Strict. Uf youdare trust me with your hand— 

Clar, VLaeectta, remember my instractions. Now, sir, 
have with vou. 

{Mr. Srricr.ann leads Craninna out, o. 

Mrs, Strict. Ave her instractions cruel, or kind, Ta- 
eettal For TL suppose they relate to Mr. Frankly. 

Lue. Have you ainind to try if Tean keep a seeret 
as well as yoursclf, madam? But twill show you Tam 
fitia be trusted, by keeping this, though it signifies 
nothing. 

Mrs. Strict, This answer is not so civil, PE think. 

Lue. t beg pardon. madam; TP meant itnot to offend. 

Bro, Strict. Peay det us have no more such. PT nel- 
ther desire, nar want, your assistance. 

Enter Mr. STRicrTLany, t. 

Strict. Sbeis gone; d fecl myself somewhat easier 
already. Since Thave begun the day with gallantry, 
madam, shall I conduct you up? 

Mrs. Strict. There is something, sir, which gives 
You secret uneasiness. TP wish— 

Striet, Perhaps so, madam; and perhapsit may soon 
be no seeret at all, { Leads her out, a. 

Luc. Would f were onec well settled with my young 
lady ; for, at present, this is but an odd sort of a queer 
family. Last night’s affair puzzles me. A hat there 
Was, ‘that belonged to none of us—that’s certains ma- 
dam was ina fright —that is as certain: ne Y br ought 
all off, acintha escaped, Bo one of us hnows how. 
The good man’s jealousy” was yesterday groundle 68s 
yet to-day In my iniad he is very cue in the rig rt. 
Mighty odd, all this! cal Knocking. | Somebody kn ree he 
If this should be Clarinda’s spark, have an odd mes- 


sage fay ius tao, 
{She opens the doer. 


Eater BRaxkiny, b, 
Frank, So, my pretty handmaid, meeting with you 
gives me seme hopes. May T speak wih € baring 
ob 
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’tis evident, and Jam miserable. But for my wife, she | 
shall not stay one night longer in ny house. Separa-. 
tion, shaine, coutempt, shall be her pertion. J am de- 
termined on the thing: and when ence it ix over, may, 
perhaps, be easy. ect Beles 


SCENE HWL—~The Street. 
Crartnna brought in a Chair, Raxnoer following. 
Ran. Hark ye, chairmen! damn your confounded 
trot, Go slower. 
Clar. Here stop. | 
Ran. By heavens! the monsters hear reason, and 
obey. 
Clar. (Letting dawn the Window.) What trouble- 
some fellow was that? 
1 Chair. Some rake, T warrant, that cannot curry 
himself home, and wants us to do it for him. 
Clar. There—And pray do you take care that Tbe 
not troubled with him. { Goes in, RB. 
Ran. That’s as much as to say now, pray follow 
me. Madam, youare acharming woman, and 1 will 
dy it, 
1 Chair. Stand off, sir. 
Raa. Pe’ythee, honest fellow—what—what writing is 
that! [Endcavouring to get in. 
2 Chair. You come not here. | 
Ran, Ledgings to be let: a pretty conyenient in- 
seriplion, and the sign of a good modest family-—There 
may be lodgings for gentlemen as wellas ladies. Hark 
ye, rogues; LH jay you all the silver | have in my 
pocket~—there it is—T get in there inspite of your teeth, 
ye pimps, | Throws down the money anil goes in. 
1 Chair, What, Pat, have you let the gentleman in ? 
2 Chair, Vil tell you what, pertner, he certainly 
shipped by whilst you was picking up the money.—-Come, 
take up.  [ hxewnt. 


SCENE IV .—Clarinda’s Lodgings. 
Enter Cuarinna, and Fanny following, i. 
Clar, [A noive betrcen Ranger and Lanpriapy,| | 
should certainly knew that voice. [Ranger talks with 
the LaxpLapy.}| My madcap cousin Ranger, as dlive ! 
1 am sure he does not know me. HT could but hide my 
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face vow, what sport I should have! A mask, a mask! 
Run aod see if you can jin a mask. 

Foray. Ubelieve there is onc above. 

Clar. Ran, run, and fetch i.—| frit Fanny, j-- 
Here he comes, 


Ainter Ranerr and LANDLADY, L. 


How unlucky this is! {Turning from them. 
Land, What's your business here, unnannerly sir? 
Ran. Well, Jet's see these lodgings that are to be Jet. 

‘Gad, a very pretty neat tenement —But hark ye, is it 

real and maternal, all that, or only patched vp and new 

pointed this suinmer scason, aguinst the town fills? 
Land, What does the saucy fellow mean with his 
double tenders here?) Get you down 


Enter Fanny otth a Mask. 


Fanny. Vere is a very dirty one. 
: : [Aside to CosRtINDA, 

Clar. No matter—now we shall see a ltth: what he 
would be at. | | Asitele, 

Land, This is an honest house. For all your laced 
wristcoat, Pll have you thrown down, neck and heeds. 

flan, Phot notin such a hurry. good ohd lady.—A 
mask!onay, with all my heart. Tt saves a werld of 
blushing. Have you ne’er a one for me ?—l am apt to 
be ashamed myself, on these occasions, 

Land. Get you down, I say : 

Ran, Not if I guess right, old lady.—Madam | Te 
CuAnINDA, who makes signs to (he LANDLADY to re- 
tire} look yo there, now! that a woman should live to 
your age, and know so little of the matter.—DBegone, 
[Erit Lanpiany. 1.) By her forwardness, this should 
be a whore of quality. My boy, Ranger, thou art in 
luck to-day! She won't speak, I find—then PT will. 
{Aside.} Delicate lodgings, truly, madam; and very 
neatly furnished. A very convenient room this, T must 
needs own, to entertain a mixed company: but, my dear, 
charming creature, does nol that door open te a more 
commedious apartment, for the happiness of a private 
friend or so?) ‘Phe prettiest brass leck—-Fast, humph ! 
that won't do,—‘Sdeath, you are a beautiful weman ; I 
am sure you ace, Pr'ythee, let me see your face: it is 
your interest, child ; the longer vou delay, the more J 
shall expect. Therefore, | Taking her hand] my dear, 
soft, hind, new acquaintance, thus let me take your 
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hand; and whilst you gently, with the other, jet day- 
light in upon me, let me seftly hold you te me, that, 
with my longiig lips, 1 may reeeive the softest, best 
impression. [She unmasks.) Clarinda ! 

Clar, Hal hal your servant, cousin Ranger—Ha ! 
ha: ha! | 

Ran, Oh, your hamble servant, madam. You had- 
like to have been beholden to your mask, cousin. —kI 
must bragen it ent, — L Astde, 

Clear, Hal hat hal You were net so happy in yeur 
disguise, sir. “Phe pretty starger in your gait, aud the 
genteclncgligence of vour w hole person, made ft jm- 
possible to mistule you, my sweelcotmHal ha! 

Ran. Ob, FT knew you too, bui b faacied vou had 
taken a partic tar Miiig to my person, and hed a mind 
to siak the relation uncer that Wtle pleee of blaek vel- 
vet! and, ead, you never find me bebind hand tna fre- 
lic, But. since itis otherwase, uy merry, cood-fitmour- 
ed cousin, Tam as heartily had ‘to see you in town, as 
1 should be to meet any of my old bottle acquaintance. 
And if you have any occasion for a dangling gallant . 
Vanxhall, Ranelagh, or even the poor neglected Par 
you are so unlike the rest of your virtuous sisters of 1 
petticoat, that Ewill venture myself with you, 

(lar. Pake care what you prontise ; for who eae 
but this face, yon were pleased to say se many prett 
things of before you saw ik may raise su raany Lee 
among your khepl mistresses, and reps of quality —— 

Ran. Hold! hold! a truce with your satire, sweet 
COZ; OF, if scandal mmst be the topic of evary virtuous 
woman’ s conversation, call for your teaewater, and ict 
it be in its proper clement. Come, your tea, your tea, 


Linter MA, n. 

Clar. With all my heart.—Who’s there?) Get tea— 
upon condition that von stay Uilit comes. 

Ran, That is aceording as you behave, madam. 

Clar. O1, siet Lam very sensible of the favour. 

Raw. Nay, you may, EP assure you; for there is but 
one woman of virtue, besides yourself, LT would stay 
with ten mtingtes (and I have not known her above these 
twelve hours): the insipidity, or the rancour of their 
discourse, is insufferable ! I had rather take the air with 
my grandmother ! 

‘Clar, Hat ha! he! the ladies are highly: ohliged 
you, I vow. 
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Ran. T te you what: the lady Espeak of was ebliged 
tome: and the generous girl is ready to own ih | 

(lar. And, pray, when was it you did virtwe this con- 
siderable service ? 

Ran, Tiut this last night, the devil fetch me! A re- 
mantic whim of imine cor veyed me inta oer ehamber, 
where | found her, young and beautiful. afene at uid- 
night, dressed Uke a sett Adenis ; her lovely hair ail 
loase about her shouldvrs-—. 

Clar. Yn boy'aelethes ! this is worth amend to. 
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Ran. Gad, Poo more pina cor beng 
than Pid your being my cilor-eousin, 

Char. Har iy cu u yt MY is scoVver Pat dash? 

Pun, Whey, failin, she very mean dropped me a 
hint of Ho hersedt, 

Char. Herself t— Tf this shoutd be 4 acintha ¢ DT awdde. 

ian. Ay, foregad, did shes which Pb smagined a wood 
sign at midn! ght, ch, coasia! So Lt een invented a 
loug story of a passion PE bad for her, though FP had 
never seen her before—-you know my oll w ay gem acd 
said so many such tender things ——— 

Clar., As you said to me just now ? 

Ran. Pho! quite in another sivle, T assure you.—It 
was midnight, and f was ina right eve, 

(lar, Well; and what did she answer to all these 
proiestations ? 

Ran, Why, instead of running Into my arms atonce, 
as I expected-—— 

Clar. To be sure. 

Ran. Gad, Vike a free-hearted, houest girl, she frank- 
Vy told me she liked another better than she Liked me ; 
that Thad something in ny face that showed | was a 
veutleman; and she woald c’en trust herself with me, if 
Lt would give her any word £ would convey her to her 
spark. . 

Clar, Oh, brave, and haw did you hear this? 

Han, Why, curse me if bam ever angry with a wo- 
man for not having a passion for me. 

Clar, No! | 

Ran, Never, 1 only hate your sex’s vain pretence 
of having no passion at all, “Gad, | loved the good- 
natared girl for it; tock her at her word, stele her out 
of the window, and this morning made a very honest 
fellow happy in the possession of her. 

Clar, And her name is Jucintha. 
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Rtan. Hal ata 

Clar. Your amours are no secrets, sir, You see, you 
might aswell have told me all the whole of last night's 
adventure s for you fiml ET know, a 

Ran. At Why, what do you know? 

Clar. Nay, nothing. lonly know that a gentleman's 
hat cannot be dropped in a lady's chamber-—— 

Ran. The devil! ) aor Tre 

Clar. But a hnasband is such an odd, impertinent, 
awkward creature, that he will be stumbling over it. | 

Ran, Here has been fine work ! [ Aside. | But how, in 
the name of wonder, should you know all this ? nS 

Clar. By being in the same house, 

Raa. tn the same house! 

Clam, Ay, inthe same house ; a witness of the con- 
fusion you have made. 

Raa. Frankly’s Qlarinda, by all that’s fortunate ! it 
must be so, [ dside. 

Clar. And Jet me tell you, sir, that even the dull, 
low-spirited diversions you ridicule in us tame creatures, 
are preferable to the romantic exploits that only wine 
Oa raise you fo. 

Ran. Yes, cousin: but UU be even with you, [ dside. 

Clar, Uf you reflect, cousin, you will find a great deal 
of wit in shocking a lady’s modesty, disturbing ber 
quiet, tainting her reputation, and ruining the peace of 
a Whole family. 

Ran. Po be sere, 

Clar. These are the high-mettled pleasures of yon 
men of spirit, that the jasipidity of the virtuous can 
never arriveat, And can you, in teality, think your 
Burgundy and your Bacchus, your Venus and your 
Loves, an excuse for all this? Fie, cousin, fel 

Ran, No, cousin. | 

Clar. What, dumb! 1 am glad you have modesty 
enourh left not to go about to excuse yourself, 

Ran, Ut is as you say; when we are sober and refiect 
but ever so little on the follies wecommit, we are asham- 
ced aud sorry: and yet, the very next minute, we rag 
cagadn inte the sanre absurdities. 

(tat, What! moralizing, cousin! hat ha! ha! 

Ran, What you know is not hal, not a hundredth 
part of the mischief of my last night's frolic: and yet 
the very next petticoat I saw this morning I must follow 
iH, and be damned io me! thouzh, for aagbt I know, 
poor Frankly's life may depend upon il. 
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Clar, Whose life, sir? 

Ran. And here do I stand prating to you, now, 

lar, Pray, good cousin, explain yourself, 

Ran. Good cousin! she hassit. [Aside.]—Why, 
whilst 1 was making off with the wench, Bellamy and be 
were quarrelling about her; aud though Jacintha and | 
made all the haste we could, we did not get to them be- 
fore-—— 

Clar. Before what? I'm frightened out of my wits. 

Ran, Not that Frankly cared three halfpence for the 
irl. 
E Clar, But there was no mischief done, [ hepe? 

Ran, Pho! a slight scratch: nothing at all, as the 
surgeon Said; though he was but a queer-looking son of 
a bitch of a surgeon, neither. 

Clar. Why, be should have the best that caa be found 
in London. 

Ran. Ay, indeed, so he should; that was what 7 was 
going for when [ saw you. [ Sits down,| They are 
all at Jack Meggot’s, hard by, and you will keep me 
here. | 

Clar. ¥ keep you here! For Heaven's sake, be gone. 

Ran, Your tea isa damned while a-coming. 

Clar, You shall have no tea now, F assure you. 

Ran, Nay 3 one dish. 

Clar, No, positively you shall not stay. 

Ran. Yow commands are absolute, madam. | Going. 

Clar. ‘Then Frankly is true, and | only wii te blame, 

Ran. beste Bat 1 beg ten thousand pardons, 
cousin, that [ should forget—— 

Clar. Forget what? 

Ron. Forget to salwe you, 

Clar, Pshaw! how can you trifle at sucha time as 
this? 

dian, Atrife! wrong not your beauty. 

Clar. Lord, New leasing you are, "There. 

Ran. ( Kisses her.) Poor thing; how uneasy she is! 
Nay, no ceremony ; you shall not stir a step with ine. 

Clur, I do uot jntend it. ‘This is downright provak- 
ing, {Hxecunt severally. 


END GF ACY IV, 
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»~ ACT V. 
SCENE t—4 Room in Mr. Strictlund’s Howse. 


Mr. and Mus. Sraictitann discovered ; she weepin UE 
and he writing. 


Mrs. Strict. Heigho ! 

Strict. What can possibly be the oecasion of that 
sigh, madam? You have yourself agreed to a mainte- 
nanee 3; and a maintenance fo duchess need be ashamed 
of, 

Mrs, Strict. Bot the extremities of provocation that 
drove me to that agreement——~ 

Striet. Were the eflect of your own follies. Why do 
vou disturb me ? | Wriles on, 

Mrs, Strict, ( would not, willingly, give you @ mo- 
wenk’s measiness. T hut desire a fair and equal bear- 
inms atid it Tsatisfy vou not in every point. then aban- 
don qe: discard me to the world and its malieleus 
Lon gues, 

strict, What was it you said ?-—Damn this pen! 

Ales. Striet, Usay, Mr. StricQand, DT weuld only 

“rick Yen would only-- ¥ou would only repeat what 
vou bave beew saving this hour-—I am innocent + and 
viet showed vou the letter PE had taken from your 
niaid, what was then your poor evasion but that it Was 
to € tarinda, ail Vou were innocent, 

Alyy, Strict, Weaven knows ban innocent. 

Strict. But ft kuow vowr Clarinda, your woman of lo- 
nour, is yeur blind, your cover, vour—But why do I 

distract myself about a women fT have no longer any 
concerns with?) Here, madam, is your fate—a letter to 
your brother in the couniry. 

Mrs. Strict. Sire 

Stviet. Uhave told him what a sister he is to receive, 
and how to bid her welcome, 

Mrx. Striet. Then my rain is complete. My brother! 

Strict. Timust vindicate my own honour, else what 
will the world «ay ? 

Atrs, Strict, That brother was my only hope, my only 
ground of patience. In his retirement 2 ‘hoped my name 
might have been safe, and slept; till, by some happy 
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aud pitied ine. 

Strict. Retirement! prettv soul! no, no: that face 
was never made for retirement : itis anether sort of re- 
tiring you are fittest for. Hat hark! What's that? 
[A kaoeking at the Door.| Two genile faps—and why 
bet two 7—was that the signal, madam ? Stir not, ov 
your life, 

irs. Striet. Give me reselution, Heaven, te bear 
this usage, and keep it secret fyom the workt?) | dofde. 

Sériet. Twill have ne signs. no items, uo bem to tell 
him Dam here, Hal anotneriap. The gentleman is in 
haste, bfind. [Opens dhe oor, and ente r Vesver, | 
Tester? Why did pot you cowe ia, rascal? | Heads 
Aga.) AVN aan WIS Tot To efass ine ! 

Mest. Leed. sivt what do you stuke me for? my 
mistress orde ae nme Never to come in where she wis, 
without first knock al al ihe deer, 

Morted. Ol, cunning devil } Poster is toa honest to be 
trusted. 

Mrs. Striel, Cuhapoy man! will nothing undeceive 
him? | Aside, 

Pest. Sir, here isa letter, 

Siviet, Tomy wits? 

Test. No, sir, to you. The servant waits below. 

Atriet. Art sore itis a: servant? 

Test. Sir! | Staring.) itis Mr. Buckie, sir, 

Strict. fam mad: i kuuw uot what to say, or do, ar 
think, But levs read: { Reads to himwet/. 


* Sig—We cannat bear to refoct that Mrs. Striet- 
Jand may possibly be ruined in your esteem, and in the 
voice of the world, only by the confusion which eer 
affuirs have made ja your family, without offering all 
within our power to clear the misunderstanding betweea 
you, If you will give yourself the trouble but to step 
to Mr. Meegot's, where all partics will be, we doubt 
not bat we can entirely satisfy your most flagrant suspi- 
cions, to the honour of Mrs. Strictland, and the quiet 
of your lives. “ Jscintuay Joun ‘BELLAMY.’ 


ifey ! here is the whole gang witnessing for one anather. 
They think | um an ass. and will he led by the nose to 
believe every thony, Callimeachatr. [Bait Tesrer. | 
Yes, Twilh goto this rendezvous of encmies-—) will— 
and fied wat all Ser plots, her artifices and contrivances ; 
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it wilh clear nry conduct to her brother, and all her 
friends, [Aait Mr. Stuictsann, tL. 
Mrs. Strict, Gone, so abruptly | What can that let- 
ter be about? ne matter; there is no way Jeft to make 
as casy but by ory disgrace—and [ must learn to suffer ; 
Lime and innocence will teach me to bear it patiently. 


Enter Lervrva, tl. 


Lue. Mrs. Bellamy, madam, (for niy young lady is 
married ) begs you would follow Mr, Sirictland to Mr. 
Mepgot’s ; sho makes no doubt bul she shall be able to 
make you and my waster easy. 

Mrs, Strict. But how came she to know any thing of 
the matter ? 

Luc. L have been with them, roadam : 1 could not 
bear to see so good a lady sp ill treated, 

Ars. oe fam, indeed, Lucetta, WL treated: but 
T hope this day will be the last of it, 

Luc. Madam, Clarinda and My. Frankly will be 
theres and the young gentleman, inadam, who was with 
vor in this room last night, 

Mrs. Strict. Wat if ne is there, there inay be hopes ; 
and it is worth the trying. 

Luc. Dear lady, let me call a chair. 

Mrs, Strict, L go with you, Leannot be more wretch- 
ed than Tain. | Mareund, 


SCENE {1.—-4 Room in Jack Megyot'’s Howse. 


Enter Frankuy, Raneer, Bevvamy, Jacintua, and 
Jack Mecaor, kh. 


Frank, Ob, Ranger, this is news indeed! your cou- 
sin, and a lady of such fortune ! 

Ran. Lbave dene the business for you: f tell you 
she's your awn. She loves you. I have put that heart 
of hers into such a diutter, that Millay a hundred guineas, 
with the assistance which this lady lias promised me, [ 
fix her yours directly. 

dae. Ay, ny, Mr. Frankly, we have a des sign pon 
her which cannot fail, But you must obey orders. 

Frank. Most willingly: but remember, dear lady, | 
Nave more than life at stake. | 

duc. Away, then, inte the next room; for she is this 
instant coming hither, 
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Clar. Husband! Lo say. husband, indecd !—Where 
will thisend? | Ldside, 

Jac. His very seuljs yours, and he only waits an 
opportunity of telling you so. He is inthe next roon, 
Shall [call him in? 

Clar, My dear girl, hold! 

Jac, How foolish is this coyness, now, Clarinda! 
If the man were here, indeed, something might be snid. 
—~And so, Mr. Frankly 

Clar, How can you be so teasing ? 

Jac, Nay, Lam in downright earnest: and, to show 
how particular [ have been in my inquiries, his fortune 
is——— | 

Clar. Udon't care whit his fortune is. 

Jac, Don’t you so?) "Fhen you are farther gone than 
I thought you were. 

Clar. No. pshaw ! pr'ythee ! T den *tamean so neither. 

Jae. (don’t care what you mean: but vou won't like 
him the worse, I hop e, for havi ing @ fortune superior to 
your own. Now suall fb ealthin in? 

Clar. Pho, dear girl—some other time. 

fae, {| Raps with her Pan.) "“Phat’s the signal, and 
bere he is. You sballae: stie: Pposttively will loayva 
you together, pArit JACINTA, L, 

Clar. V tremble ali over. 

Rater PRASKLY, RB, 

Frark, Pardon this freedom, madam: bot Fo hape 
one having so luckily met wath a common friend ia Mrs. 
Bollamy~- 

Clay. Sir! 

rank. Makes any farther epolory for my behaviour 
last night absolutely unecessary. 

Clar. So tar, Mr. Frankly, that [think the apology 

should be rather on my side, for the fimpertinent busile 
Limade about her. 

Frank. This belavionr gives me hopes, madam: but 
from the Tittle Bustle you made about the tady, may I 
not hope you was not quite indificrent about the gentle 
man? 

Clar, Have a eare of being too Sanguine in your 
hopes: might not ajoveel power, or the satisfaction 
of showing that power, or the dear pleasure of abusing 
that power; might not these have becn poswentien 
erough for more than what 1 dia? 

Frank. Charming woman! With most of your sex, 
I grant they might; bat not with you, W hatever. power 

F 2 
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your beauty gives, your good nature will allow you no 
other use of it than to oblige. | 
Clar. This is the heightof compliment, Mr. Frankly. 
Frank, Notinmy opinion, | assure you, madam ; 
and Jam now going to putit to the trial. 
Clar. What is he going to say now ? [ Aside. 
Frank, What is it that ails me, that I cannot speak? 
Pshaw ! he here! { Aside. 


Enter RANGER, L. 
Interrupted ! Impertinent ! 

Ran, There is no sight so ridiculous as a pair of your 
true lovers. Here are you two now, bowing and cring- 
ing, and keeping a passion secret from one another, that 
is no secret to all the house beside. And if you don't 
make the matter up immediately, it will be all over the 
town within these two hours. 

Clar, What do you inean f 

Frank, Ranger-———~ 

Ran. Do you be quiet, can’tye? [Aside.] Butit is 
over, | suppose, cousin, and you have given him your 
consent ? 

Clar. Sir, the liberties you are pleased to take with 
Wb- 

Ren. Oh! in your airs still, are you? Why then, 
Mr. Frankly, there is a certain letter of yours, sir, to 
this lady~—— 

Clar. A letter to me! 

Ran. Ay, to you, madam. 

Frank. Ha! what of that letter ? 

Ran, ttis only failen into Mr. Strictland’s hands, that 
is alls and he has read it. : 

Frank, Read it! 

Ran. Ay, read it to all his family at home, and to all 
tle company below: and if some stop be net put to it, it 
will be read in all the coffee-houses about town. 

Frank. Stop! this sword shall put a stop to it, or I 
will perish inthe attempt. 

Ran. But will that sword put a stop to the talk ef the 
town ?—Only make it talk the faster, take avy word for 
ae 
Clar, This is alla trick. : 

Ran. A trick! Is itso? you shall soon see that, my 
fine cousin. | (#axit Rance, b. 

Frank. It is but too true, fear. There is such a 

letter, which TP gave Lucettn. Can you forgive me?— 
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Was I much to blame, when f could ncither see nor hear 
of you? | 
vlar, [Tenderly.| You give yourself, Mr. Frankly, 
a thousand more uneasinesses than you need about me. 
Frank. Uf this uneasiness but convinces you how much 
1 love you-———Iloterrupted again ! ; 
Clar. This is downright malice. (Aside. 


Enter Rancenr, followed by Jacintaa, Mr. Srrictr- 
LAND, BeLttamy, and Mrcaor, u. 


Ran. Enter, enter, gentleman and lady. Now you 
shall see whether this is a trick or no. 

Clar. Mr. Strictland here! What is all this? 

Jac. Do not be uneasy, ory dear; we will explain it 
to vou. 

Frank. 1 cannot bear this trifling, Ranger, when my 
heart is on the rack. 

Ran. Come this way then, and learn, 

[Jactntua, Coarinpa, Frankiy, and Ranger, 

retire, 


Mr. Srrictranyn, Bertamy, and Meacot, advance. 


Strict. Why, T know not well what to say. This has 
a face. This letter may as well agree with Clarinda, as 
with my wife, as you have told the story ; and Lucetla 
explained itso: butshe, for a sixpenny plece, would 
have construed it the other way. 

Meg. But, sir, if we produce this Mr. Frankly to you, 
and he owns himself the author of this letter-——~ 

Bel, And if Clarinda likewise be brought before your 
faee, to encourage his addresses, there can be no farther 
room for doubt. 

Striet. No. Let that appear, and I shall—I think 1 
shall be satisfied.—But yet it caunot be-—— 

Bel, Why not ?—-Hear me, sir. [ They talk. 


Jacintaa, Crarginoa, Frangriy, and Rancer 
advance. . 


Jac. In short, Clarinda, unless the affair is made up 
directly, a separation, with all the obloquy on her side, 
must be the consequence. | 

(tar. Poor Mrs. Strietland! 1 pity her; but for 
him, he deserves all he feels, were it ten times what itis. 

Jac. Ht is for her sake only, that we beg of you both 
to bear his impertinence. 

¥F 3 
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Clar. With all my heart. You will do what you 
please with me, | 

Frank. Generous creature ! 

Strict, Tat here ahe is, and with her the very man I 
saw deliver the letter te Lacetta. I do begin to fear { 
have made myself! a fool, Now for the proof. Here is 
a letter, sir, which has given me great disturbance ; 
and these gentlemen assure me it was writ by you. 

Franh. That letter, six, opon my honour, t feft this 
morning with Lucetta, for this lady. 

Strict. For thatlady! and Frankly, the name at the 
botiom, is not feigned, but your real name ? 

Frank. Frankly is my name. 

Strict. Tsee, 1 feel myself ridiculous, 

Jac. Now, Mr. Strictland, [ hope—— 

Mey. Ay, ay; a clear case. 


Eater Buckye, and whispers Jacintrpa, who goes 
oxt, 


Strict. T will go this instant te Mra. Strictland. Jam 
Satisfied. 

Ran. Why then, the devil fetch me, if this would sa- 
tisfy me. 

Strict. What's that? 

Ran. Nay, nothing: it is no affair of mine. 

Bel, What do you mean, Ranger? 

Strict. Ay, what do you mean? f will know before I 
stir. 

Ran, With all my heart. sir. Cannot you see that all 
this may be a concerted matter between them? 

Frank. Ranger, you know f can resent, 

Strict. Go ou: L will defend you, let who will re- 
sentit. . 

Ran. Why, then, sir, { declare myself your friend, 
and were Las you, nothing but their inmediate marrtage 
should convince me. . 

Strict. Sir, you're right, and are my friend, indeed. 
Give me your hand, . 

Ran, Nay, were Tto hear her say—-1, Clarinda, take 
thee, Charles, T would not believe them, till Isaw them 
n-bed together. Now, resent it as you will. 

Strict. Ay, sir, as you will: bat nothing less shall 
convince me; and 80, my fine lady, if you ary in ear- 
nest. 

Clar. Sore, Mr. Strictland—— 

Strict. Nay, no flouncing ; you cannot escape. 
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Ran. Why, Frankly, bast no soul? 

Frank. \ pity her confusion. 

Ran. Pity her confusion!—the man’s a foul—Here, 
take her hand. . 

rank. Thus, oa my knees, then, let me ravish, with 
your band, your heart. 7 

Clar, Ravish it you cannot; for itis with all my heart 
I give it you. 

“Strict. Pam satisfied, 

Clar., Andso ain J, now ihis once over 

Han. And seam b. my dainty cousin ; ane Pwish yeu 
joy of a man your whale sex wenld goto cufis for, if 
they knew him but half'so well as £ do—fla! she here a 
this is more than I bargained for! | deddr. 


Jacinrya leads tan Mas, SrRicreana, b. 


Striet. [Embracing Mrs. Svricttann.| Madam, 
reproach me net with my foliy, aud you shail never hear 
of it again, 

Mrs, Strict, Reproach you! no! if ever von hear the 
least reflection pass my lips, forsake me in that instant; 
or, what would yet be worse, suspect nyailt. 

Strict. Ut is enough, Tam ashamed to talk to thee. 
’ This Jetter, which P wrote to your brother, thus € tear 
in pleces, and with it part for ever with my jealousy. 

Mrs. Strict. This is a jev. indeed! as great ay unex- 
pected: yet there is one thing wanting to make it last- 
ng, 

Ran, What the devil is coming now? [ Aside, 

Mrs. Strict. Be assured, every other suspicion of me 
Was as unjust as your just: though, perhaps, yeu had 
more foundations for your fears. 

Ran. She wen't tell, sure, for her own sake. [ateide, 

Mrs. Sirict. Ail must be cleared before wy heart will 
be at case. 

Ran. looks plaguy like it, thaugh ! | Aside. 

Strict, What wean you? Tam alfatiention. 

Mre. Strict. Phere was aman, as you suspected, in 
my chamber last night. | 

Sivict. Wat take care, L shall relapse. 






Mrs. Strict, That gentleman was he--—~ | 
Raz. Were is a devil for you! [4side, 


Mrs. Strict. Let him explain the rest. 

Rian. A frolic, a mere frolic, on my Hfe! 

Striet. A frolic! Zounds ! They interpose. 
Fan. Nay, dent let us quarrel the very moment you 
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declarcd yourself my friend. There was no harm done, 
I promise you.—Nay, never frown.—-After L have told 
my story, any satisfaction you are pleased to ask, I shall 
be ready to give, 

Striet. Be quick then, and ease me of my pain. 

Lian. Why then, as I was strolling about last night— 
upon the look-out, I must confeas—chance, and chance 
only, conveyed ine to your house; where I expied a 
ladder of ropes most invitingly fastened to the window. 

Jac, Which ladder 1 had fastened for my escape. 

Strict. Proceed. 

Ran. Up mounted E; and up T should have gone, if 
it had been in the garret-—it's all one to Ranger, I 
opened one door, then another, and, to my great sur- 
prise, the whole house was silent; at fast, LT stole into 
uw room where this lady was undressing. 

Siriet. ?Sdeath and the devil! you did not dare, 
sure-———— 

Ran. {don’t know whether f had dared, or no, if I 
had not heard the maid say something of her master’s 
being jenlous, Oh, damme, thought I, then the work is 
half done to my hands.—The maid grew saucy, and, 
mos’. conveniently to my wishes, was turned out of the 
room: and if you had not the best wife in the world— 

Strict. "Ounds, sir, but what right have you-—— 

Ran, What right, sie? if you will be jealous of 
your wife without a cause; if you will be out at that 
time of night, when you might have been so much better 
employed at home; we young fellows think we havea 
right——— 

Strict. No joking, LU besecch you; you know what J 
feel. 

Ran. Then seriously, Twas mad, or drunk cnough, 
call jt which you will, to be very rude to this lady, for 
which, Y ask both her pardon and yours. 1 aim an odd 
sort of a fellow, perhaps ; but I am above telling you or 
any man, a lie—didkime, if tam not. 

Striet, I must, L cannot but believe you; and for the 
future, madam, you shall find a heart ready to love and 
trust you. No tears, [beg +; [ cannot bear them. 

_ Afra. Strict. | cannot speak ; and yet there is a favour, 
sir— : 
Striet. Tunderstand you; and, as a proof of the sin- 
eerity with which I speak, I beg itas a favour of this 
lady in particular [to Cuarinpal, andof all the compa- 
ny in general, to return to my house immediately, where 
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every thing, Mr. Bellamy, shall be xettled to your 
entire satisfaction. No thanks: L have not deserved 
them, | 

Ran, Why this is honest ; continue but in this humour, 
and “faith, sir, you may trust me to run about your 
house like a spaniel. J cannot sufficiently admire the 
whimsicalness of my good fortune, in being so instru- 
mental to this general happiness. Bellamy, Frankly, 
A wish you joy with all my heart. Never did matri- 
mony appear to me with a smile upon her face till this 
instant. 


Sure joys, for ever, wait each happy pair, 
When sense the man, and virtue crowns the fair: 
And kind compliance proves their mutual care. 
{ Aucunt, 


YHE END. 
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